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EPISODES OF THE MONTH. 


Mr. Yerburgh, the Member for Chester, contributes 
TimeL.y Apyicr. @ timely and sensible letter to The Spectator 

(December 23rd), in support of that journal’s ener- 
getic protest against the “hysteria” which has broken out in some 
quarters as a consequence of the checks, repulses, or reverses— 
whichever they may be—sustained by British arms in South 
Africa during the past month. On the whole, the community has 
kept its head wonderfully well—to the intense disgust of foreigners, 
who predicted that a political débdcie would follow what they are 
pleased to regard, or to denounce, as a military débacle. It would 
be uncandid to deny that British self-complacency has been rudely 
shaken ; but this unpleasant awakening will injure neither the 
national character nor the national interests provided we consent 
to look facts fairly in the face, and follow our traditions in turning 
our misfortunes to account. Now the first duty of a British 
citizen in a period of adversity is “to keep his pecker up,” if not 
for his own sake, then for the sake of those at the front, but most 
of us have probably had similar experiences as Mr. Yerburgh, who 
relates that at a private dinner at which he was present the guests, 
who were representative business men, indulged in that lugubrious 
conversation so dear to Englishmen and such phrases as “ never do 
to give in,” “ must go through with it,” “ got our backs to the wall,” 
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were considered appropriate to the existing situation. Probably 
three months ago the same men were gasconading about “wiping 
out Majuba,” were pitying “ those poor deluded peasants the Boers,” 
who would “go home after one defeat,” or possibly were sym- 
pathizing with the unfortunate Army Corps, “which will arrive 
when the fun is over.” This rapid mobility of mind has its absurd 
side, but, as Mr. Yerburgh points out, it also has its dangerous 
side :—“ For if we are to use the language of desperation when en- 
gaged in a war with a people so few in number that they have 
practically all their men capable of bearing arms in the fighting 
line, where are we to find words to express our apprehensions and 
alarms if at war with an empire as populous and as well armed 
as a France, a Germany, or a Russia? and, again, if ‘we have our 
backs to the wall’ now, if we have to screw our courage up to the 
sticking point, what would be our position if we had to meet foreign 
intervention, and where are we to find the reserve of courage where- 
with todo it?” The one serious danger is foreign intervention, 
and this danger is obviously increased if we adopt the alarmist 
standpoint in discussing every local reverse. The Spectator 
(December 16th) discusses this problem frankly, forcibly, and 
wisely :—“ There has been a revival of the talk of intervention by 
foreign Powers ‘in order to obtain a peaceful issue of this re- 
grettable contest.’ Now it cannot be too clearly understood that 
not only will we not hear of intervention now, but if we were to 
suffer reverses ten times as bad as those we have suffered, and if 
practically the whole of our force now in South Africa were to be 
placed hors de combat, we would reject all intervention and con- 
tinue the war. Attempts to intervene, if forced far enough, by 
any Power or Powers, will mean war. We do not say this light- 
heartedly or by way of bravado, but if we know our countrymen, 
and we think we do, they will see this war to the finish, even if it 
were to mean war with half Europe. Personally, we do not believe 
that there is the least chance of anything but newspaper interven- 
tion, for which we care nothing, for the Continent knows the strength 
of our Fleet and the weakness of its own Navies. Still, in view of 
the storm-clouds, we do think that money would be well spent just 
now in the virtual mobilization of the Fleet, and the active prose- 
cution of work on all ships reported as ‘ nearly completed.’” 


The letter we have quoted in discussing the con- 
A STALEMATE. tretemps which a few of us are taking so gloomily 
recalls certain obvious, though apparently for- 

gotten, facts. What the Boers, with five or six times his strength 
in men and guns, have so far failed to effect against Colonel Baden- 
Powell, we have endeavoured to do with inferior strength against 
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General Joubert and General Cronje—and we have occasionally 
succeeded, e.g., at Glencoe, Elands-laagte, Belmont, and Graspan, 
while on other occasions we have failed, e.g., at Ladysmith, October 
30th, Tugela River, Modder River, and Magersfontein. On the 
whole, we have been stalemated in attempting the impossible. In 
discussing the great repulse of the Russians before Plevna, The 
Daily News correspondent of that war pointed out that, “ With 
modern fire-arms, a simple mob, individually brave men, without 
organization, with moderately good marksmen, can hold entrench- 
ments against even superior nuinbers of the best troops of the 
world as long as they are only attacked in front.” And he adds: 
“In my opinion the whole system of attack upon even the simplest 
trenches will have to be completely changed in the future—assaults, 
properly speaking, will have to be abandoned. When such positions 
cannot be turned, then the attack must have recourse to the same 
means as the defence.” Skobeleff was ultimately able to carry the 
day because he had an immense supply of regiments at hand, 
which he was prepared to hurl against the entrenched Turks, but 
our generals in South Africa, instead of outnumbering the Boers, 
have at all points been outnumbered by them. We are lucky not 
to have done worse. Mr. Yerburgh does good service in reminding 
his fellow-countrymen of the cheering lessons of a war of which we 
are in danger of losing a true perspective owing to grievous 
personal losses following on falsified forecasts:—“The war, so 
far as it has gone, appears to me to make three things absolutely 
plain, the knowledge of which should enable us to face whatever 
the future holds in store for us with assured equaminity—be it 
even war with half Europe. The first, that the Colonies can be 
relied upon to help us; the second, that their help is well worth 
having; the third, that the Volunteer forces we may command for 
the asking in Great Britain can, if they are taught to shoot, defend 
these shores against all comers, thus freeing our regular army for 
service elsewhere.” And can we not all heartily endorse the 
tribute to Mr. Chamberlain with which the writer—who is not 
a Liberal Unionist—closes his excellent letter : ““ When we welcome 
and rejoice over the loyalty and devotion the Colonies are dis- 
playing to the Mother Country in the hour of trial, we should not 
forget the statesman who has had the control of Colonial affairs 
during these last few years, the statesman whose sympathy, tact, 
judgment, and courage have so largely helped to make Imperial 
unity an accomplished fact.” 


The big fact of the past month is not the capture 

Tu Bic Facr. of a few hundred soldiers at Stormberg, our failure 
to carry another impregnable position on the 
Modder River, the loss of a dozen guns at the Tugela, or even 
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the escape of a newspaper correspondent from Pretoria, but the 
remarkable rally of the great Colonies on behalf of Imperial 
interests. Canadians, Australians, and New Zealanders are all 
fairly familiar with the Outlander problem, and ever since the 
Bloemfontein Conference they have heartily appreciated the 
soundness and urgency of the stand made by Mr. Chamberlain 
and Sir Alfred Milner against the denial of elementary rights to 
British subjects in the Transvaal, who paid the piper without ever 
being permitted to call a tune. A Parliamentary paper, published 
in the beginning of December, brings out in a striking fashion the 
eagerness and enthusiasm with which from the very first they 
prepared to back their belief in the justice of British policy by 
offering to assist with troops in the event of war. The following 
table (taken from The Daily News) gives the dates at which the 
offers of assistance are recorded, though these must not be taken 
as settling any order of precedence, as in some cases the offer was 
immediately embodied in a despatch, in others it took the form 
of a Parliamentary motion :— 


Queensland ... ess .» duly 1L | New Zealand... wn .. Sept. 28 
Victoria ia oe -» duly 12 | Western Australia ... «- Oct, 5 
Malay States... jn .. duly 17 | Tasmania ae ae . Oct. 9 
Lagos ... ae aaa .. duly 18 | South Australia ws .. Oct. 13 
New South Wales... -. duly 2l | Canada... pon ae .. Oct, 14 
Kong Kong ... as -- Sept. 21 | 


Had the Imperial Government been as alive to the military situa- 
tion, and as ready to make an equivalent effort to that for which 
some of the Colonies on the foregoing list were prepared so long ago 
as last July, the position in South Africa would to-day be much less 
anxious than it is. The offers of Lagos and Hong Kong were not 
accepted, while most of the other Colonies offered more than was 
accepted. In their infinite ignorance they proposed mounted 
troops, which the Imperial authorities, in their superior wisdom, 
declined, Only infantry was deemed requisite to fight the Boers, 
every one of whom is mounted! The spirit by which Greater 
Britain was animated in taking up the gauntlet thrown down by 
the Transvaal is revealed in the “resolution adopted by the 
Council of the Corporation of the City of Ottawa on the 3rd day 
of October, 1899,” moved by Alderman Morris, and seconded by 
Alderman Champagne :— 

“ That whereas a number of our loyal and patriotic citizens have enlisted to 
serve in the Canadian military contingent now about to proceed to the Transvaal ; 
And whereas our Motherland is not attacking the people of the Transvaal in a 
spirit of aggression, but taking reluctantly a step which has been forced upon her 
after the exercise of unlimited patience and forbearance in the desire to avoid 
war; And whereas her loyal sons throughout the world may reflect with pride 


and satisfaction that her motives are honourable and her cause a just and 
righteous one, and that her success in the struggle upon which she has entered 
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means the triumph of equal rights, of progress, of civilization and enlightenment 
over ignorance and tyranny; . . . Therefore itis resolved that . . . we, 
the Members of this Council, as loyal British subjects, enjoying the greatest 
measure of freedom under British rule, desire to express to these volunteers our 
sincere and hearty thanks on their leaving us to assist in fighting the battles of 
the Empire, and providing for the residents of the Transvaal a measure of free- 
dom such as we have the privilege of enjoying in this Dominion.” 


Croakers who have never been within a thousand 

AUSTRALASIA. miles of a Colony, and know less of the Empire 
than of the planet Mars, were heard to declare 

that though Colonial contingents might be forthcoming for the 
supposed “Boer picnic,” the attitude of the Colonies would 
radically alter in the event of adversity. In pursuance of 
this view, affrighted persons wrote jeremiads to the newspapers as 
soon as our misadventures commenced, bemoaning the dreadful 
effect they would have upon Greater Britain. These pessimists 
and calumniators speedily had their answer. Our fellow-country- 
men in Canada and Australia have heaped coals of fire upon the 
heads of those who dared asperse their grit and determination: 
South Africa “belongs” to Canada, Australia, and New Zealand, 
just as much asit “belongs” to England. Our current phraseology 
has not yet adapted itself to this fact, but the Colonies, who attach 
as much importance to realities as we do to phrases, appreciate it. 
We confess to finding abundant consolation for misfortune in the 
cheering news that poured in upon us from Ottawa, Sydney, Mel- 
bourne, Wellington, Brisbane, Adelaide, Hobart, and Perth, as soon 
as these great cities learnt that the Boer War had become serious. 
On December 14th the Premier of New South Wales, Mr. Lyne, 
telegraphed to Mr. Chamberlain, asking whether an offer of further 
troops would be acceptable, and two days later received the inept 
reply which we reproduce, presumably drafted in the War Office:— 
“The Imperial Government is prepared to entertain (sic) the 
offer of further troops, mounted men preferred. It is indis- 
pensable that the men should be trained and good shots, 
supplying their own horses.” That is not the manner in 
which a Department should: be permitted to address a great self- 
governing Colony spontaneously offering assistance during an Im- 
perial emergency. If our Government Offices are incapable of 
composing suitable replies in such cases, we will suggest one to 
them :—* The Imperial Government welcomes and accepts your 
further offer of assistance. The news of it has caused great en- 
thusiasm in England. Mounted men preferred, good shots; we 
are unable to provide horses.” The Victorian Government at once 
decided to offer a second contingent of mounted infantry, West 
Australia followed suit, as did Tasmania, South Australia, and New 
Zealand, whose Premier, Mr. Seddon, is a Radical and Socialist, 
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To the honour of Mr. Seddon, be it observed, he was one of the 
earliest advocates of Colonial contingents to South Africa, and he 
has lately received the reward of his statesmanship by a great 
victory at the New Zealand General Election, whence we may 
infer that his policy is as popular as it is patriotic. It is said that 
in the new Parliament of New Zealand (consisting of two Houses) 
there is only one single dissentient to the Premier’s action. 
Queensland is equally alive and virile. There was a remarkable 
demonstration in the Legislative Assembly at Brisbane when, on 
December 20th, the Premier moved, and the Leader of the Labour 
Opposition seconded, a resolution expressing Queensland’s pride at 
the splendid gallantry displayed by the British forces in South 
Africa, and authorizing the Government to co-operate with the 
other Colonies in despatching an additional force. We learn that 
“the motion was carried unanimously, amid prolonged cheering.” 
The enthusiasm ran right round the continent to Perth, where 
Members of Parliament applied to be enrolled. Ultimately, the 
Australian Colonies very wisely resolved to send a joint or Federal 
force to the seat of war, to consist of 1,000 mounted men. New 
South Wales has decided to send, in addition, a battery of per- 
manent artillery, consisting of 130 men, 160 horses, and six: 
15-pounders of the latest type, with cordite ammunition. New 
Zealand sends a separate contingent of 250 men, and a battery 
of Hotchkiss machine guns. Most of the Colonial Parliaments 
have already approved the energetic action of the Governments. 
That is how Australasia took the reverses. 


It is needless to say that Canada responded 

THE Dominion. Splendidly to the Imperial call, though in her case, 
again, there is evidence of a curmudgeonly spirit 

on the part of the Imperial authorities. Our Departments appear 
to be unable to treat any colony with decent courtesy. On 
December 18th, Sir Wilfred Laurier, the Canadian Premier—a 
Liberal and Cobdenite, be it noted—issued the following official 
announcement at Ottawa:—‘The Imperial Government have at 
length (our italics) cabled their acceptance of the offer of the 
Canadian Government, made on 7th November last, (!)* of a second 


* That this discourtesy is not due to Mr. Chamberlain we see from his cordial 
telegram to Lord Minto (Governor-General of Canada) on November 7th :— 
** Your Ministers’ generous offer to send without delay a second contingent 
for service in South Africa has received the attentive consideration of the Secre- 
tary for War and his military advisers, but they regret that, under existing 
circumstances, they are unable to accept it. The offer will certainly be borne in 
mind, and Her Majesty's Government will have no hesitation in availing them- 
selves of it should future events make it desirable to do so, Her Majesty’s 
Government attach great importance to this fresh proof of Canadian sympathy 
and goodwill, and desire to cxpress their grateful appreciation of it.” 
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contingent. A Cabinet Council was held this morning, and instruc- 
tions have been given to the Militia Department to prepare the 
second contingent to go forward at the earliest possible moment. 
A cable to this effect has been sent to the War Office.” This tardy 
news was received in Canada with immense enthusiasm. It was 
decided to compose the contingent of three squadrons of mounted 
rifles and three batteries of field artillery, with a total of 1,044 men 
of all ranks and 929 horses. The rifles will be partly drawn from 
that magnificent body, the North-West Mounted Police. Within 
twenty-four hours of the issue of the order for the mobilization 
of the new contingent, ten thousand Canadians had volunteered. 
Even the British War Office was moved into doing a graceful thing, 
for it was announced that commissions would be offered to 
graduates of the Royal Military College of Canada who are not 
already employed in the Imperial service. To say that the action 
of the daughter nations in spontaneously coming forward at the 
critical moment to assist the British Army in a great war is 
appreciated by Englishmen, is a cold and colourless way of express- 
ing their feelings. No episode throughout Her Majesty’s reign has 
caused deeper or more genuine satisfaction to all classes of the 
community. Our Sovereign is known to have been profoundly 
moved by it. Let us hope that the Imperial Government will 
henceforward show itself capable of meeting the Colonies in the 
spirit in which they have come forward, and that some attempt 
may be made by British statesmen to express the glowing en- 
thusiasm that has been kindled in humbler minds by this epoch- 
making event. Its effect upon our enemies may be gauged by the 
fact that the Continental Press declines to discuss it. 


We are not concerned here with the military opera- 

New Measures. tions, which are described elsewhere, save to note 

the immediate influence on this country of the in- 

cidents which culminated in Sir Redvers Buller’s repulse during his 
advance on Ladysmith. The effect on the British people was elec- 
trical, and was promptly communicated to the politicians. For the 
time being Lord Cross abstained from lauding his foresight in pre- 
serving Natal from invasion, and it began to dawn upon his more 
responsible colleagues that the time for trifling with the Boers was 
over. A nominally large number of troops may be easily lost in a 
country of inagnificent distances, where the lines of communication 
absorb the bulk of them, and reduce the actual fighting force to 
small proportions. In South Africa these inevitable difficulties had 
been aggravated by a chapter of accidents which had scattered and 
separated and thus further reduced our fighting line. The Defence 
Committee of the Cabinet woke up to hold one of its rare meet- 
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ings and examine the situation. Under the menace of popular in- 
dignation, it decided on doing what a few wise men like Mr. Spenser 
Wilkinson had been urging for weeks before the reverses, viz., to 
substantially increase our forces in the field, the following being 
the steps adopted :—(1) All the remaining portions of the Army 
Reserve to be called up. (2) The Seventh Division to proceed 
forthwith to South Africa, as well as reinforcements of artillery, in- 
cluding a howitzer brigade. (3) Local mounted corps to be raised 
at home, and a considerable mounted force to be sent to the seat of 
war. (4) Nine battalions of Militia, in addition to the two already 
accepted, to be allowed to volunteer for service out of the United 
Kingdom, and an equivalent addition to be embodied at home. 
(5) A force of British Yeomanry to be organized for service in 
South Africa. (6) A strong contingent of carefully selected 
Volunteers to be sent to South Africa. (7) The patriotic offers 
of the Colonies to be accepted as far as possible, preference being 
given to mounted contingents. Thus, all those who have been 
snubbed and slighted in Pall Mall for years past are called upon 
in the hour of need. The Colonies, the Yeomen, the Militia, 
and the Volunteers may be heartily congratulated on their moral 
victory. It would be no exaggeration to say that the one domi- 
nating desire in all classes of society is to get to the front, and 
those who have most to lose appear to be the keenest to serve their 
country. If required, there would be no difficulty in raising a corps 
of 1,000 Yeomen with an aggregate income of £10,000,000. 


The Cabinet also decided on another momentous 

a 9 step, in consequence of which the War Office 
Kircuener. issued the following announcement, which is 
worthy of perusal :—* As the campaign in Natal 

is, in the opinion of Her Majesty’s Government, likely to require 
the presence and undivided attention of Sir Redvers Buller, it has 
been decided to send Field-Marshal Lord Roberts to the Cape as 
Commander-in-Chief in South Africa, with Lord Kitchener of 
Khartoum as his Chief of Staff” This was not unnaturally inter- 
preted as a step which the War Office would not have taken on 
its own initiative, for if there is a man whom the pundits of Pall 
Mall were anxious to exclude from South Africa it is Lord 
Kitchener, who besides being an enemy of red tape, does not 
belong to any of the great military coteries. Lord Roberts is like- 
wise regarded as something of an “ outsider.” We shall probably 
not be far wrong in crediting the new appointments to the 
same powerful influence that prevented Lord Kitchener from 
being dispossessed of his command prior to the final advance on 
Khartoum. Both Lord Roberts and Lord Kitchener inspire un- 
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bounded confidence, and it is believed they will work admirably 
together. Lord Kitchener has an immense respect for Lord 
Roberts, while Lord Roberts was one of the first men to appreciate 
the great qualities of the Sirdar. It would be erroneous to suppose ~ 
that there has been any “supercession” of Sir Redvers Buller by 
these new appointments. No reflection was cast upon General 
Symons when Sir George White was sent to Natal, or upon the 
latter when he found himself under Sir Redvers Buller, nor does 
the despatch of Lord Roberts belittle Sir Redvers Buller. The 
expedition has simply developed into a Field-Marshal’s command. 
General Buller’s military reputation is far too valuable a national 
asset to be impaired by one failure. His continued presence in Natal 
is imperative, and this renders the presence of another Commander- 
in-Chief at Cape Town equally urgent. This, at any rate, is how 
the Army interprets the new move. It is, perhaps, not indiscreet 
to recall the fact that when Lord Kitchener was in London in the 
summer he spoke with much anxiety of the wholly inadequate 
British military preparations then being made, and of the delusions 
prevailing as to the military capacity of the Boers. He knows how 
to organize and when to strike, and is wary as well as firm. 


We do not propose to join in any hue and cry 

“PASSENGERS.” either against generals in the field or politicians in 
the closet, as it is exceedingly difficult, for the 

present, to ascertain the exact facts, and impossible without the 
facts to fairly apportion responsibilities. There is, however, one set 
of facts which are not concealed, and which prompt an observa- 
tion which is whispered in many quarters. The Cabinet is growing 
stale. It is not felt to be sufficiently strenuous to cope with a 
great crisis. It stands in need both of new blood and young 
blood. While we are unable to endorse all the indictment of our 
able and outspoken contributor, “Carltonensis,” there is considerable 
force in his assertion that the Government is inadequately manned 
for the great tasks before it, and several of Lord Salisbury’s 
colleagues would be consulting public wishes and public interests 
in making a graceful retirement. Many of them have had a 
sp.endid innings for no apparent reason except that they are 
persone gratissime to the Tapers and Tadpoles on the strength of 
reputed services to the Party. The time has come, however, to 
think of the British Empire, and the first thought that suggests 
itself is that it is high time that men who know something of the 
Empire and take a serious interest in its fortunes should be sum- 
moned to share in its counsels. Again, it does not seem reasonable 
that all our younger politicians should be allowed to grow old 


before they obtain admittance to the Cabinet. It is owing to this 
VOL. XXXIV. 45 
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pernicious modern practice that nowadays our Front Benches are 
so lamentably deficient in imagination, keenness, and vigour. There 
should be no hard and fast age limit applicable to really eminent 
statesmen who possess a political prestige on account of their 
capacity, experience, wisdom, and character, which is of inestimable 
advantage to the nation. But there are not many of this class, and 
among their colleages are several “passengers,” to speak colloquially, 
whose places might profitably be transferred to their juniors. There 
are several able men in the prime of life in subordinate offices who 
would strengthen the Cabinet. 


Mr. Arnold Forster is always entitled to be heard 
. during a national crisis, as few men have done more 
to educate the Admiralty, the War Office, and the 
public on naval and military questions than the Member for 
Belfast. In a letter to The Times (December 19th) he points 
out that those who stay at home and cannot contribute towards 
the attainment of success in the field are anxious to be of service :— 
“Some obvious things we can all do, and ought to do We can 
keep cool, read our history, have absolute confidence in our race 
and its powers, and take long views. We can cheerfully pay 
everything that is demanded of us. We can supply all the material 
that can be required for the prosecution of the war, and can assist 
the Government to obtain a good supply of men. Above all things, 
we can insist upon the strengthening of the Navy, which is at the 
present moment our only defence.” Upon these points there is 
general agreement, but “there is yet another thing, a duty of a 
very practical kind, which may be undertaken at once, and must be 
undertaken if we are in earnest in our intention to hold our own 
against all enemies.” 


** It will shortly become apparent that though we have a force in South Africa 
which is evidently not too large for the requirements of the situation, we are in 
grave danger of being left without any organized force at all in the United King- 
dom. The full extent of the depletion of our home garrison is known, of course, 
to every foreign attaché, and to all who have followed the details of the movement 
of troops. Itis serious. In one particular it is very serious. In a few weeks, 
probably in a few days, we shall learn that the services of the whole of the Militia 
and of a large number of the Volunteers have been requisitioned for the defence 
of the country. From these two bodies excellent material can be obtained. But 
the moment the step is taken the public will understand how great is the difference 
between a collection of willing and partially instructed soldiers and an army. I 
do not wish to give details of the number of batteries and cavalry regiments which 
will be left in the country in three weeks’ time, but I should like to point out that, 
whatever force of infantry we may get together, artillery will practically be alto- 
gether lacking. This state of things, of course, has long been foreseen, but it has 
not been thought desirable, for reasons which I have never been able to accept as 
valid, to provide against it. The time has now come when we must make this pro- 
vision, or run a risk so grave that nothing short of a deliberate desire to forfeit 
our position in the world would justify it.” 
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Mr. Arnold Forster points out :—“ To comply with the rules we can 
have a commission in five years’ time to discover whether the thing 
is necessary, but, meanwhile, we can do the thing here and now; 
and it is a thing which requires to be done and not talked about. 
Woolwich and Sheffield between them can supply us with any 
number of guns within a limited number of months, but neither 
Woolwich nor Sheffield can supply trained gunners or drivers. To 
obtain efficient batteries we must immediately get hold of officers 
and men, form our batteries, open our ranges, give instruction and 
practice. We ought to have begun yesterday ; that is impossible. 
We can begin to-morrow, and the task ought not to be put off 
longer.” Finally, he calls upon those who desire to render effec- 
tual service to the nation to “use all the influence they possess, 
public or private, to urge, compel, or entreat the authorities to in- 
crease the number of our field batteries.” We know that “urging” 
and “entreating” are of no use, but it ought to be possible: to 
“compel” the authorities to relieve our destitution in artillery. 
Mr. Arnold Forster should form an Army League on the lines of 
the Navy League—of which our greatest statesman, the Queen, has 
just become a life member—in order to apply the necessary pressure 
to the powers that be. 


We have it on the high authority of Lord Curzon 

= of Kedieston, who is said to aspire, ultimately, to 
the position of Foreign Minister, if not higher, 

that “the intelligent anticipation of events before they have 
occurred” is not the business of British statesmen, while there is 
abundant evidence that it is not their practice. Nor is it the 
habit of the British people, among whom that comfortable but 
perilous maxim, “sufficient for the day is the evil thereof,” obiains 
general acceptance. Let us, however, not be too proud to learn a 
lesson from the Boers, who providently prepared for the inevitable 
war, while we were pronouncing the inevitable to be impossible. 
Is there not another cloud on the horizon, for which it would be 
aswell to be ready in case the storm should burst? We are all 
familiar with the conventional phrases with which the suggestion 
of possible European intervention in the Boer War is dismissed or 
ridiculed in official circles. A reference to the French Exhibition, to 
the German Emperor’s visit to Windsor, to the Russian Emperor's 
attachment to peace, to the awe inspired by the British Navy, or 
some, other equally fatuous allusion, is supposed to silence the 
enquiry. Such arguments remind one of the manner in which 
conversations used habitually to conclude in the summer when 
the possibility of the present war was broached. “Do you suggest 
that the Boers are such fools as to enter on a struggle which they 

45* 
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know can only end in their annihilation? Kruger, at any rate, 
is not an idiot. He knows which side his bread is buttered,” &c. 
We run the risk of making a similar miscalculation about European 
intervention, as that for which we are now paying so dearly in South 
Africa. The French Exhibition is admittedly a valuable guarantee 
of peace; the German Emperor undoubtedly visited Windsor and 
desires to avoid war with us pending the building of a big navy; 
the Russian Emperor is sincerely averse to picking a quarrel with 
the Queen of England, while the British Navy certainly inspires 
respect abroad. But while all these factors are to the good, and 
will, we hope, remain operative to the end of the chapter, hostile 
action by one or several Powers is clearly a contingency to be con- 
templated. If more remote than professional alarmists imagine, it 
is infinitely less remote than official optimists care to admit. Let 
us for once in a generation be prepared for something before it 
happens, even though it may never happen, rather than pronounce 
that to be impossible which later we may be compelled to regard 
as having been “always inevitable.” Moreover, in this case pre- 
paration might act as a preventive. 


We would urge “intelligent anticipation” of a 
Count __ possible anti-English combination, partly because 
MURAVIEFF’S 

“ INDISCRETION.” One such attempt has already been made, and partly 
because recent events have rendered a second 

attempt probable while giving it a better chance of success. It is 
no longer seriously disputed, though it is disputed by Mr. Stead, 
who holds a watching brief for the Russian Government in this. 
country, that Count Muravieff, the Russian Foreign Minister, 
endeavoured, in the month of October, while M. de Staal (Russian 
Ambassador in London) was making pacific protests to Lord 
Salisbury, to organize a concert of Europe to remove the South 
African question from Great Britain’s control, as the Cuban 
question was to have been taken out of the control of the United 
States in April, 1898, by a similar, and equally abortive, enterprise. 
We gave a short outline of the plot in last month’s NationaL 
Review, and “Diplomaticus” discusses it in greater detail and 
with remarkable acumen in the December Fortnightly Review, 
under the happy title of “Count Muravieff’s Indiscretion.” We 
since received ample confirmation from St. Petersburg of the 
reality of this intrigue, though naturally, as it was a failure, 
Russian diplomatists are most anxious to disclaim it, or to 
laugh it off as “one of Muravieff’s little jokes.” Count 
Muravieff is himself furious at having been found out, as 
there is every reason to believe that, as we stated last month, it. 
was “an unauthorized programme,” only to be notified to the 
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Emperor in the event of success. His Majesty would then have 
been informed that Europe had become converted to the prin- 
ciples enunciated in the Peace Rescript, and was animated as one 
man with a passionate desire to prevent the shedding of British 
and Boer blood in South Africa, and that all intelligent English- 
meni hoped for some such intervention, in proof of which statement 
the Emperor would probably have been referred to one of Mr. 
Stead’s effusions. However, Count Muravieft’s mission was a fiasco, 
and his chief anxiety at this moment is lest the news of it shall 
reach the Sovereign whose name was taken in vain. There would 
then ensue an awkward explanation, followed possibly by a dis- 
missal. Great Britain would haye every reason to regret such 
a {development if Russia proposes to pursue an unfriendly 
policy, as in that event it is distinctly to our interests that the 
Russian Foreign Office should remain in the hands of a bungler. 
None the less, a bungler in difficulties is liable to become des- 
perate. Count Muravieff may endeavour to retrieve his position 
by some new intrigue. His present predicament is thus described 
by a well-informed observer :—“ There is, I think, no doubt at 
all about Muravieft’s little escapade, and its failure has put him 
in rather a hole.” Is it reasonable for serious Englishmen, in the 
face of these facts, to scout the idea of foreign intervention ? 


The present writer recently had an opportunity 
of discussing the international situation with one 
of those rare Frenchmen who wish well to England. 
He spoke of our recent reverses in a sensible and moderate 
manner, but he stated that they had been so systematically 
magnified throughout Europe as to have produced an impression 
it would be rash to ignore. To put it bluntly, Great Britain, while 
not less hated than ever, is less dreaded than she was, grotesque 
inferences having been founded upon garbled accounts of the 
war. Thus foreigners, who, speaking generally, look at us 
through soldiers’ eyes while we look at them through sailors’ eyes, 
are beginning to enquire whether, after all, the British Empire 
would be so formidable an antagonist as was previously believed, 
and whether it is necessary to take the British Navy at the British 
valuation. In other words, this eminent Frenchman, who is a cool 
and capable judge, recognized that the political barometer had 
appreciably fallen. He had heard of the Muravieff cabal, which 
was:not taken very seriously in France, as the Minister was thought 
to be playing off his own bat, but he was of opinion that France 
would follow Russia in any authorized enterprise, whatever might 
be its effect upon the French Exhibition. The Russian Emperor 
is, consequently, in the position of arbiter of the peace of Europe 
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and though he is an avowed and sincere partisan of peace, and is 
supported in his views by at least one powerful Minister, an anti- 
English movement might be successfully misrepresented to the 
Sovereign in some such manner as we have already suggested. He 
would be told that interference is desired solely in the interests of 
peace, and that there is a strong enough peace party in England to 
prevent such action being resented. In perfect good faith the author 
of the Peace Rescript might thus be misled into taking some 
step which would provoke the bloodiest war of the century. In 
order to guard against an honest blunder of this kind it becomes 
the duty of British statesmen of both parties to warn foreign 
nations, in the clearest and most courteous language, that Great 
Britain intends to settle the South African question in her own 
way, at her own time, and that it offers no scope for out- 
side interference in any shape or form. It is likewise the duty of 
the British Government to assume that such a warning will not be 
listened to, and to take all necessary precautions, of which the 
most elementary is to place all our available ships on a war footing 
forthwith, and to load up our coaling stations with coal and 
ammunition. If our enemies really mean mischief they will waive 
preliminary formalities. The Boer ultimatum came as a surprise. 
Let us be ready for the next enemy, whether singular or plural, 
and let us remain ready for him from January to December. 
Throughout this period Great Britain will be stripped of all her 
effective soldiers, and will be practically devoid of guns. What 
wonder if she is regarded as a tempting prize by German and 
French strategists, who, not being disciples of Mahan, are convinced 
that with reasonable luck Great Britain can be invaded. 


Whenever the question of a European menace to 

ACanarp. England is broached some enthusiast invariably 
comes forward with wild statements as to the 

attitude of the United States. Thus the American correspondent 
of The Times, who lost touch of American affairs during his long 
sojourn in Europe, which he will never regain so long as he 
remains glued to New York, contributes the following canard to 
contemporary history :—* We hear much of European intervention. 
France, Germany, and Russia each, we are told, is ready, or about 
ready, to seek some advantage for herself out of these English 
misadventures. We hope not, but it may do no harm to remind 
them that this Government (7.e¢., the Washington Government) 
long since considered that possibility, and announced, not officially, 
but clearly, what its own attitude would be in such circumstances. 
It will not view with indifference any violation of neutrality by 
any European Power.” We can discover no ground for this 
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assertion, and believe it to be the figment of a lively imagination. 
It is mischievous because it encourages Englishmen to expect 
assistance which would not be forthcoming. Great Britain will have 
to fight her own battles single-handed. There was a time when the 
United States would have joined any anti-English coalition. We 
could probably count on her neutrality to-day. It is.something. 
In this connection it is observable that a prominent, if not an 
important, English politician is endeavouring to range American 
sympathies on the side of our enemies. Professor James Bryce is 
following in the footsteps of Mr. Stead. Not content to play the 
“ copperhead” at home, where they have ceased to obtain a hearing, 
this couple are devoting themselves by pamphlet and article to 
inflame, the one the European, the other the American, public 
against us. It is therefore necessary to speak plainly as to their 
motives. They are animated by a blind hatred of Mr. Chamber- 
lain, which a strong man not infrequently inspires in the weak and 
vindictive. The Colonial Secretary has steadily refused to buy Mr. 
Stead’s support, which is at the service of any eminent man who 
will allow himself to be interviewed by the editor of The Review of 
Reviews. Mr. Chamberlain has likewise had frequent occasion to 
chastize Mr. Bryce, who cuts a poor Parliamentary figure, in debate, 
and it is known that the Professor nurses his grievances, That the 
animus of these two propagandists is personal and not political 
is shown by the fact that both are friends and applauders of Mr. 
Rhodes. Mr. Stead approved the Jameson Raid at the time it 
occurred, and extolled its author, Mr. Rhodes, to the skies. Mr. 
Bryce, who was the guest of Mr. Rhodes and the Chartered 
Company at the time the preparations for the Raid were in full 
swing, preserved a strange silence with regard to that disgraceful 
and idiotic enterprise at a time when condemnation would have 
been useful. He subsequently wrote a book which was inter- 
preted as a justification of a forward British policy in South Africa. 
He now turns his back on his book because Mr. Chamberlain has 
become identified with that policy, as Mr. Chamberlain must be 
discredited at all costs. We are sorry to wash this dirty British 
linen in public, but Messrs. Stead and Bryce need exposure. 


Mr. Chamberlain delivered a speech at a Liberal 

a Unionist luncheon at Leicester, on the last day of 
November, which caused considerable commotion 

abroad and at home. It is, perhaps, advisable to analyze this utter- 
ance, and if we express our dissent from the Colonial Secretary’s 
opinions we do so in no carping spirit. After referring to the general 
belief that Continental nations might be disposed to take ad- 
vantage of our “ anxieties and difficulties in South Africa to adopt 
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unfriendly action,” Mr. Chamberlain dwelt on the improvement that 
had taken place in our foreign relations under the wise guidance 
of Lord Salisbury. He spoke in sincere and candid terms of the 
contrast between our present relations with the United States and 
those which unhappily prevaifed only a few years ago:—“I re- 
member well when I first visited America my surprise and astonish- 
ment at the evidence which was given by statesmen and politicians, 
and by articles in the Press, of the constant suspicion of the objects 
of Great Britain, the constant doubt of her integrity, and the 
generally unfavourable estimate which was formed, both of our 
prospects and of our character. I remember on one occasion 
addressing a great meeting in Philadelphia, and I ventured to 
say to my audience that what was wanted was a new Columbus 
to set out from America in order to discover the United Kingdom, 
and that he should return to America to tell them something 
which they did not know of the character of the strange people 
who inhabited these islands. This ill-feeling, for it almost 
amounted to that, was due no doubt to many causes. It was 
due to the fact that the United States had never been at war 
with any Great Power except with Great Britain; it was due to 
their traditions, extending over a century; it was due to the feel- 
ing that they were insufficiently supported, that the sympathy 
of this country was not with them in their great Civil War; 
it was due to the general belief that the people of this country 
would see with satisfaction any harm that might befall them.” 
Mr. Chamberlain spoke of the change that came over American dis- 
trust and dislike of Great Britain as a consequence of the attitude 
of Europe during the Spanish-American War :—“It appeared to 
me almost useless to contradict these mistaken and erroneous 
opinions, but what the asseverations of statesmen could not do was 
done by the proof of sympathy which we were able to give when 
the United States found itself the other day the object of some- 
thing of the suspicion which so often has accompanied our own 
transactions, when it was engaged in what we saw at once to be a 
war of justice, a war against oppression, a war in favour of civiliza- 
tion and of good government. Our action proved to the Americans 
that we were indeed one people, that the same thoughts animated 
us, that we were guided by the same principles.” So far so good. 
We all desire to see friendly relations established between Great 
Britain and the United States, though there is a difference of 
opinion as to how this desirable object may best be compassed. 
Some hold that it is not furthered by frequent platform speeches 
or gushing newspaper articles, others that it cannot be too con- 
stantly paraded at public meetings, “written up” in the Press, or 
drowned in champagne. In either view, there is one word— 
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“ alliance ”—to be rigorously avoided in discussing the subject, for it 
is even more suspect in Washington than in London. Unfortunately, 
Mr. Chamberlain used this disturbing word :—“ The union—the 
alliance, if you please—the understanding between these two great 
nations is indeed a guarantee for the peace of the world.” 


Mr. Chamberlain proceeded to examine our re- 

GREAT BRITAIN Jations with Germany. He went the length 

of declaring for an Anglo-German alliance :— 

“But there is something more which I think any far-seeing 
English statesman must have long desired, and that is that 
we should not remain permanently isolated on the Continent 
of Europe; and I think that the moment that aspiration 
was formed it must have appeared evident to everybody that the 
natural alliance is between ourselves and the great German 
Empire.” As Mr. Chamberlain was fresh from a long interview 
with the German Emperor at Windsor, considerable significance 
was attributed to these words, as well as to those which followed, 
and the impulsive forthwith assumed that some secret under- 


standing had been arrived at by the German and British 
Governments :— 


** What does unite nations? Interest and sentiment. What interest have 
we which is contrary to the interest of Germany? We have had, as I 
said, differences, but they have all been about matters so petty as regards 
the particular merits of the case that they have not really formed occasion 
for anything like serious controversy. These differences have, under Lord 
Salisbury’s wise administration of foreign affairs, been one by one gradually 
removed, until at the present time I cannot conceive any point which 
can arise in the immediate future which would bring ourselves and the 
Germans into antagonism of interests. On the contrary, I can foresee many 
things in the future which must be a cause of anxiety to the statesmen of Europe, 
but in which our interests are clearly the same as the interests of Germany, and 
in which that understanding of which I have spoken in the case of America might, 
if extended to Germany, do more perhaps than any combination of arms in order 
to preserve the peace of the world. But, as I have said, 1 do not rest in the case 
of nations upon alliances of interest alone. The world is not governed entirely by 
interest, or, in my opinion, particularly by interest. Sentiment is one of the 
greatest factors in all our affairs, and there is no reason why the sentiments of 
the people of the two countries should not be found in accord.” 


Mr. Chamberlain then diverged to castigate the foreign Press, 
a task that would appear to be rather the province of the 
British journalist than the British statesman, all the more as the 
speaker selected his victims somewhat arbitrarily from one country 
and ignored equally gross Press outrages perpetrated elsewhere :— 


‘**We have been accustomed for some time past to the abuse of the foreign 
Press—an abuse which has been carried to an extreme which I do not think has 
been witnessed for generations—abuse which, in some cases, has not only not 
spared the private character of statesmen, but has not spared the, to us, almost 
sacred person of the Queen. These attacks upon Her Majesty, whether as ruler of 
this Imperial State or still more as woman, have provoked in this country a natural 
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indignation which will have serious consequences if our neighbours do not mend 
their manners, At least we may congratulate ourselves, as indeed we should have 
expected from the nature of things, that the worst excesses of these disgraceful 
and slanderous statements have not appeared, at any rate, in the German papers.” 
Mr. Chamberlain finished his attack on foreign newspapers with a 
singularly apt quotation :— 
**T am inclined to say, in the words of Canning regarding the criticisms of Pitt 
nearly a hundred years ago :— , 
¥ ‘ Proceed : be more opprobrious if you can. 
Proceed : be more abusive every hour. 
To be more stupid is beyond your power.’ ” 


Mr. Chamberlain wound up his references to 
foreign affairs by a vigorous espousal of a new 
triple alliance :— 


‘* It is not with German newspapers that we desire to have an understanding or 
alliance ; it is with the German people ; and I may point out to you that at bottom 
the character, the main character, of the Teutonic race differs very slightly indeed 
from the character of the Anglo-Saxon, and the same sentiments which bring us 
into close sympathy with the United States of America may also be evoked to 
bring us into closer sympathy and alliance with the Empire of Germany. What 
do we find? We find our system of justice, we find our literature, we find the 
very base and foundation on which our language is established, the same in the 
two countries, and if the union between England and America is a powerful 
factor in the cause of peace, a new triple alliance between the Teutonic race and 
the two great branches of the Anglo-Saxon race will be a still more potent in- 
fluence in the future of the world. I have used the word ‘alliance’ sometimes 
in the course of what I have said, but again I desire to make it clear that to me 
it seems to matter little whether you have an alliance which is committed to 
paper or whether you have an understanding which exists in the minds of the 
statesmen of the respective countries. An understanding, perhaps, is better than 
an alliance, which may stereotype arrangements which cannot be accepted as 
permanent in view of the changing cireumstances from day to day. An under- 
standing, a determination to look favourably upon the motives of those with whom 
we desire to be on terms of friendship—a feeling of that kind, cultivated, exist- 
ing, and confirmed by all these three countries will, Iam certain, be to their 
enormous advantage, and [ believe, whether they think it themselves or not, will 
also be to the advantage of other nations.” 


THE NEW 
TRIPLE ALLIANCE. 


We do not believe it to be either the desire or the interest of Great 
Britain or the United States to enter into any kind of alliance with 
Germany, and as understandings with that Power so swiftly turn 
into misunderstandings which breed further ill-will, the fewer such 
arrangements the better. Perhaps the reader will say that we are 
not entitled to set our opinion against that of Mr. Chamberlain, 
who may have facts before him unknown to us. If his views as. 
to an Anglo-Saxon-Teutonic entente are shared, as alleged, by one 
of the ablest diplomatists who has ever served the United States, 
Colonel Hay, is not the new triple alliance entitled to respectful 
consideration? But observe how this “understanding” has worked 
hitherto. When the rupture between the United States and Spain 
occurred in April, 1898, Germany, to the amazement and indigna- 
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tion of Americans, and the dismay of Germans living in America, 
who never cease to be Germans, put all her money on the wrong 
horse. Not only was the German Press offensive beyond measure, 
but the German Government was as hostile as it dared to be, and 
sent a large fleet to the Philippines to intimidate Admiral Dewey, 
who only extricated himself from a perilous dilemma, and his country 
from another war, by opportunely firing upon the German flag, and 
telling the German admiral to go somewhere else—for neither of 
which acts was he ever asked to apologize. That is the only way to 
secure German respect, and is infinitely preferable to a policy 
of graceful concessions or soft solder. As the United States was 
to be neither bullied nor blackmailed, only one course was left 
open to Germany, viz.,to make it up. The British Government 
happened to be on good terms with that of Washington, so British 
good-nature was prevailed upon by Berlin and our good offices 
were employed to restore the good relations that formerly pre- 
vailed between Germany and the United States. Directly we had 
performed this valuable service all the gutter squirts in Ger- 
many were turned upon us over the Samoan affair, while the 
German Ambassador in Washington openly denounced us in the 
American Press in order to embroil us with the United States. 
The Ambassador’s effort failed completely, owing to the loyalty of 
Colonel Hay, but it succeeded in opening a good many English eyes 
as to the folly of trusting Germany. The proposed triple alliance, 
in our opinion, simply means putting Germany in a position 
to make perpetual mischief between Great Britain and the United 
States. We have no doubt that she would play her part of “the 
honest broker ” with consummate skill and considerable profit, but 
we would say both as regards Lord Salisbury and Colonel Hay, 
“surely in vain the net is spread in the sight of any bird.” 


Mr. Chamberlain is, unfortunately, not the only 
ANGEOPHOBIA member of the Cabinet who cultivates amiable illu- 
sions as to the “friendship” of Germany. It may be 
as well, therefore, to describe the real attitude of the German people 
towards this country, more especially as the German Government are 
utilizing, if they did not originally create, this Anglophobia to float 
a new fleet which is avowedly directed against ourselves. A recent 
number of the Kélnische Volkszeitung (published at Cologne) con- 
tained a letter from Berlin which, in the opinion of The Times 
correspondent, who has lived for several years in that city and 
knows what he is talking about, “ gives an excellent description of 
the state of feeling in the German capital.” It is a sharp warning 
to us :— 


‘*Germans are in general of a peaceful disposition, and in that matter there is 
no difference between the inhabitants of Berlin and those of the provinces, 
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- - . Butif the question were put in Berlin in the form ‘Which nation would 
you best like to thrash?’ 98 per cent. of the residents in the capital would reply 
‘The English.’ Especially in the present war, if matters fell out according to the 
wishes of the people of Berlin, not a single redcoat would ever see the chalk cliffs 
of Albion again. But it is obvious that in these circumstances many a man, even 
among the extreme Liberals, finds the navy scheme more to his taste when he 
thinks it will bring us an opportunity of giving the English a good thrashing.” 


Attention is called to a recent outburst in the Hamburger 
Nachrichten ridiculing the idea of “common interests between 
England and Germany, which are to be advanced by an under- 
standing in Mr. Chamberlain’s sense. We ask, Where are they ? 
They are not to be found on the Continent, and so must lie in the 
realm of trans-oceanic and colonial politics. But we are in these 
matters, as in commerce, engaged in the keenest competition with 
the English and the Americans. Community of interests between 
Germany, England, and America can only exist in the sense in 
which we have experienced it in the Samoa question. The identity 
of interests consists solely in the identity of the object in dispute. 
There is, doubtless, a series of questions in which both England 
and Germany are interested, but always as competitors when not 
as opponents. Such an identity of the object in dispute is a 
justification for diplomatic negotiation, and, when an under- 
standing cannot be arrived at, in the final instance for the appeal 
to the sword, but never for an alliance.” Upon this candid 
utterance the correspondent of the Kélnische Volkszeitung makes 
the following comment :—“ The ‘appeal to the sword’ is, however, 
impossible. . . . It is one of the first axioms of states- 
manship to come to an understanding with an opponent whom we 
cannot overcome. It is exactly since we have entered upon a 
colonial and trans-oceanic policy that we have been compelled to 
lay greater stress upon the maintenance of good relations with 
England, which could place the greatest difficulties in our way in 
every part of the world.” That is fairly suggestive. It should not 
be lost in Downing Street. 


On December 11th the German Reichstag com- 
menced to debate the new Navy Bill, which has been 
suddenly sprung upon a harassed taxpayer. Prince 
Hohenlohe, the aged Imperial Chancellor, whose withdrawal to his 
own fireside is somewhat brusquely demanded by influential sections 
of the Berlin Press, opened the discussion by reading a short state- 
ment affirming that, “ In view of the great importance of the navy 
question, the Government feels compelled to inform the Reichstag 
that a Bill to amend the Navy Act is in preparation, and that this 
Bill is intended to secure a substantial increase in the strength of 
the fleet.” The Imperial Chancellor was followed by Count von 
Biilow, the Foreign Secretary, whose utterance was awaited with 
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sympathetic interest by ingenuous Englishmen, who apparently 
anticipated a declaration of Anglo-German brotherhood as the 
natural result of the Count’s recent visit to Windsor. These 
innocents were doomed to a cruel disappointment. The speaker 
entered upon a lengthy and not reassuring review of foreign 
affairs, from which his audience were invited to infer that it 
is imperative for Germany to double her fleet as rapidly as 
possible. He adduced no serious argument in support of this 
policy, but clearly hinted that a big seagoing fleet is re- 
quisite in order that the Fatherland may be able to cope with 
her proposed partners in the New Triple Alliance. “Scarcely 
a year and a half ago the Spanish-American War gave a new 
impetus to the movement of events, and has led to great results 
and far-reaching changes—ancient Empires have been shaken ; 
new countries are made to ferment by new kinds of leaven, and 
no one can say, no one can predict, what the consequences will be 
of the war which has set South Africa in flames during weeks.” 
(Anglophobe cheers.) Count von Bilow went on to ask this 
mysterious question :—* Do we again stand before a fresh partition 
such as occurred 100 years ago? In any case, we cannot permit 
that any Power should say to us on occasion, What is to be 
done? The world is already divided. . . . If Englishmen speak 
of Greater Britain, and Frenchmen of a Nouvelle France, if Russia 
opens up Asia for herself, then we, too, have a right to a Greater 
Germany.” Unfortunately, the Foreign Minister abstained from 
localizing this new Empire, but it is common knowledge that 
German dreams are directed towards Austria, Holland, Asia Minor, 
China, Morocco, and South America. The Austrians, the Dutch, the 
Chinese, the Turks, the Russians, the English, the French, and the 
Americans will in turn deride “German designs,” but all these 
Powers will be cleverly played off against one another, and while 
they are absorbed in mutual recriminations, or exhausting them- 


selves in fighting, the German jackal will stealthily appropriate the 
bone of contention. 


Count von Biilow’s carefully considered references 

REJECTED —_ to other Powers were not the least instructive part 

of his speech. Allusions to Germany have become 

frequent and flowery in the utterances of British Ministers, but 
official German references to England remain within the bounds of 
frigid politeness. It may be hoped that this marked contrast will 
eventually be noted here, and that we may succeed in curbing our 
zeal in courting Germany. Great Britain has no need to run after 
anyone, but if there is a nation in Europe towards whom she does 
not wish to stand in the relation of a rejected suitor, that nation is 
certainly Germany. There is a sound popular British prejudice 
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on the matter which should help to spare us such a humiliation. 
Of the sentiments of the German people towards ourselves there is 
no longer any room for serious doubt, and now that the German 
Foreign Minister has ostentatiously declined equally ostentatious 
British advances, we may hope to have heard the last of the 


‘ matter. Count von Biilow claims to have dene business with, and 


to be on good terms with, all the other Powers, and England holds 
the humblest place on his list. “In the hitherto isolated cases in 
which we have had to come to an agreement upon Colonial questions 
with France we have always been able to arrive at a friendly settle- 
ment without any difficulty. From Russia we have met with 
friendly treatment in these matters, and we gladly reciprocate. 
The good relations existing between us and the United States have 
recently been emphasized by President McKinley with a warmth 
of expression which gives us the utmost satisfaction, and which we 
do not doubt that country will be able to confirm by deeds.” (The 
United States will certainly be squeezed out of something as a 
reward for the official gushing about Germany.) Then comes 
Cinderella’s turn :—‘As regards England, we are entirely pre- 
pared to live in peace and friendship with that Power on the 
basis of complete reciprocity and mutual concession.” Then 
followed a still more significant passage:—“ Yet with all our 
trans-oceanic interests, we must not forget that our centre of 
gravity is in Europe, we must not forget that our position rests 
upon the unshaken Triple Alliance, and upon our friendly 
relations with Russia. . . .” Who, then, are the enemies 
whose menace calls for an immense fleet? “The last few decades 
have brought Germany prosperity and increasing wealth. These 
blessings may, however, excite in others that envy which plays a 
great part in the life of States, as in that of individuals, and as 
a matter of fact we are envied both in the political and in the 
commercial sphere. There are, perhaps, even nations who find 
it was easier and more pleasant to deal with Germans in former 
days, when, in spite of our education and our civilization, foreigners 
looked down upon us as haughty cavaliers look down upon 
humble family tutors.” But “those days must never return; 
we are not going to be the menials of mankind. In the coming 
century, Germany will be either the hammer or the anvil.” 
Therefore the Reichstag must double the fleet. Count von Biilow 
resumed his seat amid great cheering from the Conservatives and 
National Liberals, 7.¢., the Anglophobes. 


The Ministerial statement led to a full-dress debate 

Tue Desate. in the Reichstag, which still further elucidates the 
points we have endeavoured to impress upon our 

readers during the last three months as to the hostile attitude of 
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the country upon which the British Government appears inclined 
to lean. Dr. Lieber, the Leader of the Centre—the most numerous 
party in the House—criticized the financial aspects of the new 
scheme, denounced the manner in which the naval agitation had 
been worked up, and even animadverted upon the part played by 
the Emperor. The speaker pointed to the contrast between His 
Majesty’s speech at Hamburg, and the speech from the Throne last 
year. At Hamburg the Emperor declared that Germany’s bitter 
need was a strong fleet, and at the same time expressed the hope 
that the Reichstag would cease to place party interest above those 
of the commonweal. In the speech from the Throne, on the other 
hand, his Majesty thanked the members for their patriotic devo- 
tion, and willingness to make sacrifices, which they have proved by 
passing the Navy Bill. ‘“ What,” asked Dr. Lieber, “has happened 
during the interval to make the Emperor change his mind?” 
Nothing. And, therefore, it could only be presumed that irrespon- 
sible personages had been at work to misinform His Majesty about 
the views and feelings prevailing in the Imperial Diet, and to egg 
him on against that body. His Majesty had said that had the re- 
inforcement of the navy not been refused him by the Imperial 
Diet during the first eight years of his reign, Germany’s trade and 
trans-oceanic interests would have been better protected. “This 
assertion,” Dr. Lieber proceeded to say, “ appears to be due to mis- 
information, for in the above-mentioned period no fewer than 
ninety-nine battleships were voted by the Imperial Diet, and only 
seven rejected—that is to say, over ninety-three per cent. of the 
Government’s demands were granted.” Dr. Lieber was followed by 
Count Limburg, the leader of the Conservatives, who let the cat out 
of the bag by the frank declaration that the naval measures in con- 
templation were directed against England. England was pursuing 
a robber policy under the flag of humanity and civilization, upon 
which the Socialist, Herr Bebel interjected: “Exactly as we 
Germans do.” After expressing his party's sympathy with the 
Boers, Count Limburg succeeded in extracting the significant 
admission from the Foreign Secretary* that the Samoa Treaty 
contained no secret clauses imposing upon Germany aay political 
or economical obligations towards England. Herr Bebel, the able 
leader of the Socialist Party, who has managed to keep his head 
amid the Anglophobe storm that has swept over his country, 
opposed the Imperial naval policy in a courageous speech. He 
criticized Dr. Lieber, who represented the Emperor, as misinformed. 
His Majesty was very well informed, and was the real pushing force, 
andjnot the party pushed. ll his utterances since the “ mailed 
fist” speech proved this sufficiently. It was he who got it into 


* See the suggestive report of this debate in Zhe Daily News Berlin correspon- 
dence, December 13th. 
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his head to make the German navy a first-class navy. No nation 
had for years been kept in such excitement as the Germans. It 
was ridiculous for Germany to sharpen her claws, and to prepare 
to take England’s inheritance. Even if England were to be beaten 
in the Transvaal War, her position as a Great Power would not be 
shaken. 


Then came the most remarkable speech of the 
ans Bameses’s debate, that of Herr Richter, the leader of the 
‘Radical Left, the “ oldest Parliamentary hand”—as 
The Times Berlin correspondent terms him—in the Reichstag.* 
He very properly claimed that as the Monarch thought fit to 
publicly criticize the Legislature, the latter was entitled to recipro- 
cate. He expressed his own grave apprehension as to the part the 
Emperor was playing in German affairs, for he was seeking to 
supplant the powers created by the Constitution by a species of 
Household Cabinet, and Herr Richter emphatically declared : “We 
do not want any such Household Cabinet policy; we do not want a 
policy based upon Imperial after-dinner speeches.” He proceeded 
to lay bare the mighty naval agitation of which the world has 
heard so much during the last few months. It is run by “ business 
patriots ””:—“ Herr Krupp, of Essen (maker of Krupp guns), bought 
the Berliner Neueste Nachrichten, and appointed as manager Herr 
Schwimburg, who was at the same time proprietor of the Berliner 
Politische Nachrichten, the organ of Dr. von Miquel (one of the 
most powerful Ministers). Herr von Zedlitz (another ‘business 
patriot ’) also wrote articles in favour of the increase in the navy. 
He is a friend of Herr Schwimburg, and, of course, was acquainted 
with the information confidentially given by Admiral Tirpitz 
(Secretary of the Navy). And then the agitation began.” That 
was what was called “a popular movement.” After turning the 
Foreign Minister’s speech inside out, Herr Richter gave expression 
to the universal sympathy in Germany for the Boers, and declared 
that whatever might be the issue of the present war, the impression 
would remain that the might of England had been greatly over- 
rated, and that her vast Empire was supported by feet of clay. 
But sympathies and interests were different things. Germany and 
England were less divided in essentials than any two countries in 
Europe. Herr Richter added :— 

“It is not true that England is hostile to us in our colonial aims. England 
could have taken all our colonies long ago if she had thought it worth her while, 
fer they all lay at her door. It has been possible for all our Imperial Chancel- 
lors, from Prince Bismarck downwards, to delimit our colonial spheres of interest 
by treaties with England in a businesslike manner. Who would ever have 


imagined that England would have ceded Heligoland to us? All these agree- 
ments were successfully concluded without any regard to our navy, but as a result 


* See The Times, December 15th, for a full report of this speech. 
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of the general attitude of Germany to England. We cannot have an alliance 
with England, because England has many interests which we do not share. But 
very many of our interests are quite identical with those of England.” 


The Radical leader subsequently resumed his seat amidst a storm 
of applause from the Left, while the Anglophobes (who had cheered 
the Foreign Minister) broke into angry protests and even hisses. 
If Englishmen are unable to interpret aright the naval debates in 
the Reichstag the outlook is serious. Should Great Britain ever 
allow Germany to hold the balance of Sea-Power in Europe, she 
will invite the fate that inevitably overtakes folly. 


English Conservatives cannot fail to be puzzled by 
a the uniformly unfriendly attitude of Continental 

Conservatives towards this country. We observe 
that all the Clericals and Reactionaries in Berlin, Paris, St. Peters- 
burg, Vienna, and Rome appear to be combined in a crusade 
against us. The Vatican, which is now completely under the 
Ultramontanes, is a far more important and active factor in the 
movement than English Ultramontanes care to admit, and there 
are other equally retrograde influences. The current number of 
the Journal for State and Political Economy, a leading Austrian 
organ, throws a useful light on this matter in an article entitled 
“The War” (see The 7'imes Vienna correspondence, December 26th). 
It discusses the hostility to England so rampant in Europe just 
now, and attributes the attitude of France and, to a certain extent, 
that of Russia to political rivalry, but the Anglophobia of Germany 
and Austria is credited to “the hatred of the younger generation 
for everything that is progressively Liberal. England, by her very 
existence and prosperity, is an eyesore to the generation which has 
grown up since 1866. Their ideal is a democratic, bureaucratic, 
soldier-ridden State. A Liberal régime seems to them of inferior 
value, and they dread its success, which necessarily scatters their 
theories to the winds.” That is a very pregnant observation worth 
bearing in mind by English Conservative editors, who should 
abstain from playing our enemies’ game by vituperating foreign 
Radicals and Socialists, while English Radicals wguld be well 
advised in recognizing that Anglophobia is caused by our political 
virtues quite as much as by our failings. The real gravamen of 
our offence is not that we are land-grabbers or gold-seekers, but 
that we set a bad example by our anti-Clericalism, our liberty of 
thought, our free Press, and our enlightened political institutions. 
A dangerous wave of medievalisin is passing over Europe. ‘To 
ensure its success the one country enjoying real freedom must le 
discredited and, if possible, destroyed. That is why every foreign 
Tory is an Anglophobe, and why Anglophobia alarms so many 
foreign Radicals. 
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A few months ago the present writer contributed an article to the 
pages of this Review in which it was suggested that the time was 
approaching when some reconstruction of the Ministry might fitly 
be contemplated. It was pointed out that, as a matter of fact, the 
differences between the moderate men of the two great parties were 
comparatively unimportant, and that there was no reason why the 
weaker members of the Cabinet should not be dropped out, and 
their places advantageously supplied by some of the ablest members 
of the Moderate Liberal, or, if we prefer so to phrase it, the 
Liberal Imperalist Party. It was felt that there were some four 
or five Conservative Ministers who, though men of undoubted 
respectability and high character, scarcely possessed the attain- 
ments or the abilities fitting them for the supreme direction of an 
Empire in times of difficulty and danger, and that considerable 
public advantage would accrue if for these eminent and, in some 
cases, rather elderly mediocrities, we could substitute such men as 
Lord Rosebery, Mr. Asquith, or Sir Edward Grey. Remembering 
my remarks on this topic, the Editor of Tuz NarionaL Review 
asked me to give him my views as to whether in the existing 
national crisis, the worst through which we have passed for forty 
years at least, the scheme of a Cvalition Ministry should not now 
be revived. If my opinion is of any value on this subject, I can 
only give it in the most emphatic of negatives. Ought the Liberal 
leaders to join the Cabinet at present? If that is the question, I 
say, with the utmost vehemence, NO; and this opinion, as I hope 
to show in reasonably short compass, is not in the smallest degree 
inconsistent with that which I expressed before the question of 
the South African War had arisen to blot all others out of sight. 
Briefly, thé main reason why a Coalition Cabinet seems at the 
existing juncture of affairs altogether undesirable and indeed 
disastrous, is this: we need an alternative Cabinet. We want a 
reserve of public men, of unblemished reputation, influence and 
authority, to take the place of the present Ministry, if it should 
become necessary or inevitable that these latter should resign their 
otiices. The contingency is one which we are bound to contem- 
plate closely. A great revulsion of sentiment is said to be passing 
over the nation. We are told that the sacrifices, the burdens, and 
the perils produced by the War are arousing a sense of resentment 
-nd discontent, which might conceivably sweep Ministers from 
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office as soon as it is safe to “swop horses.” It would be another 
disaster for the nation if it found itself unable to cope with that 
eventuality, and if there were no body of men of influence and 
political experience to take the place of the fallen group. We are 
using up too many things, and too many people, over the Boer War 
already—using up our soldiers, using up our military resources, 
using up the economies in debt-reduction which have been the 
result of thirty years of careful finance, using up our credit as a 
great world Power, using up our distinguished Generals one after 
another ; in the name of common-sense and foresight let us avoid 
using up all our statesmen as well. Even if the present Cabinet 
were not damaged by the war, there might be an obvious call for 
a different Ministry. In making the settlement, in bringing the 
present struggle to a successful conclusion—as to the need of 
which there are no two opinions—and in carrying through the 
gigantic work of reconstruction and regeneration which must 
follow, it may be a matter of the first importance to turn to 
men unhampered by hasty pledges and grievous mistakes. If 
the recognized Opposition chiefs are not available, the country, in 
its anger and mortification, might turn to some group of new and 
untried, and perhaps untrustworthy, demagogues. Against that 
danger the old party system at least may save us. There are still 
enough men of capacity and position whe, if they will only keep 
themselves clear from ruinous entanglements, may come in at the 
right moment to do service of unimpeachable value to the country 
in the dark hours through which we have yet to pass. 

That the present Cabinet should be willing enough to receive 
into its distracted bosom some of its most influential rivals, is more 
than possible. Ministers have everything to gain by involving 
their opponents in their own clouded fortunes. By constructing a 
Coalition Cabinet they put off the day of reckoning indefinitely, 
for when the war is over and the time has come to cast up the 
accounts against the heedless statesmen who are responsible for the 
present state of things, it will be exceedingly convenient if the men, 
who might otherwise be the counsel for the prosecution, should 
have become allies and associates of the accused. It is hardly 
conceivable that a Liberal Minister, after sitting a year or two in 
the Unionist Cabinet, and rendering himself jointly responsible for 
everything done, could turn round and indict his colleagues for 
what happened previous to the alliance. But if the Conservative 
leaders have a good deal to gain by “ roping in ” the Liberal leaders, 
it is not at all obvious what the latter are to get by it. Why 
should they tie their hands, and close their mouths, at the very 
time when freedom of action may become most necessary? If it 
is power they seek, they need be in no hurry; their turn will 
46* 
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come in any case; and though Ministerial office in England, any 
time for the next few years, is likely to be a burdensome duty, 
much more than a privilege, at least the successors to the present 
Ministry must prefer to come into office with their credit unim- 
paired. 

It may be said that these are merely party considerations, and 
in a national crisis they ought not to apply ; it might bea patriotic 
duty for the best men on the Opposition side to lend their services 
in order to strengthen the Cabinet in every possible way. Certainly 
they ought not to spare their labours, or even their reputation, if 
they can do any good by the sacrifice; but can they? The 
Cabinet, it is true, is not a strong one throughout, and it has several 
weak places ; but, in existing circumstances, it is doubtful whether 
any great assistance could be given to it by reinforcing it from the 
ranks of its opponents. Ministers have, in reality, only one duty 
to perform—that of aiding the naval, military, and administrative 
departments to see the country safely through its present warlike 
and diplomatic anxieties. Parliament will scarcely trouble them, 
except perhaps to discuss the details of the War Budget which is 
to be presented next spring, and which will be no laughing matter. 
Legislation is suspended, and Ministers need not waste their time 
in rousing the national spirit, or explaining to Englishmen that it 
has got to see the war through toa victorious conclusion. That isa 
function which the Opposition orators, like Lord Rosebery and Mr. 
Asquith, and “ Little Englanders” like Mr. Birrell, can most fitly 
undertake; and in performing it they will be doing a far more 
patriotic service than if they suddenly took up the administration 
of one or other Government department, in the midst of a crisis 
not of their own creating. In fact, their words on this topic come 
with higher authority while they are private individuals ; since it 
is clear enough that when they urge this duty upon their fellow- 
countrymen, they are obviously not doing it to promote the in- 
terests of any party, or to retain in power a political connection to 
which they do not themselves belong. At any rate, the advantage 
that might be gained by bringing a really strong Opposition 
administrator or two into the Cabinet, would not in the least com- 
pensate for depriving us of the resource to which I have already 
alluded—that of possessing in reserve an alternative Cabinet of 
capable and experienced public men, upon whom the country can 
fall back should it decide to change its Government. 

It is true that even without a formal coalition of parties, some 
reconstruction of the existing Ministry may be necessary. If Lord 
Salisbury’s health is really unequal to the strain of conducting the 
Foreign Office during a great national emergency, and of combining 
that post with the Premiership, a successor to him in one or both 
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functions will have to be found. The obvious person for the post 
a few weeks ago would have seemed to be the Duke of Devonshire. 
But the Duke is an elderly man, and it is doubtful whether he 
would be strong enough, in either the mental or the physical sense, 
to exercise a proper supervision over national and international 
affairs. It was suggested, when rumours of Lord Salisbury’s retire- 
ment were being bruited about in the autumn, that the Duke would 
only be required to act as a respectable and influential figure-head, 
leaving the helm to one or other of the active Front Bench 
men in the House of Commons. But where is this fighting 
leader to be found? Mr. Chamberlain? Hardly. His Leicester 
speech puts him out of the running as a director of our national 
policy. We should have to fall back upon Mr. Balfour or Sir 
Michael Hicks-Beach, and it cannot be said that the latter 
commands the confidence of the nation or the House of Commons 
in a sufficient degree to fill the situation adequately, while Mr. 
Balfour is believed to be hopelessly tied to the Leadership of the 
House of Commons, a body which he regards with extravagant 
reverence. Under the circumstances it might, perhaps, be as well 
for the Party to look for its leader outside its own ranks. If Lord 
Rosebery could make the patriotic sacrifice necessary for the 
abandonment of his old Party and his old name, he might be asked 
to come in as the new Foreign Minister. But if he does so he 
should come over merely as an individual; it ought to be clearly 
understood that he does not bring his colleagues or his Party with 
him, but that he deserts them from the highest of all possible 
motives. I confess I can see absolutely no personal temptation 
on the part of Lord Rosebery to make this sacrifice. There can be 
nothing to attract him in the task except the consciousness that he 
might be performing a public service of inestimable value. 

But we must hope that Lord Salisbury will not feel himself 
called upon to resign before the general retirement takes place. 
Although he has, in my opinion, marred the close of a great career 
by allowing his colleagues to muddle the country into a war for 
which it was totally unprepared, he still commands great respect as 
a cautious, a prudent, and a dignified diplomatist, and his removal 
from the Foreign Office at the present moment would be a 
misfortune. But that he will have to shed one or two of his 
subordinates seems quite probable. Already, some Conservative 
wire-pullers, and some partisans of one of the Cabinet factions, are 
saying that part of the Ministerial cargo will need to be jettisoned. 
There is a feeling that a scapegoat is required to atone for the 
miscalculations which left our Generals for weeks after the opening 
of the war in a position of disastrous strategic inferiority. The 
“South African gang” have already been casting about for 
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victims. It has been whispered that it was “all Wolseley’s fault,” 
or all the fault of Sir William Butler, and the latter distinguished 
soldier has been made the mark for the most malignant calumny 
in Society and the Press. But those “in the know” have felt 
it advisable to moderate this campaign, being aware that if Lord 
Wolseley and Sir William Butler are driven to vindicate them- 
selves, some very damaging disclosures must ensue. As a rather 
desperate alternative, the suggestion is discreetly sent round that 
Sir Michael Hicks-Beach is the person to blame, since—so it 
is alleged—he declined to allocate the necessary sum to provide 
for mobilization and transport last summer. Sir Michael, who is 
said to have once explained his views of Mr. Rhodes in terms 
by no means flattering to that personage, is not a persona grata 
with the Rhodesian faction. But he is not quite the man to allow 
himself to be thrown overboard quietly, and if he is dropped there 
will have to be some awkward explanations. For the rest, with 
the war to be paid for, there seems a good deal to be said for 
keeping at the Exchequer a financier of old-fashioned and con- 
servative views, who would be much more inclined to make 
the Rand gold-fields contribute a fair share of the cost than to put 
it all on the defenceless shoulders of the British taxpayer of 
the future. 

If any member of the Cabinet is to go, some will demand the 
blood of Mr. Chamberlain. The Colonial Secretary is held to 
have a special responsibility not only for the war, but for the way 
in which the war was began. It is “Mr. Chamberlain’s war” in 
their view. It was Mr. Chamberlain’s diplomacy which produced 
the ultimatum; it was Mr. Chamberlain who had, or was sup- 


posed to have, all the threads of the South African question in his 


hands at a time when most of his colleagues knew little more of 
the matter than the man in the street; Mr. Chamberlain who 
himself discovered, and allowed the Cabinet to discover, that war 
was “inevitable” months after it was too late to make effective 
preparations for it. Other Ministers had other things to think 
about; but on South Africa, and South African prospects, Mr. 
Chamberlain was the Cabinet’s professional “expert,” and if they 
are to blame it is largely for too blindly trusting the Colonial 
Secretary instead of examining the facts for themselves. Accord- 
ing to this view, which is not without support in Conservative 
circles, there are two broad theories wnich can be held as to the 
policy which preceded President Kruger’s insolent ultimatum, and 
on either of them the Government cannot escape the gravest 
censure. The first is that which was probably held by the great 
majority of Englishmen before Mr. Chamberlain and the news- 
papers commenced their “ campaign of education.” According to 
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this view the Krugerite Government was incompetent and pro- 
bably corrupt, and the Outlanders had good ground to demand 
an improvement in their position, But though they were entitled 
to sympathy, and to all the moral assistance that the Imperial 
Government could give them, we had no right to compel a State, 
to which we had granted autonomy, to alter its internal constitu- 
tion to suit our own idea of expediency and justice. On this con- 
struction of the matter Mr. Chamberlain’s speeches and diplomatic 
threats were unwarrantable provocations, to which, unhappily, the 
Transvaal Government responded only too readily. The other 
hypothesis is that which is now put forward as its official expla- 
nation by the Imperial Government, and has been widely adopted. 
I see it is loyally endorsed by THE Nationa REvieEw, though I 
am by no means convinced by the arguments that are adduced in 
its support, which seem to me to put those who employ them in 
the same hopeless predicament as Mr. Chamberlain and the Govern- 
ment. According to this view war was “inevitable from the first,” 
since President Kruger and President Steyn, and many of the Cape 
Afrikanders, had entered into a deliberate conspiracy to overthrow 
the British position in South Africa by force of arms. So far from 
fearing hostilities, Mr. Kruger was seeking them. He and his people 
were longing for an opportunity to attack the English and drive 
them into the sea, and only awaiting a decent excuse to begin. If this 
is the correct explanation, how fatal to Mr. Chamberlain and his sup- 
porters! What ineptitude could be worse than that of providing 
these ambitious Republican plotters with the very occasion they 
sought? What fatality deeper than that of beginning a wrangle over 
the franchise with a Government firmly bent on precipitating a 
quarrel as soon as it suited its own convenience to fire a shot? We 
are told that Mr. Chamberlain did not know that this was the Boer 
temper and policy. But—assuming the present explanation to be 
correct—he ought to have known. It was his particular business to 
know. That is one of the things which he is there to know. We 
are blaming our generals in the field for carelessness in recon- 
noitring the position of the enemy before advancing to attack. 
But what is to be said of Mr, Chamberlain’s tactics? It is a 
colossal example of “ inefficient scouting.” The Cabinet could not 
have believed that the war, which Mr. Chamberlain challenged by 
his diplomacy, would be one, not with Mr. Kruger, but with prac- 
tically the whole Dutch race in South Africa. Otherwise their lack 
of adequate preparation would be criminal. It was Mr. Chamber- 
lain’s duty to see that his colleagues did grasp the facts of the situa- 
tion, and did prepare properly to deal with them. Many of my 
readers will doubtless disagree with me, but I state a view which 
is audible in pious Conservative circles, and it should be taken 
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as a hint by amateur Cabinet makers to proceed slowly in the 
selection of scapegoats. 

Another Minister against whom men are murmuring, to put it 
mildly, is Lord Lansdowne. That the first portion of the cam- 
paign has been a failure is admitted on all hands. It is grossly 
unfair to put the blame on the generals at the front. Blunders, 
no doubt, have been committed by the men in high commands. 
But the elemental Llunder of all was that of beginning the war in 
a bad strategical position and with forces quite inadequate to the 
duties cast upon them. The political miscalculation was at the 
bottom of the error; but Lord Lansdowne, as Minister of War, 
ought to have seen that it was not permitted to affect the military 
situation. He should have insisted that his colleagues listened to 
the warnings of Sir William Butler and the advice of Lord 
Wolseley, and he ought to have taken care that the country 
was not precipitated into a war before it was able to meet the 
enemy on something like equal terms. Lord Lansdowne is 
obviously not the man to preside over the War Office while it 
is conducting a campaign which strains our warlike: resources to 
the utmost. He should give place to a stronger administrator. 

The same may be said of two or three other of the respectable 
mediocrities, or extinct volcanoes, who continue to adorn the 
Cabinet. There are at least half a dozen noblemen and gentle- 
“men who cannot be said to contribute to the strength or credit of 
Whe Ministry in any degree. That body includes two, or possibly 
three, elderly peers whose public career has been creditable enough, 
but who are now a little too old for the fatigues of office in a 
time of so much stress. <A statesman of seventy-six or seventy- 
four might well be relieved from the burden of public affairs at 
such an exciting period. Moreover, there are two or three of the 
umbree, or useful stop-gaps, who find their way into every Cabinet 
for no particular reason that anybody can discern except that 
they are understood to have a claim on “the Party.” These 
harmless placemen do well enough in quiet times; but now, when 
we want all the brains and talent we can get for the functions of 
Government, we can dispense with their services. Can anyone 
maintain that such estimable persons as Mr. Ritchie, Mr. Chaplin, 
or Mr. Akers-Douglas are fitted to steer the Empire through a 
crisis in which statesmanship, administrative ability, and strength 
of character are above all things necessary ? 

The vacancies created by all or some of these retirements might 
be supplied, in part at least, by going outside the regular political 
circle and bringing in some of those men whose capacity has been 
proved on other fields than the platform and the Westminster 
debating-rooms. Why should not the Cabinet have the advantage 
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of including among its members a great soldier, and, if possible, a 
distinguished sailor? If Lord Lansdowne resigns, his place might 
most fitly be taken by the man on whom rests the real burden of 
carrying on the military administration. Lord Wolseley is actually 
the Minister for War at the present moment; but he is a War 
Minister without responsibility, and without the power to lay his 
views authoritatively before his colleagues. Put him in the Cabinet, 
and he will have both, and at the same time there will be no further 
chance of a conflict between the political and the military chiefs of 
the War Department. The same considerations apply, in a less 
degree, to the Navy. Mr. Goschen might take up some purely civil 
ottice, and hand over the Department which he has managed so 
creditably to one of the admirals, if any can be found willing to 
accept the pest. A further strengthening of the Ministry might be 
achieved by introducing one or two men like, for instance, Sir 
George Goldie, the founder of Nigeria, or Lord Cromer, if he cares 
to quit his Egyptian Satrapy, or Sir Colin Scott-Moncrieff, the great 
engineer to whom Egypt owes her modern system of irrigation. 
These names are not those of politicians ; their bearers are free from 
party ties, and no one knows or cares whether they are Liberals or 
Conservatives. But they are administrators whose capacity has 
been tested by the most arduous and successful labour—men who 
have done magnificent work and vindicated their title to be con- 
sidered real rulers and governors of men. It seems absurd that such 
practical genius should be left unused, or wasted in comparatively 
unimportant duties, while the supreme council of the Empire can 
find room for wordy country squires and sedulous political wire- 
pullers. If it is said that a Cabinet Minister ought to be a 
meiber of one House of the Legislature, that difficulty could be 
got over by conferring life peerages on the proposed new adminis- 
trative non-political members, when they are not peers already. 
This, at any rate, seeins the only useful basis on which Minis- 
terial reconstruction is just now advisable. And I would add that 
some young men ought to be brought into the Cabinet to stimulate 
their elders. A Coalition Government I do not for a moment 
believe is possible, and if it were it would be mischievous, for the 
reasons already given. But if the Ministry chooses to shed its 
weaker elements, and strengthen itself by enlisting able men of 
the highest character and talent, either from its own political 
following or from outside, it might do something to restore the 
reputation which the last few months have so seriously impaired. 
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THE CANKERS OF A LONG PEACE. 


For at least a score of years foraigners have described the British 
Empire as a Colossus with feet of clay. Our Press complacently 
attributes to jealousy or ignorance the criticism of our rivals, 
Some of the things said about us are ludicrously and palpably 
false. Others are true, and are known to be true by those who 
have watched the growth of our street-bred population and the 
decay of the rural classes. That the growth of cosmopolitanism, 
the prosperity of trade, the decay of agriculture, the cult of 
infirmity, the facilities for making money without work, and the 
worship of false gods, have corrupted society and injured our 
nation scarcely anyone will deny ; but deeply rooted in the English 
character to-day is the fixed belief, amounting to certainty, that, 
notwithstanding all our troubles, British supremacy shall, at all 
costs, be established in South Africa; that if necessary the working 
classes will consent to be taxed for the defence of their Empire ; 
and that our strength is sufficient to meet the storm now raging 
in Africa, or even the greater tempest already muttering in the 


Mediterranean, on the Persian and Afghan frontier, and in the Far 
East. 


However disagreeable the process, it is useful in this hour of 


adversity to recall what it is that foreign critics have said of us, 
We may learn something even from them, especially in regard to 
our future dealings with South Africa. 

The reasons given by our Continental friends for believing the 
downfall of England to be imminent may be briefly summarized 
under ten heads. We are told :— 

1. That our political system produces, not freedom at home, 
military influence abroad, and efficiency in the State or in the 
field, but is a constitutional device by which power is preserved in 
the hands of the wealthy, the great bulk of our untaxed artisan 
population being condemned to a joyless, monotonous, drunken, 
and unhealthy existence; abroad, the idée mére of our foreign 
policy being bluster against the weak, payment of blackmail or 
surrender to the strong, and a crass blindness to our real interests ; 
in the field our reverses are pointed at as proof of a defective 
system. Instances of those characteristics of our foreign policy are 
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alleged to be shown by Lord Derby’s refusal to buy Delagoa Bay 
for £12,000; the failure of Lord Rosebery and Lord Salisbury to 
require compensation from the French for the Waima outrage, 
where British officers and men were shot down by French troops 
on British soil. The cession of Heligoland and of the almost 
British island of Samoa to Germany without effective considera- 
tion are pointed out as instances of blackmail; while the growth 
of a great military Power in South Africa under our noses is taken 
as an instance of the working of our party system. The Unionist 
majority is alleged to have been the obedient tool of the Radical 
minority, and the Radical minority has been the unconscious but 
self-satisfied instrument of the enemies of Britain. 

2. We are told that the British race resident in these islands is 
rapidly decaying ; that our birth-rate is falling; that our children 
are born weak, diseased, and deformed ; and that no inconsiderable 
portion of our population—and that increasingly—is now crippled, 
epileptic, consumptive, cancerous, invalid, or insane. 

3. We are told that the admitted prosperity of this country for 
eighty years, and its immunity from serious war for forty-five, has 
destroyed our nerve, enervated our manliness, and lowered the 
tone of the nation to such an extent that we no longer dare face 
our national difficulties, but are destined to fall a more or less easy 
prey into the hands of the more virile natiors of the earth, 
since our Government is directed by adroit and unscrupulous 
Semites. 

4. Our military officers are declared to be either bookish pedants 
or frivolous flénewrs, and that our generals and the rank and file 
of our “mercenary” army are no longer a match for troops trained 
and directed by serious students of war in other nations. 

5. We are told that although our navy is big it is not sufficiently 
powerful to prevent the destruction, or, at all events, the serious 
disorganization, of our sea-borne foreign trade in time of war with a 
naval Power; and that, consequently, when attacked by France, 
Russia, or Germany, or a combination between them, the high 
price of food in our great towns within a short period of time will 
impel our artisan population, who have no stake in the country 

and are not counterbalanced by a conservative peasant class, 
to insist on a disgraceful peace. We are further told that our 
navy is honeycombed with disloyalty—witness the theft of the 
signal books, the extraordinary epidemic of assaults on officers, the 
heavy list of desertions, wilful injury of guns, boilers, and machinery 
which no vigilance of the officers is able to prevent. 

6. We are told that no British Government dares to propose any 
form of compulsory military service, and that even if Parliament 

were now to enact a law of conscription with the cansent of the 
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people that it would be too late to save the British Empire from 
disintegration and the relegation of the British nation to the third 
rank among the Powers of Europe. The reduction by the Con- 
servative Government in the strength of the British artillery in 
1888-89 was an event marked by Continental Governments as a 
symptom of the national madness that is a prelude to our national 
destruction, rendered certain by our guns being outclassed by the 
Boers’. 

7. We are told that as Free Trade has destroyed cur domestic 
agriculture and driven the children of the hardy population, who 
fought in the Napoleonic wars, to the great towns, so drink and 
disease and our non-moral educational theories have destroyed 
our merchant seamen, whose places are taken by foreigners to 
such an extent that there is no adequate reserve of men to repair 
the waste in a great naval war. 

8. Weare told that our Jubilee rejoicings were but the feverish 
ravings of a deluded and moribund people. 

9. We are told that the iridescent scum on the surface of society 
indicates festering decay in the whole mass ; that rich men, whose 
gains are the result of fraudulent manipulation of public companies, 
and shameless women are not only received in illustrious circles, 
but that presents are accepted, loans contracted, and bad men 
countenanced in high places. These things are alleged to be not 
only the subject of common discussion in English society, but that 
American and Continental newspapers record them for the benefit 
of their scofting and exultant readers. 

10. Our critics point to the condition of our ancient House of 
Lords, where mere wealth and devotion to Party have led to the 
recent ennoblement of at least eighty hereditary legislators, for 
the most part remarkable neither for character nor ability, and 
distinguished by no national service. While merit is forgotten the 
brewers of beer, Jewish financiers, and the wealthy sycophants 
of partisan Governments have been set in authority over us. 
Titles are alleged to have been bought by gifts of money to the 
Party chest, while national service is ignored. Entry to the House 
of Commons is alleged to be impossible to poor men if they are 
both honest and proud, unless they are professed enemies of their 
country. If honest, they must tell the people truths that the 
people will not stomach ; if proud, they will neither stoop to flatter 
democracy nor accept at the hands of others the heavy election 
expenses necessary to defray the cost of a seat in Parliament. 

On some such grounds as these we were told before the war 
began that the Cape Dutch had been waiting their chance for 
thirty years; that their day had come; that the other manly 
nations will now help them by raising difficulties elsewhere, 
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In a remarkable letter which appeared in The Times of October 
17th last, signed “ P.S.,” and headed “ A Boer on Boer Designs,” the 
writer says :— 


** Before you have finished shouting, and we Boers have finished shooting, I 
will say nothing of the future, but I may remind you that in our little skirmishes 
on former occasions twenty Englishmen fell for every Boer, although we were 
neither drilled nor prepared for action. Now we have had years of drill and 
organization, and without undue boasting we may reasonably expect to maintain 
our superiority. We, the Cape Dutch, the Free Staters, and the Transvaal Boers, 
have the most perfect faith in our own cause (whether other nations think it just 
or unjust is a matter of total indifference to us), and in our noble President, whom 
we all venerate, whilst you have no confidence in your eause, but beg with 
snuffing cant for the moral support and conscientious approval of other States 
and other races. A few short weeks and you will be relegated to your proper 
position—considerably below Spain in the estimation of the world.” 


Sensible people can judge for themselves how much there is of 
truth and how much of exaggeration and falsehood in these 
warnings. Of one thing, however, we English may be certain— 
namely, that our present plight is the bitter medicine needed 
to enable us to remedy the ills, if ills there be, so brutally 
diagnosed by our critics. In this article I cannot deal with all 
the charges against us, and I merely propose to consider them in 
reference to our South African troubles, and by constructive 
suggestion respectfully point out something that may help to 
restore our ancient vigour, renew and strengthen our kin beyond 
the sea, and enhance the welfare of Great and Greater Britain. 

In June last, peace—or serious war only with trouserless 
tribes without artillery—had reigned throughout the Empire for 
a period of forty-five years. The Bloemfontein Conference had 
broken down. Arms and ammunition were being imported in 
vast quantities by the Boers under the nose of the Foreign 
Ottice. All the available horses in the Republics had been bought 
up. Still the people at large and their literary henchmen were 
convinced that peace would not be broken. For eighteen years they 
had placidly watched events in South Africa through the distorting 
haze of Mr. Gladstone’s “ magnanimity.” They believed what they 
wished to believe. It was not until thousands of our best and 
bravest had fallen in battle or were prisoners of war that the 
scales fell from our eyes. But a few weeks ago the views of 
sedentary incendiaries, who have never been nearer Cape Town 
than Margate or St. Petersburg, were preferred by thousands to 
the deliberate opinion of the still, strong man on the spot, at whose 
appointment they raised a chorus of hosannas. By one he was 
held up to scorn as an “alarmist,” derided as “a lost mind” by 
a second, and savagely attacked by a Russophile humanitarian, 
whose claim to authority in South African affairs seems to rest 
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exclusively on his alleged commerce with the spirit world, and 
especially with a ghost named Julia. 

The change that at lust has come over the public mind on the 
subject of South Africa is demonstrated clearly by reading the 
passage in Sir Alfred Milner’s despatch of May 4th, which horrified 
the “lovers of peace” and mobilized all their trained powers of 
incredulity in what they disliked to believe, so as to hamper the 
sensible members of the Government. Sir Alfred Milner wrote 
(C. 9345) :— 


** A certain section of the Press, and not in the Transvaal only, preaches openly 
and constantly the doctrine of a Republic embracing all South Africa, and supports 
it by menacing references to the armaments of the Transvaal, its alliance with the 
Orange Free State, and the active sympathy which in case of war it would receive 
from a section of Her Majesty’s subjects. I regret to say that the doctrine, 
support’ | as it is by a ceaseless stream of malignant lies about the intentions of 
the British Government, is producing a great effeet upon a large number of our 
Dutch fell. -colonists.” 

The li gh Commissioner’s words secm mere commonplace to-day. 

All mea now admit that the Cape Governor wrote thus from 
knowledge ; the case of his opponents was obtained partly from 
Pretoria: the rest from their inner consciousness. As the 
result of coming into line with Sir Alfred Milner, the following 
five propositions are accepted as substantially true by the man in 
the street :—(1) That England’s magnanimity under Mr. Gladstone 
in 1881 sprang mainly from fear; partly from the repugnance of the 
then dominant party even to consider Imperial questions; inci- 
dentally only from the Sermon on the Mount. (2) That the Boers 
have never entertained any illusions as to the nature of British 
policy, and that since the gold discoveries they have been bent 
on founding a great Boer Republic. (3) That from the date of 
the abandonment of the Outlanders by Lord Rosmead after the 
Jameson Raid, blood (not ink or words) became the only per- 
manent means of settling the rival pretensions to sovereignty in 
South Africa. (4) That arrayed against England to-day are not only 
the Republics and the disloyal Cape Dutch, but all that Germany 
and France can unofficially supply—Boer strategy is German, 
Boer intellect German, and German artillerists and sympathies 
are behind the Boers. And, finally, (5) That the settlement after 
the war must not only destroy the cockatrice oligarchies we 
first hatched and then endowed, but must also end the power 
of the disloyal Dutch in Cape Colony and of German brains and 
Continental mercenaries again to convert a difference with one 
petty State into a great war taxing the energies of the whole 
Empire. The views now held by the man in the street are the 
opinions long held by the vast majority of the colonists of our race 
in South Africa, who are now bearing the brunt of the battle. 
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Hitherto the views of British colonists and Outlanders in South 
Africa have been flouted not only by those who—sincerely enough, 
no doubt—describe themselves as “lovers of peace,” but also by 
the military hierarchy. In the interests of real peace it is time 
that contempt for the half inarticulate British colonist and 
Outlander were dropped, that we should listen respectfully to 
what he has to say, loyally endeavour to understand him, and 
weigh well his matured opinions. The Iinperial Light Horse have 
already dispelled some illusions about the “cowardly” Johannesburg 
Outlander. Other misconceptions equally pernicious still remain. 
That capacity for belief in what we wish to believe is one of the 
deadliest dangers of our democratic Empire will come home to 
anyone taking the trouble to look back at recent South African 
history. But for the Peace Party and their friends in Pretoria, 
and the Opposition, the importation of artillery and munitions by 
the Boers would have been stopped before the movement became 
dangerous. The hatred Mr. Chamberlain has inspired is mainly 
due to the fact that he, almost alone among English statesmen, 
being in contact with the Colonies, saw facts as they are, pene- 
trated Boer designs, anticipated consequences. He selected and 
appointed the man on the spot, and loyally supported him when 
the storm broke. Mr. Chamberlain, as the spokesman of the 
colonist, has established a better title to popular confidence in 
the settlement than is yet accorded to him by his political 
opponents, 

There is no harm in stating now what is a commonplace among 
those behind the scenes of the South African question—viz., that 
the knowledge of the war being inevitable after the Bloemfontein 
Conference broke down was more common than is supposed, con- 
sidering the almost universal expression of opinion, even up to the 
last, that there was no danger of war. The men who really knew 
were compelled to consider the desire of the British public to 
believe what they wished to believe—i.c., that there should be no 
war. A Minister, in the month of June, after the failure of the 
Bloemfontein Conference, asked a South African colonist whether 
he thought there would be war. The answer was: “Of course 
there will. What other issue is possible now that Kruger 
has shown that he intends to yield on nothing?” “Good 
gracious!” said the Minister, “you don’t say so! But for 
Heaven’s sake don’t publish this opinion, because if the public 
thought there was going to be war we could do nothing with 
some of our Cabinet.” 

If the panorama of British policy in South Africa during the past 
hundred years were only displayed at Charing Cross to the public 
the future might be less gloomy than it is. The politicians who 
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will be responsible for the settlement, whenever it arrives, belong to 
the same class, are saturated with the same political party system, 
are liable to be influenced by the same limitations, prejudices, 
egotisms, and political opportunism as the mismanagers of Africa 
in the past. The following table of British policy during the last 
hundred and four years shows that the statesmen responsible dis- 
played less continuity of purpose than a weather vane: that, at least 
shows which way the wind blows; but they were considered the 
wisest men of their time. 


1795. England annexed Cape Colony. ; 1854. England evacuated the Orange 
1802. England restored Cape Colony | ree State. 
to the Dutch, 1862. England guaranteed indepen- 
1806. England annexed Cape Colony. dence to the Transvaal. 
1835. England occupied Natal. 1877. England annexed the Transvaal. 
1838. England abandoned Natal, 1881. Englandevacuated the Transvaal 
1843. England annexed Natal. (after a whipping). 
1848. England conquered the Orange | 1900, England annexes the Transvaal 
Free State. and Orange Free State, or 
perishes, 


If the above list of events teaches any lesson, it is that unless the 
people of England insist that their rulers shall now make continuity 
of policy automatic and perpetual, as was done in the case of the 
Irish Crimes Act, the very next time this country is absorbed once 
more in a hare-brained socialistic domestic policy there will be 
fresh trouble in South Africa. A British Ministry will then arrive 
in response to a public opinion manufactured by disarmed but 
prolific Boers, a Peace Party that learns nothing and forgets 
nothing, and an Opposition maddened by famine for office. 

No matter how complete may be the final defeat of the Boers, we 
may discover on looking ahead that there are two lions in our 
path. One is the phenomenal fecundity of the Dutch; the other, 
the exhaustion of the mines. To maintain British sovereignty, 
either permanent military rule is essential or the presence on 
the spot of sufficient Anglo-Saxon voters to counterbalance the 
electoral and constitutional inferiority to which our race is now 
subjected. Let us not blink facts. Ascendency of our race is the 
only alternative to the ascendency of the Dutch. By what system 
are these two difliculties to be met, and at the same time how 
shall we conform to the inexorable conditions of equity and equality 
subject to British ascendency as in Canada, imposed on our rulers 
by the intermixture of the two races, and the absence of 
geographical divisions between the different States of South 
Africa ? 

During the last elections, when British influence made itself 
definitely felt for the first time against the Afrikander Bond, there 
was an unfortunate split'on the British side by the secession of the 
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so-called Moderate Party, who were not blind followers of Mr. 
Cecil Rhodes. The gradual increase in the dominion of Dutch 
over British had been advanced as the reason for the return of 
certain Bond members for purely native constituencies. Tengo 
Jabavu, the Kaffir editor of Jmvo, succumbed to Bond influence 
and deserted the British, who made him what he is, When 
British supremacy or British firmness has, however, once been 
forcibly established in the native mind, there is little doubt that 
he will withdraw his support from the Afrikander Bond. Whether 
we shall be wiser to use the Kaffir vote against the Dutch than the 
Kaffir rifle is a doubtful proposition. Disfranchisement of native 
voters may become a necessity to a white people who have re- 
covered their ascendency and their common-sense. 

It is estimated by experts that there will be a small majority of 
British in the next Cape Legislature, and, with greater representa- 
tion given to the towns, this plurality will be subsequently 
increased. 

Rebel colonists who, after fair trial, have been proved to have 
taken up arms against us, or to have displayed disloyalty prior to 
the invasion, should not be treated leniently. Their punishment 
will be a reward to those who have remained loyal. The Cape 
Colony will promptly settle down almost at once to its farming 
occupations, and it may be expected that if infirmity of purpose is 
not allowed to masquerade as “generosity,” the Progressives will 
soon possess power to enforce an excise on brandy and reduce the 
income and food taxes, and thus arrest the appalling demoralization 
of the Kaffirs through Dutch alcohol. 

The Cape Colony has not a single grievance. It has been treated 
with the utmost forbearance by the British Government, but 
British “ magnanimity ” has been repaid by scandalous oppression 
of Europeans. <A large number of farmers and their sons have 
joined the enemy. They, like their cousins in the Transvaal, have 
a keen sense of justice, and the present Bond Cape Ministry, which ~ 
gave to Mr. Kruger and Mr. Steyn their one chance of success, 
know that the Dutch of the Cape Colony cannot expect to emerge 
from the war precisely as they went into it. The division of the 
Cape Colony into two provinces may become necessary. For 
twenty years the eastern province has been oppressed by Afrikan 
derdom in a manner only differing in degree from the oppression 
inflicted by President Kruger on his Outlanders. To the humi- 
liations endured by the English of the Transvaal men of our 
race in the Cape Colony are no strangers. In Grahamstown, 
King William’s Town, Port Elizabeth, and Kimberley, where the 
British element is strong, inferiority is not apparent; but in the 
country districts on the Stormberg, in the districts near Dord- 
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recht, now occupied by the Boers, in Queenstown, Aliwal North, 
and the whole of the north-east border districts, the lives of 
English settlers have long been as much embittered by the 
ignorant arrogance of the more numerous, but less intelligent, 
Dutch as in the Transvaal itself. I speak of what [ have seen. 
The system of taxation in the Cape Colony presses heavily upon 
the English. The Cape Colony is the only civilized country in 
the world without an excise tax. The effect on morals may be 
imagined. The deficiency in revenue created by home-grown 
alcohol, bearing no share in the burdens of State, is borne by 
income tax, food stuffs, and necessaries. If the eastern province, 
with its capital of Port Elizabeth or Grahamstown, were respon- 
sible for its own legislation, a general Scab Act, a proper irrigation 
system, and an enlightened tariff would long since have become 
the law of the land. 

There is only one way in which the electoral difficulties in the 
Cape Colony can be radically and permanently remedied, and that 
is by an ad2quate system of colonization. Under proper irriga- 
tion arrangements there is ample room in the Cape Colony 
for a further two millions of people.* Its position as regards the 
markets of the world is more favourable than either Canada or 
Australia. It enjoys the permanent protection of being 6,000 miles 
nearer London than the latter; while as regards the former, the 
Cape Colony can produce, under a more enlightened economic 
system, not only sufficient food for itself, but as much fine fruit 
and wine as the world requires, provided political tranquillity is 
established. 

In the want of foresight displayed by successive British Govern- 
ments—with two spasmodic interludes in 1817 and 1856—in not 
stocking South Africa with British colonists, we have one of the 
chief reasons for the present war. Every child immigrant from 
these shores is an envelope containing at least three votes 
which, presumably, will be cast on the side of progress and the 
British Empire. The failure to spend £100,000 or £150,000 after 
the Bechuana expedition in promoting the settlement of British 
working-men and agricultural labourers deprived the Empire of 
votes which at the recent Cape election would have excluded Mr. 
Schreiner from office, and would thus probably have avoided the 
war by preventing General Butler’s conversion to Boer sympathies. 
Not being among the critics who prophesy after the event, I may 
perhaps recall a passage from a paper read by me before the Society 
of Arts on January 26th, 1886, in the discussion on which the late Sir 


* T amaware that so great an expert as Mr. Bryce holds a contrary opinion, but 
I cannot trace, either in his books or his travels, any trace of exhaustive stu ly of 
the subject. 
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Charles Mills, and Sir Saul Samuel, and also Sir Charles Tupper 
took part :— 


“The recent expedition in Bechuanaland, involving an expenditure of over 
a million sterling, has left a country the size of Spain to fortuitous develop- 
ment, and to the chances of Boer energies and leisure. Jeyond the resources 
of private enterprise, the colonization of Bechuanaland by Great Britain, at a 
cost of £125,000, not for the purpose of relieving home distress, nor even with 
the object of creating a new market for British trade, bat to stock with settlers 
of British and loyal Dutch blood a land coveted by those who regard not their 
neighbours’ Jandmark, in the opinion of those on the spot most competent to 
judge, would secure for the British taxpayer an assurance of peace and rest 
from which, under present circumstances, he is only too likely again to be 
disturbed. And when this disturbance does arise, it should be remembered that 
the sword cannot be effectively drawn 1,000 miles in the interior of Africa for 
half a quarter of a million of money. England has now assumed a responsi- 
bility for Bechuanaland which belongs to her whether she recognizes or evades 
her inalienable engagements to white men and black, The alternative, ac- 
cordingly, is offered either of making a moderate expenditure for a special 
purpose, which shall be as final in its way as was the cost of the colony of 
1820, or of incurring liabilities which accumulate at compound interest while 
England sleeps.” 


Again I wrote, in March, 1886 :— 


‘“‘We may ignore the cloud ahead. We may fold our hands and ery for a 
little more sleep and a little more slumber, but responsibilities are accumu- 
lating at compound interest while England dreams the precious hours away. 
If the new Government of Mr. Gladstone doubt the accuracy of these facts, 
let them ask Lord Wolseley, Sir Charles Warren, Sir Hercules Robinson, Mr, 
Upington, and Sir Charles Mills for their confidential opinions. Like Mr. 
Gladstone’s jam, colonization is an ‘ excellent substitute’ for the cannon solution 
of an existing dilemma.” 


As to the political effect in the Cape of successful immigration, 
I may mention the following case. A married couple named 
Cawood went, in 1820, to the Cape Colony, in the ship John, 
in Hazelhurst’s party. There are now nearly 500 descendants 
of the original Cawoods in the Cape Colony, consuming to 
the amount of £1,500 to £1,600 a year of British products. 
A brave Cawood was wounded the other day in a sortie from 
Kimberley. The annual profit to the Mother Country on the 
consumption of the Cawoods exceeds the original cost of their 
settlement. While it cannot be expected that all immigrants 
will be as profitable or as prolific as the Cawoods, their debt to 
the Government of Lord Liverpool has been discharged a hun- 
dred-fold by the stability they have contributed to the Colony, by 
the work they have created for artisans and spinners in the Old 
Country, and by the indirect advantages of every kind arising from 
their having taken root in South Africa. 

On February 9th, 1886, Lord Wolseley wrote as follows :— 

**T have much pleasure in stating it to be my opinion that the great solution to 
all our difficulties in South Afriex is to’ be found im a well-devised and well 
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organized scheme of emigration to sites well adapted for colonization, Those 
sites exist in Natal, Zululand, and Bechuanaland, The Boers do absolutely 
nothing to develop the country they nominally occupy, nor until they learn from 
British colonists what can be made of the land are they ever likely to progress in 
civilization. At present, in the distant provinces, the Boer is very little above the 
poor black man whom he forces to become his slave.” 

There is no subject in the world so easy to generalize about as 
colonization ; none more difficult to translate into practical success. 
The Government crofter settlements in Canada are not successes, 
and, so far as I know, no private experiment in colonization has 
ever been a success where the problem was not grappled with as 
a process likely to occupy a period of at least twenty years, and 
where the settlers were treated as fixtures. No agricultural 
labourers are likely to leave Great Britain for South Africa, and 
the consequence is that any system of sending British settlers to 
South Africa must be arranged on different lines than merely 
placing ignorant townsmen upon land of which they know little, 
with strange implements and animals they do not understand. 
Mere contact with the black races tends to deteriorate English 
children no less than the Dutch. 

I suggest, therefore, not without practical experience of the results 
to be expected, that British settlements should be established in 
the Transvaal, Orange Free State, Natal, and the Cape, in which 
settlers are received and taught the agricultural processes best 
adapted to South Africa, but that no restriction should be placed 
upon their obtaining employment elsewhere. From those settle- 
ments liquor and black labour should be excluded, while a village 
school and a clergyman supply the best elements of home life. The 
principal advantage of these “conduit pipes”—a phrase of the 
Hon. Sydney Holland’s—is that people are not exposed to the de- 
basing influences of the great towns while looking for work, while 
they have time to look about them and the opportunity of acquir- 
ing colonial ways and habits before absorption into the general 
community. 

A further method of introducing population into South Africa is 
to be found in the precedent set by the British Government after 
the close of the Crimean War when the German Legion was estab- 
lished on the lands near King William’s Town. There are a large 
number of reservists who have gone to South Africa, some of whom 
are skilled miners, mechanics, artisans, and tradesmen. Many of 
these men have expressed a desire to remain in South Africa if 
they can find congenial and remunerative employment. If they 
succeed in doing so the majority of them would send for their 
wives, and thus a valuable English element would be introduced 
into the country. It will be too late to discuss the means by which 
this should be done when these reservists have returned home. 
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I would, therefore, respectfully suggest to the great capitalists of 
the mining and other industries that not only philanthropy, but 
statesmanship, would be shown by netting as many of these re- 
servists as possible by offering them employment and enabling 
them to settle down in British South Africa, It is not enough, how- 
ever, for far-seeing capitalists in the mining industry to be willing 
to find employment for the reservists. It is necessary that the 
British Government should smile upon the proposal to increase 
the Anglo-Saxon population by making it known among these 
men that should they desire to remain in South Africa they should 
place themselves in communication with an Imperial official, who 
should be nominated for the purpose of helping them to settle in 
the country. 

When the irrigation system is put in force in the Cape Colony, 
a great impulse will be given to the farming industry. Even in 
the Cape Colony, where brandy is cheap and bread dear, as the 
result of the malign alliance of ignorance with alcohol, much of 
the food is imported. As water multiplies the area of food pro- 
duction the British electorate will increase, and although most 
British immigrants will flock to the Transvaal, where wages will be 
high, the delicious climate and the delightful surroundings of farm 
life in the Cape Colony will attract a certain number of immi- 
grants, who will form a most valuable element. The confiscated 
farms of Dutch rebels will form excellent sites for colonization 
and rewards to the loyal. State subsidy of colonization and 
irrigation will do much to prevent future wars as well as to 
create revenue for the home manufacturer and artisan. The 
men benefited under the Imperial Settlement Scheme pro- 
posed should of course be required to report themselves at 
stated periods, that they may be commandeered in case of the 
local disturbances that may be expected to break out for some 
years to come. This would be no difficulty, as army pensioners 
resident all over South Africa already draw their pensions at the 
local post offices in exchange for a credit letter posted to thein 
from the War Department in Cape Town. Before leaving this 
branch of the subject, I may point out that the increase of the 
Anglo-Saxon element in South Africa should be the main object 
of British policy, and that any capitalist, mine owner, manufacturer, 
shopkeeper, or other employer of labour, who is willing to find 
work for an inhabitant of Great or Greater Britain is materially 
helping his country to solve the blackest problem of the British 
Empire. 


Nominally Englishmen are eligible for employment in the Cape 
Civil Service. As a matter of fact the standard of Dutch required 
has been so continually raised that the admission of Englishmen 
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has almost ceased. ‘he results of this exclusion of Anglo-Saxons 
from the Cape Service has been to throw magisterial functions into 
the hands of Dutchmen of Anglophobe proclivities. For some 
time past the punishments inflicted upon the English for venial 
offences against the law have been severe when contrasted with 
the prevalent tendency to acquit Dutchmen charged with offences 
of a like character. 

The manner in which Great Britain habitually casts aside the 
influence that might become hers, both by fostering the use of the 
Queen’s English and by damping the linguistic ambitions of rival 
races, is one of the most extraordinary phenomena in the evolution 
of our Empire. The use of French in the Egyptian vernacular 
schools, after the blood and treasure expended by our nation, is an 
act of “ magnanimity ” which might be admirable in an individual, 
but is indistinguishable from weakness in a trustee. The “ mag- 
nanimity ” of our rulers in this respect has too often been displayed 
for the benefit of contemporary rivals and potential enemies while 
neglecting the interests of our English posterity, who will have 
their own difficulties to contend with. In Canada the lingual 
difficulty has not been attended with one tithe of the evils visible 
in South Africa, because there is no Black Terror on the Canadian 
horizon. The language of the French Canadians possesses, more- 
over, a literature, traditions, and resources only less famous than 
the language of the British Empire. In South Africa, and 
especially in the Cape Colony, it is different. When responsible 
Government was conferred upon the Cape Colony the right to use 
the Dutch language in Parliament and the Courts was not included. 
When, subsequently, the concession was made, it was then that the 
ambitions of Afrikanderdom were first warmed into life. 

In organized African colonization on the lines of common-sense 
is to be found the weapon which will enable us to meet one of the 
two lions in the way, and at the same time arrest, “ the cankers of 
a calm world and a long peace,” which even in Shakespeare’s day 
seem to have been inseparable. 

ARNOLD WHITE. 


THE LAST OF THE DERVISHES. 


Art the beginning of October, 1899, the Sirdar made his first move 
towards the Khalifa—that is to say, the first move undertaken 
since Colonel Kitchener’s reconnaissance of Sherkeila in January 
of the same year. 

The policy of leaving the Western Sudan to the mercy of the 
Dervishes for so many months was unavoidable, for the simple 
reason that military operations on an extensive scale are not 
possible in that vast area until after the September rains have 
fallen. Whilst the rains are still falling the country is too wet for 
camel transport. After they have ceased to fall large pools are 
found at no great distance from one another, and a small army can 
be watered; but this supply is not to be depended upon after the 
month of December in an ordinary year, for by January the pools 
are mostly dried up by the hot sun. Thus the best months are 
October, November, and December. 1899 has, however, been one 
of the driest years ever known in the Sudan, so that military opera- 
tions had to be entirely subordinated to the question, “ Will there 
be enough water to drink ? ” 

Thus it has come about that in spite of our possessing a large 
force concentrated at Khartoum, Omdurman, and Halfiyah, the 
Dervishes have been practically left alone ever since the battle of 
Omdurman (September, 1898), and they have thus had an oppor- 
tunity of reorganizing their forces at the expense of the unfortunate 
inhabitants of the province of Kordofan. Certain tribes of Arabs 
whom the Khalifa had estranged from his cause were no doubt 
“friendly ” to the Anglo-Egyptian Government ; but without the 
help of an armed force it was not possible to crystallize their 
enmity to the Dervishes into anything like a formidable opposition. 
The “friendlies” reported frequently to our Intelligence Depart- 
ment in Omdurman, and gave plenty of information and much 
gossip about the doings of the Khalifa; but beyond enabling us to 
locate his whereabouts, it was hardly to be expected that the local 
tribes could be of much service in opposing our mutual enemy. 
He was located at Gebel Gedir, in South Kordofan. 
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Meanwhile the British officers of the Egyptian Ariny had beer 
hard at work drilling and imparting the art of shooting and the 
science of “fire discipline” to some 3,000 Sudanese recruits 
(formerly of the Khalifa’s Jehadich), and to the numerous Egyptian 
recruits who had joined the colours to fill gaps caused by the 
transfer to the reserve of so many old soldiers who had been 
retained till after the fall of Khartoum. None welcomed the order 
to move against the Dervishes with greater enthusiasm than the 
Sudanese who had formerly served in the Dervish Army, and none 
gave evidence of better quality than these one-year-old soldiers. 
Though many had wives and sisters in the Khalifa’s camp, there 
was not a case of desertion out of the seven Sudanese battalions, 
and better troops could not be wished for by anyone. 

A start was made by the 13th Sudanese from Omdurman on the 
Ist October, and by the 19th October the Sirdar had concentrated a 
force of 7,000 men at Kaka on the White Nile, some 400 miles south 
of Khartoum and not far from Fashoda. The force consisted of 
horse, foot, guns and camelry—and last, but by no means least, 
of 900 transport camels. The importance of the last-named will 
be more fully appreciated when it is explained that the first march 
in the direction of the Khalifa’s camp was across a stretch of fifty 
miles of waterless country to Fungor, about thirty miles from the 
enemy’s position. Water had to be carried in tanks, and issued 
with the greatest care. ; 

The 9th and 10th Sudanese occupied Fungor on 23rd October, 
but we learned on the same evening that the Khalifa and his whole 
force had bolted a day or two before! 

He was known to have been still at Gebel Gedir on the 18th, 
and it is conjectured that he left a day or two afterwards. The 
disappointment in our camp amongst officers and men may be 
better imagined than described. We had steamed and marched 
450 miles, we had got to within striking distance of the enemy, 
and only to find that he had gone off, fighting men, slaves, women 
and baggage, leaving an empty camp with one sick woman in it. 
Some 10,000 to 12,000 men, women, and children had marched 
away, and it was not certain in which direction they intended to 
journey. As it is no use following the tail of an enemy from one 
soiled camp to another, and as it is obviously sounder to wait in 
patience to locate his position or line of march, and then strike at 
his head, the Sirdar ordered the whole force to return at once by 
steamer to Omdurman, which was reached on the Ist November. 
Each individual cursed the Khalifa in his own tribal dialect, 
and the British officers put the best face they could on the matter 
and studied Reuter’s telegrams from Ladysmith, and wished they 
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Were there with their own regiments. Some spent large sums at 
the telegraph office in fruitless endeavours to obtain employment 
in South Africa, for no one believed there would be another 
opportunity of coming to terms with the Khalifa until after the 
rains of September, 1900. If that astute chief could slip away, bag 
and baggage, from Gebel Gedir when only thirty miles from us, 
what possible chance would there be of closing with him in such a 
vast area as that of Kordofan and Darfur and the Bahr el Gazal 
provinces? Apparently none. 

The Sirdar had gone to Cairo to discuss with Lord Cromer the 
military and Sudan annual budgets. Sir Reginald Wingate was 
left in command at Omdurman. The whole world had its eyes 
turned towards Glencoe, Dundee, and Ladysmith. We did not yet 
know whether the Kalifa was marching (as some said) to El Obeid, 
or (as others affirmed) to Southern Darfur. So we continued drills 
and polo, and the prospect was gloomy. 

But a little reflection might have reminded us that the Sudan 
is a land of violent contrasts and wondrous surprises. It has 
always been thus, and the Dervishes are, of all people, the most sur- 
prising and unaccountable. As an enemy they should never be de- 
spised even by captains who have frequently beaten them in the field. 
It began to be rumoured in the bazaars of Omdurman that the 
Khalifa had still many friends in the city; that arms were avail- 
able, but lying buried; that the populace would rise against the 
soldiers, and, with the Khalifa’s help, would again drive “the 
Turk” out of the country. None of these things were true, and 
we knew it; but the Jeast believable story of all was the truth, 
viz.: The Khalifa and his whole force were marching northwards 
to do for the Turk in one last desperate onslaught—or die in the 
attempt. 

The Khalifa was preaching this daily to his followers, as was 
reported by our gunboat officers. But we still thought it must be 
mere talk. Then we had news of him half-way between Kaka and 
Khartoum, and finally, on November 12th, his advanced party, 
under the Emir Ahmed Fedil, had come down to the river and 
actually fired “volleys” at the Sultan, the mightiest of our gun- 
boats. This news came on unimpeachable authority by telegraph 
from Goz Abu Goma. Next morning, the 13th November, at 
5 a.m., two Sudanese battalions (the 9th and 13th) were warned for 
immediate active service. They were ready for embarkation at 9.30 
the same morning, and proceeded upthe White Nile to Abba Island, 
and landed to reconnoitre Ahmed Fedil’s camp, which they occu- 
pied—without resistance. Ahmed Fedil moved inland towards 
Nefissa. This famous Emir was on a raiding expedition, preparing 
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Omdurman. 


Toski, near Wadi Halfa. 


food depéts for the Dervish main body, now on its march to 


The Sirdar started post haste from Cairo to direct operations, 
and it really looked as if we were to have another repetition of the 
wondrous “invasion of Egypt” which the Emir Wad el Nejumi 
headed in 1889, and which ended in the battles of Argin and 


But on this occasion only a small force was to have the honour 
of watching and dogging the Dervish advance, and of attacking 
the enemy if a favourable opportunity should occur. The follow- 
ing was the force selected for this expedition from the garrisons of 
Khartoum, Omdurman, and Halfiyah, where the bulk of the 
Egyptian Army is usually quartered, and, on his arrival at Khar- 
toum, the Sirdar appointed Colonel Sir Reginald Wingate as its 


commander :— 
KORDOFAN FIELD FORCE.* 
One troop Egyptian Cavalry, under Captain Bulkeley-Johnson, Scots 
Greys ay wi a aaa és a one ak 
2nd Field Battery Egyptian Artillery (six guns), under Captain Simp- 
son-Baikie, R.A. ... ae a aes ns 
1st Maxim Battery (six guns), under Captain Franks, R.A. — 
The Camel Corps, under Lieutenant-Colonel Henry, Northumberland 
Fusiliers Me nae si a oe por re ae 
One Company 2nd Battalion (Egyptian) Infantry, under an Egyptian 
Captain fas ee Po i Ea ee sa i 
9th Sudanese Battalion, under Major Doran, Royal Irish Regiment 
13th Sudanese Battalion, under Major Maxse, D.S8.O., Coldstream 
Guards 


Total regulars of the Egyptian Army 


30 men. 
130° x 
50, 
450 ,, 
100 ,, 
800 ” 
§00 ,, 
2,360 ,, 


Also some mounted Arab ‘friendlies ” under Captain Mahmud Hussein, 1,000 
irregular Jehadich raised for the occasion under Major Gorringe, D.S.O., R.E., 
and 870 baggage camels under Lieutenant Hoskins, North Staffordshire Regiment. 

The infantry brigade, which formed the bulk of the above force, was com- 


manded by Colonel Lewis, C.B. 


* The following British officers were also employed with the force :— 
Staff.—Lieutenant-Colonel Hickman, D.S.O., Lieutenant-Colonel Mahon,D.S.O., 
Major Watson, D.S.O., Major Wilkinson, Lieutenant Cowan, D.S.O., Royal Navy, 
Captain Doughty, Captain Smyth, V.C., Captain Howard, Vety.-Captain Lewis, 


Lieutenant Newall, Captain Boulnois. 


Camel Corps.—Captain Norbury, Lieutenant Paget, Lieutenant Hon. F. Guest, 


Lieutenant Hon. A. Hore-Ruthven, V.C. 


9th Sudanese.—Capt. A. Cameron, Lieutenant Ingle, Lieutenant Wilson. 


13th Sudanese,—Captain Phipps, Lieutenant Whishaw, Lieutenant Langdon. 
Camel Transport.— Lieutenant Flint, Second-Lieutenant Scott-Barbour, Second- 


Lieutenant Nicklin. 
Medical Corps.—Lieutenant Stallard, Lieutenant Nickerson. 
Irregulars.—Major Sir H. Hill, Captain Herbert. 
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Leaving Omdurman on November 13th, and Fashi Shoya on 
the 21st, the above troops marched sixty miles in sixty-one con- 
secutive hours, fought two decisive engagements (on the 22nd and 
24th), destroyed the Khalifa, his chief Emirs, and the last remnant 
of Dervish power, and returned to Omdurman on November 29th 
with a large convoy of prisoners. 

Our own casualties numbered only thirty-nine killed and 
wounded, all caused by bullets, technically called “gunshot” 
wounds. A short account of the more eventful days of this 
expeditionary force may be found of interest, and for that pur- 
pose some description of the country is necessary. Fashi 
Shoya, the camp of concentration, is on the left bank of 
the river opposite to Abba Island, and it is rather a remarkable 
coincidence that the first defeat of Egyptian troops by the 
followers of the Mahdi on Abba Island in 1882 should have 
taken place within view of the camp from which we started this 
year to exterminate the last vestige of the Mahdi’s influence. It 
is still more remarkable that on Abba Island the Mahdi’s brother, 
an honest boatbuilder, should have lived with peace and content- 
ment in a humble sphere, building his boats of stout timber, 
oblivious of wars, famines, and massacres through all these years 
of Dervish rule; and it is satisfactory to learn from the inhabi- 
tants of the island that this simple-minded Dongolawi carpenter 
still builds the best boats of his district. 

At 3.30 p.m. on 21st November the force as detailed above 
marched out of camp in a south-westerly direction along a narrow 
roadway, which had been previously cut through the belt of thick 
trees and scrub which fringes the river bank. After four miles of 
this we emerged into a more open country—still well wooded, but 
with wide, long stretches of sand and gravel which enabled us to 
march on a broad front. The flanks were carefully guarded ; the 
transport camels marched in the centre of an oblong infantry 
square, and the cavalry and camel corps scouted to the front 
and flanks. 

At six o’clock we halted and lay down to sleep in the formation 
we marched in, but with the cavalry and camel corps inside, and 
infantry outposts all round us and some 150 yards from the 
square. 

We carried one blanket per man on camels, in addition to rations 
and forage for eight days, and each battalion had 250 tanks of 
water carried on camels, and calculated to yield a very short three 
days’ supply. 

This season being such a dry one, we were far from certain as to 
where we might find the next drinkable waterpool: and as a 
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fact we only found it after marching fifty-six miles from the 
Nile. 

At 10.30 p.m. we arose, and at 11 o’clock the square moved 
forward for its night march, which in the case of some of 
us lasted until 4 p.m. on the 22nd—a long day, indeed. All 
through the long night we trudged, without a sound, across 
an uninhabited land of undulating sand and gravel and woodland. 
The pace was slow on account of the laden camels, and it was 
difficult for mounted officers to keep awake in their saddles; but 
we have so often had to march through the night that everything 
now goes like clockwork, and the square formation was easily 
maintained. 

Before dawn we reached ihe vicinity of some small wells at 
Bellali—nineteen miles—and reconnoitred carefully, as it was quite 
possible that Ahmed Fedil and his force might have occupied the 
place. But it wasempty. On we marched by sunlight to the pool 
of water at Nefissa—four miles—which we reached at 8.45 a.m. 

Here we obtained reliable and quite recent news from a man 
belonging to Ahmed Fedil’s force, whom our cavalry caught near the 
stagnant waterpool. From him we learned that Ahmed Fedil only 
quitted Nefissa the evening before, viz., on the 21st, and that he had 
gone with his force four miles to the south, and was encamped 
round the pool called Abu Aadel. Our horses, though very thirsty, 
refused to drink from the Nefissa pool, which had been fouled by 
the Dervishes so that it was mere mud and slime. 

Without losing a moment Sir Reginald Wingate sent on the 
cavalry, camel corps, Maxims, and irregulars under Lieutenant- 
Colonel Mahon to engage the enemy, and hold him to his position 
until the infantry and field battery arrived. Two guns of the latter 
were sent on with the irregulars. 

On they went as fast as they could, and the infantry started at 
9.15 a.m., after obtaining a short drink from the water tanks. 

On nearing Abu Aadel the trees and scrub become denser, and 
it was not possible to move on a wide front, but as the transport 
camels had been left to come on with a guard of irregulars the dis- 
tance was soon covered. 

At about 10 a.m. the Maxims came into action on a hill over- 
looking Abu Aadel, and about 800 yards from the Dervish camp, 
which was round the waterpool, but could not be seen from the hill 
owing to the denseness of the wood. The hill was a ridge running 
at right angles to the track along which we had been marching. 
Keeping out of sight amongst the trees as much as possible the 
enemy advanced with the greatest courage in the face of Maxim 
gun fire and camel corps volleys, and made straight for the hill 
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on which the Maxims were posted, and on which also the field 
battery was just coming into action, in advance of the 9th and 
13th Sudanese battalions. 

These two regular battalions were hurrying to the sound of the 
firing as fast as possible, and were deploying into line just behind 
our guns and irregulars, when the Dervishes broke from amongst 
the trees and made a most desperate and gallant attempt to carry 
the hill on which were posted the Maxims and field guns, From 
the base to the top this sandy hill is bare of trees for about 100 
yards, and it was across this short space of ground that the Der- 


vishes charged the guns, which were, for just one moment, in 
danger. 


But only for a moment. 

The 9th Sudanese on the left, the 13th Sudanese on the right, 
were sweeping into action at the double. The Dervishes’ charge, 
gallant and heroic as it was, died out in front of the guns, and it 
was afterwards ascertained that the nearest jibba-clad body was 
ninety-five paces from the line of guns. 

Meanwhile, Ahmed Fedil and one or two of his principal Emirs 
had taken to flight in a southerly direction to rejoin the Khalifa’s 
main body. 

‘The 9th and 13th Sudanese cleared the Dervish camp with fixed 
bayonets, driving the enemy out and capturing a few prisoners, 
The mounted troops, supported by the 13th Sudanese, were ordered 
to pursue, and this pursuit was carried out for six miles, but with- 
out result—the troops returning to bivouac in the usual square 
formation, at about 4 p.m., near the scene of the action. 

The waterpool proved to be fouled and quite undrinkable. Even 
the ammunition mules would not touch it. 

The Dervish killed were ascertained to be 320 men, and an 
equal number must have been wounded, and the total of Ahmed 
Fedil’s force was computed at about 1,000 men, the remnant of 
whom rejoined the Khalifa during,the night. An examination of 
the enemy’s camp confirmed our original information, and proved 
that Ahmed Fedil’s force was actually a large raiding party. 
Bread-stuff—which in the Sudan is called dhowrra—had been 
collected, and was lying about all over the dem. There was but 
a half-dozen of women and no children, and the three chief 
Baggara Emirs had quitted the scene of the action as soon as our 
firing commenced. With regard to the fact that Ahmed Fedil 
quitted before the fight was terminated, and to the remarks passed 
on this conduct by British officers who are wont to fight with, and, 
if necessary, die with their men, whether black or white, I think it 
should be borne in mind that the Khalifa himself possessed a very 
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real power of commanding his subordinates, and that Ahmed Fedil’s 
orders were not to engage us, but to collect grain and retire, and 
draw us towards the waterless country where the main body of the 
Dervishes hoped to deal with us as they had dealt with a former 
Egyptian Army. ‘The action just described was brought about 
entirely by the celerity of our march from the Nile, which enabled 
our mounted troops to surprise the Dervishes and compel them to 
fight to save the grain they had collected. They were given no 
time to carry it away. A number of minor Baggara Emirs fought 
and died with their men when they charged the guns; and two 
days after the action of Abu Aadel, when we finally closed with 
the Dervish force under the Khalifa, Ahmed Fedil and all the 
chief Emirs showed no sign of fear or wish to escape from the 
battlefield—Osman Digna alone excepted. Let us, then, give these 
men the credit they deserve for at least one virtue—fearlessness in 
battle; and as soldiers let us also recognize that the Baggaras 
possessed a marvellous influence over their fighting men, whom, in 
spite of disaster after disaster during these last four years, they 
have each time rallied and again led against their ever victorious 
enemy. 

Friends of mine who were with the guns at Abu Aadel have 
described the Dervish attack, preceded by a hot but ineffectual 
rifle fire, as simply a marvellous display of gallantry; yet I was 
asked on arriving in London how it was we had arranged that the 
Dervishes “were praying on their praying mats, prepared to be 
slaughtered, and quite unarmed ”! 

From the prisoners we took after the action of Abu Aadel we 
learned that the Khalifa and his force, consisting of about 4,000 
fighting men, were moving northwards to a place called Gedid, 
which is situated twenty-five miles south of the scene of to-day’s 
engagement. Although, no doubt, Sir Reginald Wingate must 
have wished to give his troops a night’s rest, it was so imperative 
for us to reach the water at Gedid that we were ordered to march 
off at 11.45 p.m, the same day, namely, November 23rd. 

We were now a detached flying column, without lines of com- 
munication, and the problem immediately before us resolved itself 
into a twenty-five mile march encumbered with camels, with the 
probability of having to fight the whole Dervish force for possession 
of the waterpools at Gedid. The force accordingly marched off in 
the formation already described, but, owing to thick trees and bush 
on undulating ground and to a very uncertain light, it was no easy 
matter to move our somewhat ponderous square throughout the 
night, and the pace can hardly have exceeded two miles an hour. 
Safety from surprise was admirably secured by the scouting of the 
mounted troops, and no precaution was omitted which might 
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enable us to render a good account of ourselves should the Khalifa 
elect to attack us on the march, for it was obvious that Ahmed 
Fedil, who had fled the previous morning on horseback, must 
have given him reliable news of our whereabouts. It was a trying 
march, and during each halt of from five to ten minutes the men 
dropped on the ground and fell fast asleep; but their spirit was ex- 
cellent, there was little straggling, and only two men fell out, dead 
beat. At 7 a.m. we halted for half an hour, and issued from the 
tanks a drink of water to the whole force. For those who are not 
acquainted with the Egyptian and Sudanese troops, it may be men- 
tioned that during forced marches the men carry a ration of very 
nutritive dry biscuits, which they munch as they march. They 
can live for a couple of weeks on this food if necessary, and thereby 
save commissariat and transport to an extent which would be 
envied by British Generals operating in South Africa. 

At nine o'clock we obtained from the cavalry the gratifying 
information that the waterpools at Gedid had been occupied by 
them unopposed, and it was a relief to us all to know that, after 
two nights of hard marching, we should be able to give our infantry 
a full drink of water without having to fight our way to it. With 
only a slight breeze from the north and a hot sun pouring down 
on the men’s backs, we accomplished the last seven miles of an 
exhausting march, and formed up in square formation round the 
waterpools. There was not an inhabitant in the place to give us 
intelligence of the Khalifa’s whereabouts, nor had we as yet any 
idea as to what effect the news of the action at Abu Aadel might 
have had upon his movements. Sir Reginald Wingate therefore 
decided to send out half a dozen friendly Arabs, under an intelligent 
Egyptian cavalry captain named Mahmud Hussein. This party, 
moving in a southerly direction, reconnoitred certain pools known 
to the Arabs, and finally, after a fifteen mile ride, located the 
Khalifa’s camp and force at the pools of Omdobrikat, six miles 
south-east of our bivouac at Gedid. This was a fine piece of 
reconnaissance work, for which the Sirdar promoted Mahmud 
Hussein to the rank of field officer so soon as he heard of the 
episode; and upon the information thus obtained Sir Reginald 
formed his plan of attack, which he very carefully explained to 
commanding officers before nightfall. It was subsequently carried 
out to the letter. Leaving the camel transport in charge uf the 
company of the 2nd battalion and some irregulars, with orders to 
follow us four hours later, the force marched off at midnight in the 
following formation* :— 


* When, later on, we halted to await sunrise the irregulars were moved up into 
line between the battery and the 9th Sudanese battalion, which took ground to 
its left, and the company of the advance-guard acted as escort to the guns. 
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C.C. = Camel Corps. 


Fortunately we had moonlight, for the going was impeded by big 
trees and thorny bush, so that great care had to be exercised by 
mounted officers in order to maintain the formation. Military 
readers will be interested to know that the infantry “ advanced in 
fours from the right or left of companies” ; companies at deploying 
intervals, the flanks in fours. No words of command were per- 
mitted, whistles were sparingly used, smoking was absolutely pro- 
hibited, and silence rigorously maintained. The cavalry, supported 
by a company of the 9th Sudanese, formed the advance-guard ; not 
too far ahead, the camel corps scouted on both flanks ; gnd thus we 
moved through the night till we reached a patch of grassland over- 
looking the wooded area containing the Khalifa’s camp. Here we 
halted and formed into line at 4 a.m., and waited for dawn. 

In the camp, a mile and a half distant, could be heard the war 
drums and nogaras sounding the alarm, and above all, at odd inter- 
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vals, the weird boom of the Khalifa’s ombeya (a huge war horn 
made from an elephant’s tusk), calling the faithful to arms. 
The camp of the Dervishes, spreading without regularity or order 
over a wide space of ground overlooking the waterpools of 
Omdobrikat, was quite unsuited to a defensive position. There 
were neither shelter trenches nor zaribas such as Mahmud had 
so cleverly constructed on the Atbara; some six thousand women 
and children dwelt with the fighting men, and large herds of cows, 
sheep, goats, and donkeys, all looted from the inhabitants of Kor- 
dofan, encumbered the place. The Khalifa had reached Omdobrikat 
only three days before us, and had received on the following even- 
ing, from Ahmed Fedil,news of our approach and of the action at Abu 
Aadel. He had declared to his followers that Government troops 
with their impedimenta would be unable to traverse the waterless 
country, and that should they attempt it, they would come only to 
meet the fate of Hicks and his army at the hands of the faithful. 
All accounts agree that he was confident of victory, and the 
Arab and Sudanese prisoners whom I afterwards examined declare 
that when the Khalifa put himself at the head of his troops all were 
convinced that they were on the winning side. 

It may be noted that at the Battle of Omdurman the Khalifa 
kept out of fire behind the hill Jebel Sergam, but at Omdobrikat 
he placed himself in the forefront of the battle, and his principal 
Baggara Emirs—some fifteen to twenty in number—with the 
solitary exception of Osman Digna, dismounted from their horses, 
grouped themselves around their chief, and led the fighting men 
to the attack. It therefore came about that the action took place 
a mile and a half from the Dervish camp, which thus escaped our 
bullets, and my own belief is that the men decided to come out 
and attack us instead of awaiting our attack, in order to safeguard 
their women and children. 

As soon as the host was marshalled, it advanced under cover of 
the trees towards our right, and then, whilst still out of sight, 
changed direction to the right, moved partially across our front, 
and attempted to envelop our left flank, held by the 9th Sudanese. 
Owing to the semi-darkness, and to the wooded nature of the 
ground, we could distinguish nothing until their firing line came 
into action at about 500 yards’ range, and it was at 5.20a.m., and 
before sunrise, that our outposts sent the first intimation of the 
enemy’s — The sentries had seen white, jibba-clad figures 
moving stealthily amongst the trees, and reported them to be in 
considerable numbers. 

Our pickets were accordingly withdrawn; one note of the 
whistle aroused the sleeping force, and the infantry stood at the 
“ Ready,” front rank kneeling. A desultory fire was opened upon 
VOL. XXXIV, 48 
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us from the edge of the wood, but we held our fire, and waited for 
their numbers to increase. We knew that larger forces must be 
forming up behind these advanced riflemen, and the battery was 
ordered to open fire with shrapnel, so as to search the ground 
where we judged the Dervishes to be gathering. This phase 
lasted a quarter of an hour, whilst we of the infantry watched the 
shells bursting just above the trees at short and medium ranges. 

This and the Maxim gun fire, which was now opened, seemed 
to sting the Wervishes into a more rapid advance, and, with shouts 
and imprecations, they made towards the guns, the Khalifa and 
his Emirs at their head. We heard their yells and experienced 
their fire from amongst the trees before they emerged into the open. 

Our infantry fixed bayonets,and opened with volleys at 400 yards. 
The twelve-pounders and Maxims were hard at it; but in spite of 
this continuous fire, on came the Khalifa at the head of his men. 
Though firing incessantly, their aim was fortunately high, and the 
bullets whistled for the most part harmlessly over our heads. 
Nothing could live within the zone of our concentrated fire, yet 
some amongst them actually charged to within 250 yards of us, 
and died facing their enemy. 

In this charge the Khalifa and most of the Emirs met their 
death, whilst at the same time the 9th Sudanese, together with two 
Maxiins and a dismounted party of the camel corps, were repelling 
an attack on our left flank, which had developed some strength. 
Discipline and steady volleys had decided the fate of the day, and 
fighting came to anend at 6a.m. It had been hot whilst it lasted, 
but our casualty list was-a trifling one, owing chiefly to our good 
position well in rear of the crest of open rising ground. 

About a couple of hundred Dervishes lay dead around us, and 
their wounded must have numbered over five hundred. Mean- 
while, the remainder, having heard of the Khalifa’s death, gave up 
the fight and retired to their women in the camp. 

Seeing that no further resistance was being offered, but not yet 
aware of the fall of the Khalifa, we advanced with every precaution 
towards the dem. We were met by a deputation of the enemy, 
who, throwing down their rifles, asked for quarter for the whole 
force, and this was, of course, readily granted. Froin them we 
heard of the Khalifa’s death, and his body was soon identified and 
placed under a guard. One of the wounded Emirs lying by his 
side told me that early in the engagement the Khalifa was grazed 
by a bullet in the hand, but so determined was he to carry out 
the attack that he concealed the wound by drawing his sleeve 
over it to prevent his followers being discouraged. He went for- 
ward into the thick of the fight, where he fell, struck by the 
splinter of a shrapnel in the mouth and by a rifle bullet in the 
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chest. The body lay 330 yards from our firing line. By his side 
the chief Emirs, including Ahmed Fedil, lay dead or wounded. 
His son, Osman Sheik el Din, had been wounded in the arm early 
in the day, and we found him on a bed amongst his harem in the 
camp, whither he had been broughi by his personal followers, who 
were evidently devoted to him. 

This day, Friday, and the next were spent by us in collecting the 
following prisoners and loot (the figures are approximate only) :— 
3,000 fighting men, 5,000 women, 1,000 children, 1,100 head of 
cattle, donkeys, sheep, goats, and camels, together with a quantity 
of Remington rifles, spears, ammunition, &c., with which we 
marched back to Omdurman. 

Off and on during seventeen years British and Egyptian officers 
have been fighting the Dervishes; no year has passed without an 
engagement on a small or on a large scale; and each year they 
have acquired some experience and practice which have added to 
their efficiency. A native army has thus been built up on sound 
principles, and its commanders are so well acquainted with its 
capabilities that they have been able to utilize them very fully. 
The men composing this force have learned to trust implicitly in 
their leaders, noc merely on account of the just treatment they 
receive, but owing chiefly to the fact that since the first Teb they 
have never been let in for a disaster. They have seen hard fight- 
ing, and suffered numerous losses, as at the battles of Abu Hamed, 
the Atbara, and Rosaires, in each of which the casualties averaged 
over 20 per cent.; but there has been no incompetent generalship 
resulting in avoidable defeat. This explains why Hicks’ army of 
10,000 so-called soldiers failed in 1883 to accomplish against naked 
spearmen, what Wingate’s handful of seasoned men achieved in 
1899 against the same enemy provided with firearms. 

This enemy has now ceased to exist, and the Sirdar has declared 
the Sudan open. . 
F. I, Maxse. 
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My visit to South Africa this autumn, arriving as I did on the 
8th August, when it was still hoped in England that war would be 
averted, and leaving it on the 26th October, after several battles 
had been fought, afforded me a unique opportunity of seeing 
Cape Colony, Natal, the Orange Free State, and the Trans- 
vaal under circumstances of especial interest. Without presuming 
to consider myself as any authority on South Africa, I only pro- 
pose to give some of the impressions made upon me by my visit. 
Travellers, or rather globe-trotters as they are somewhat truly 
called, are at times apt to dogmatize with very imperfect know- 
ledge on the social and political conditions and feelings of the 
countries through which they rapidly pass, and I hope I shall 
not fall into this error. 

We, that is, Mrs. Bartley, my daughter, and myself, arrived at 
Cape Town, as I have said, on the 8th of August last, after having 
had a remarkably calm passage with a small but pleasant party on 
board. Our first impression of the climate of South Africa was 
not favourable, as we had almost incessant rain for several days, 
On the 5th and 6th August there had been a deluge of alinost 
unprecedented severity. The main streets had been literally rivers, 
as was seen by the photographs in the shop-windows, and though 
the time we spent there was not quite so bad, we were not 
fortunate, as may be gathered from the fact that in August last 
no less than thirty-five inches of rain fell in Cape Town, an 
amount not much less than double the average fall in London 
in a whole year. 

The impression that Cape Town and its suburbs gave me was 
that of a town that had somewhat gone down but was once more 
becoming prosperous. I need hardly say that its position is very 
fine, and that the mountains at the back give it from the sea a very 
striking appearance. Building operations are going on in many 
parts, the town itself is extending northwards and eastwards, and 
although the condition of the Transvaal in August last had already 
checked to a very great extent all business, and had practically 
stopped some, yet it was clear that under normal conditions the 
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growth and extension of trade and commerce had of late years 
been extensive. 

The question of the political condition of Cape Colony was a 
subject concerning which I was most anxious to obtain all the 
information in my power, and although I can only give the im- 
pressions that were formed in my own mind, I can say that they 
were derived from interviews and conversations with many and 
various persons. I gathered that, taking the Colony as a whole, 
the Dutch element and the British element were almost equally 
divided, though in Cape Town itself the English were largely in the 
majority. I heard that, though many of the Dutch and English 
had intermarried, especially in Cape Town itself, yet the action of 
the Afrikander Bond had tended much to emphasize and deepen 
the racial differences. This organization, supplied in some way 
with ample means, the source of which it is not difficult to guess, 
influenced the Dutch most powerfully and in many directions, but 
especially in politics and in elections. Its influence, which was 
distinctly and almost avowedly opposed to England, has become 
an important factor in the situation, and one which, in a future 
settlement, cannot be overlooked with safety. 

Looking deeper into the feelings of the British themselves, my 
impression was that they might be classed in two sections, both 
loyal to the Old Country, and, perhaps, it might be said, intensely 
loyal, the one section confident that Great Britain would now, once 
and for all, put an end to the troubles and unrest in South Africa, 
the other, and that a large section, feeling sorely the way that 
South African problems had been treated by the Mother Country 
in the past. Many of these last seemed to feel, though without 
putting their thoughts into words, what Sir Bartle Frere wrote in 
1882: “I have never been able to discover any principle in our 
policy in South Africa, except that of giving way whenever any 
difficulty or opposition is encountered.” Many were, indeed, almost 
timid at the position in which they were likely to be placed in the 
event of war, lest Great Britain should once more, after going for- 
ward a certain distance, give way again from political or other 
motives, and so leave their loyal supporters in the lurch and at the 
tender mercies of their enemies. Some of these even said to me 
that should such a thing occur again, as it had so often occurred 
before, they, loyal as they were, would, once and for ever, give up 
their belief in the Mother Country, and either leave the Colony or 
join the Boers, or any other Power that would give them reasonable 
security and the prospect of a decided and continuous policy. 

The impression I formed of the Government in Cape Colony I 
must give with much diffidence ; that its feelings and sentiments 
were largely with the Boers was clear and obvious. I heard some 
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debates in the Colonial Parliament, and though my somewhat long 
experience in the House of Commons enabled me to discount what 
I heard, yet it will hardly be doubted that the feeling among 
loyalists was bitter as to the evident leaning, and even action, of 
the Cape Government. I could not help asking myself whether 
there was any other country in the world which could be put in 
the position we were in at that moment in Cape Colony. There 


was the possibility, nay the probability, as the Dutch in Cape Town 


knew but too well, of Great Britain being at war with the Transvaal 
and Orange Free State, and yet the Government of a British 
colony so closely allied, and having so many interests in common, 
talked of being neutral, and many of its chief members, by speech 
and action, showed their sympathies to be with our enemies. Even 
in the smoking-room of the hotel where I stayed, members of the 
Government, though calling themselves loyal, did not attempt to 
conceal this. 

I have heard it said that the fact that the Cape Government 
being what it is, has helped to keep matters straight in Cape 
Colony. This may be so, and others may be correct in taking 
this view, but all I can say is that the impression I gathered was 
that the position of South Africa has been rendered much more 
serious by the political situation in Cape Town, and there can be 
little doubt that this difficulty will be felt until our Paramount 
Power and position have been completely re-established throughout 
the whole of South Africa. We have seen the spread of disloyalty 
in parts of the Cape Colony owing to our temporary reverses, and 
the different action taken in Cape Colony to Natal in not at once 
calling out the Volunteers and appealing to local help has, whether 
rightly or wrongly, been put down to the political feelings of the 
Government of Cape Colony. 

The impression on reaching Johannesburg, after forty-eight hours’ 
monotonous journey by train, is certainly startling. ‘The town is 
large, well laid out, and some of the buildings in Commissioner 
Street and in the Market Square are especially solid and imposing. 
A great part of the town is, of course, of one storey, with the end- 
less iron roof, on which the rain in the wet season patters with 
great violence and noise. The road along the Main Reef extends 
for ten or twelve miles, and though in places it is a foot or more 
deep in dust, is otherwise fairly good. The mines which line this 
road, with their tall shafts and their enormous wheels, are busy by 
day and night, the scene after dark being illuminated by thousands 
of electric lights. It seems impossible that all this has been got 
here in twelve or fifteen years, especially when we remember that, 
previous to the railway being built, all had to be carried up the 
6,000 feet, at which height the town stands, by bullock waggons 
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from Cape Town and the East Coast, and practically all has been 
transported in addition many thousand of miles by sea. England 
has supplied by far the larger portion of all this expansion, and an 
impression which certainly I felt was of pride that the enterprise 
and energy of our country had done so much in so short a time. 

Carefully investigating the working of the mines themselves, 
the stranger must be struck with the great amount of scientific 
knowledge and skill that is required to win the gold from the reef. 
Some seein to fancy that in a mine the gold is picked up; but this 
is not so here, where the reef has to be treated by chemical processes 
involving knowledge and highly-skilled and scientific attainments. 

Further than this, a large amount of capital, increasing in 
amount as the mines become deeper, has to be expended before 
an ounce of gold is secured. The time this occupies is considerable, 
often extending over two or three years. T’ormerly much of the 
precious metal was lost—indeed, thrown away in the refuse—but 
now, by the cyanide process, over 90 per cent. of the gold is won. 
From this improved knowledge many mines are now workable, and 
give employment to tens of thousands of persons, which previously 
would not have paid to work at all. 

The impression that I formed in studying the mines was that 
the future of this industry must be very great. It has been great 
already, but it must be regarded as altogether in its infancy. The 
reef which contains the gold is a seam of rock, one edge of which 
extends for many miles along the surface, and slopes for an im- 
mense distance downwards under the surface at an angle of twenty 
to thirty degrees. Its width has not yet been determined, and 
shatts are being driven deeper and deeper, the deepest being at 
present about 5,000 feet. Though the reef varies in richness, yet 
it has been ascertained to contain gold in sufficient quantities to be 
remunerative over an immense area. In fact, some of the deep 
levels are richer than those nearer the surface. 

It is a matter of interest to observe the inhabitants of Johannes- 
burg and its districts. Some talk of them as the scum of the 
earth, and others as millionares and capitalists, and as such un- 
worthy of the most ordinary justice and protection. It would be 
strange, indeed, if in a place of its size and rapid growth, Johannes- 
burg did not contain some doubtful characters or even persons of 
the very worst type. This goes without saying. It is also obvious 
that some at least have made large fortunes rapidly, and it may be 
granted the way that money has been made would not always bear 
the closest examination—the same may even be said in London. I 
can only speak of the workers in the mines as I found them, and 
I give my impressions of them from being for more than four weeks 
at one of the mines, and seeing the workers there, and in other 
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mines, from day to day. My impression of the English workers is 
that they are of a very similar class to the best workers in any 
large undertaking at home—many are of good education, and 
practically all are efficient workmen, and the duties required are so 
continuous and involve so much skill and attention, that it must 
be evident that none but the better class of artizans have much 
chance of being successful or of being retained on the staff of any 
mine, 

The native labour raises another and a very important question. In 
each mine a number of natives, varying according to the size of the 
mine, but often amounting to two or three thousand, are employed 
in blasting, in getting the reef to the surface, and similar work. 
This is done in shifts, so as to supply enough material for the mill 
to go on night and day. These “boys,” as they are called, are fed, 
and live in compounds by themselves. They get good wages, and 
remain usually six or eight months, and then go home to buy 
another wife, and often return again for a similar spell of work, and 
repeat the same interesting domestic experiment. They are quite 
manageable and kindly when sober, but very much the reverse 
when they get drink. By the law no one is allowed to sell them 
drink, On Sunday, however, which is their day off, the number 
that I saw drunk, some even lying down in the road, was painfully 
surprising. It is clear that they do get drink very freely, and, in- 
deed, it is well known that by that corruption which rules in the 
Transvaal certain persons are allowed to sell to the natives in spite 
of the law. The profits of this illicit trade are divided, and without 
doubt the Boer police obtain no small share with certain higher 
officials, and the sum so divided must amount to many thousands 
a year. I may say that a similar law prohibiting the sale of alcohol 
to natives exists in Natal, and during my four weeks’ stay there I 
never saw a single drunken native. 

My impressions of the political situation in Johannesburg were, 
of course, chiefly influenced from the time just preceding the 
declaration of war. 1 was struck with the constant statement that 
no Englishman expected to be treated fairly by any Boer official ; 
that no Englishman expected his word or oath to be taken as 
against a Boer; and I was told clearly that except by bribing 
heavily and beyond what an opponent could afford, it was abso- 
lutely useless for an Englishman to resist an injustice however 
* much he might be in the right. Whether this was exaggerated or 
strictly the case of course I had not the opportunity of testing, but 
I give it as stated freely to me in many quarters. That justice 
was impossible for an Englishman to obtain, I think, was usually 
accepted, and the despotic power of the Boer in small matters in 
favour of his own class was often a serious grievance, I will give 
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one case that I had from the man himself. This man, an English 
resident of some standing, one evening took a cab to the station 
with his wife and daughter, as they were going to a friend’s house 
a few miles away. He had often taken a cab before over the same 
distance, and he paid the cabman, a Boer, as usual. The cabman, 
however, asserted that it was not enough, and appealed to a police- 
man, also, of course, a Boer. The policeman at once insisted on the 
Englishman getting into the cab again and driving to the police- 
station to have the matter settled. Here, on the case being stated, 
the head official (also a Boer) ordered the Englishman to be 
searched, and, on £4 odd only being found in his pockets, said that 
he could not be allowed to leave unless he deposited £7, or gave 
security for that amount. The unfortunate man was accordingly 
locked up for some hours till the money was found by a friend who 
was sent for and brought to the station, not an easy thing at a 
late hour in the evening. For this he had no redress, and no 
return of the money. It is obvious that even if he had underpaid 
the cabman, which he assured me he had not, such a system of 
justice could not be defended, and in the hands of partisan officials 
it can easily be understood treatment of this kind must be very 
galling and lead to cases of great injustice and tyranny. I was 
assured by several residents of some standing that at a concert or 
meeting, and even in a private house, if it could be heard outside, 
that no one was allowed to play our National Anthem in Johannes- 
burg. I do not know whether this was actually so, but I can say 
that I never heard the tune while in the Transvaal. 

My impression was from what I heard, that much of the irrita- 
tion of the Outlanders was caused by such acts of petty tyranny, 
there being no chance of an Englishman receiving even a fair 
hearing with impartial justice, to which he is so freely accustomed 
in his own country. 

During my stay at Johannesburg my impressions as to whether 
peace or war was intended by the Boers became clear. At first, 
coming from England, where I knew no one wished for war, it 
seemed impossible that a nation chiefly concerned, as we heard it to 
be, with agriculture, and somewhat ostentaticusly devout, and hav 
ing practical if not absolute freedom, provided it treated all alike, 
should desire war with a Power like Great Britain. Most of those 
who had lived in Johannesburg thought differently, and were, as it 
turned out, correct. We read in the Johannesburg paper, and that 
the Boer organ itself, with little or no attempt at concealment, how 
place after place was being armed by the issue of rifles and the distri- 
bution of ammunition, so many rounds per man. I myself saw some 
of the Boers examining their rifles, In Johannesburg, which was daily 
becoming more deserted, but one subject, namely, the war, was dis- 
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cussed. The fort which has been built at Johannesburg, certainly 
not to protect the town, but where it can readily destroy it, was 
manned and armed. While this was being done a more rigid 
search than ever was made to prevent even a revolver from being 
brought in by an Englishman or Englishwoman. A lady friend of 
mine was most carefully searched, as they pretended to suppose 
that she had a revolver concealed in her leg. It was clearer day by 
day that all these things were not spontaneous or commenced when, 
by the fear of the negotiations with Great Britain breaking off, war 
might be possible. It was apparent that everything was part of a 
pre-arranged and deeply laid plan: and that plan was a war on the 
best opportunity, and that war alone was the ultimate object of the 
Boers. Their action in declaring war as they did, and the utterances 
that have been freely made by their leading men since, have now 
rendered this clear, that war was all along intended. I think, how- 
ever, the conviction of this would have been more generally realized 
by politicians and statesmen at home—some of whom still talk of 
the Boer as a perfectly innocent person—had they been able to 
spend a weck or two at Johannesburg with me at that time. 

A visit to Pretoria, which I made during my stay at Johannes- 
burg, may be interesting to refer to, as it had a considerable effect 
on my impressions of the Transvaal and its Government. The 
place itself is pretty, and lies in a hollow among fairly high hills. 
Four of these are capped with formidable fortresses. I asked 
myself what were these for, and against whom were they erected ? 
Not against the fear of a Boer revolt, or against the natives; but 
obviously, against ourselves. My impression was that the suzerain 
authority must indeed have been asleep to allow these forts not 
only to be built, but also to have permitted the heavy guns with 
which they are armed to be brought along the line of railway over 
which the Colonies had control without making a single remon- 
strance. In my interview with Mr. Reitz and President Kruger 
I was not enlightened as to these ominous preparations, and we 
simply discussed social matters and the moral and intellectual 
improvement of the people in a very friendly and courteous 
manner. The impressions I gained of the President, and of those 
‘who surrounded him, I will not give, for being now at war with 
‘them, it might be difficult to be strictly impartial. 

While at Johannesburg, the great controversy as to the renewal 
of the dynamite monopoly took place, and I paid a visit to the 
factory, which is most interesting, and well worth the long day we 
spent in going over it. As a manufactory, it leaves little to be 
desired: the village, or indeed it might almost be called the town, 
which is entirely devoted to it, is well and picturesquely built, and 
for those employed everything seems done that generosity and 
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good treatment can do. One point, however, is remarkable, and 
that is that of the three or four thousand persons employed, 
belonging to almost every nation, scarcely one, if one, is English. 
The profits are of course enormous, and the contest at Pretoria 
among the Boers themselves in the Volksraad certainly suggested 
pretty clearly that corruption was rampant somewhere, and that 
much had to be done and many wheels greased to get the renewal 
through. My impression here is, that should the details of this 
monopoly ever come to be published, they will be very exciting 
reading. 

The characteristics of the Boer are of interest to us, and we have 
seen but too clearly one or two of his qualities, and those are 
determinaticn and a power of fighting in his own special manner. 
From what I saw of him I should say he has little or no enter- 
prise, he is not especially industrious so long as his needs are 
supplied, and he is very drastic to the native, whom he regards as 
little, if at all, above his cattle. My impression is that, unless he 
had been guided by outside influences, which the money he has 
obtained from the gold industry has enabled him to pay for so 
handsomely, he would not have confronted us in the way he has 
done in this campaign. Many with whom I discussed the Boers 
had lived with them for years, and had got on with them fairly 
well. I never, however, heard any Englishman speak enthusiasti- 
cally of them, or regard one as his special friend. In many places 
I heard that they could not be trusted, that they were cruel, and 
that no one would like to be at their mercy, especialiy when their 
actions were not likely to be known. I think these considerations 
led chiefly to the anxiety Johannesburgers had to get their families 
away directly war became probable. ‘the remarks and threats 
which to my knowledge were made by Boers to women as well as 
men in the trains were not likely to raise anyone’s opinion of the 
Boer, and go far to support the views as given above, which I 
heard so often expressed of him before the war broke out. 

In debates in the House of Commons and in articles on South 
Africa I had often heard a great deal about the race hatred that 
exists between the English and the Dutch in that country. I was, 
therefore, anxious to ascertain for myself what I could on this 
subject. There can be no doubt that the feeling between the two 
races is not what one could wish. I noticed little of it in Cape 
Town, though I gathered that it existed there, but in the Transvaal 
it is unmistakable. The cause, however, is not far to seek. The 
treatment of our countrymen by the Boer cannot be expected to 
promote kindly feelings on our side The Boer, also, has got accus- 
tomed to despising us for our weakness in the past, through which 
he has secured so much. At the same time, in spite of all his 
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assertions of our impotence, he secretly knew that when the tussle 


‘came for supremacy he would have to fight us in very earnest, as 


is shown by the preparations which he has been making for years. 
These sentiments, naturally, have not tended to make him friendly, 
but to encourage the opposite feelings, and this has grown year by 
year. My impressions of the way in which this evil could be 
overcome is not by further concessions. This is clear from the 
past history, for race hatred has increased since 1881, when we gave 
way completely to the Boer, and he acknowledged our generosity. 
It is not a fact that it only began after the Jameson Raid; it was 
the increasing irritation that led up to that raid and rendered it 
possible. If we gave the Boer the whole of South Africa he would 
hate and despise us even more than he does now, and in a year or 
two it is probable that no Englishman would be allowed to land or 
carry on any business in the country. Race hatred will only cease 
by our becoming respected, and known and acknowledged to be 
paramount. The impression I formed on this subject was that in 
a short time after our flag flies from the Zambesi to Cape Town, 
and law and justice is administered by us, most of this miserable 
race hatred will disappear, and a future generation will know little 
of it. 

A visitor still hears a good deal about the Jameson Raid and its 
effects, which no doubt were disastrous. It has, however, been made 
great use of by the Boer, and of this we can hardly wonder. Our 
anxiety to show that we in England disapproved of it has, if I may 
say so, been inisunderstood. They have certainly not believed us, 
and have acted as if we had arranged it, as they openly say we did, 
in spite of the obvious facts that were proved. It is constantly 
asserted that our Government, and certainly the Colonial Secretary, 
were approving parties to it. My impression here is that our 
regret has been carried to so great a length as even to be allowed 
to suggest that it is an excuse for the Boer preparations for war 
against us. No doubt it made us at the time anxious to be very 
considerate, but that it justified the Boer Government in arming its 
people to the teeth against us, or was the slightest excuse for their 
so doing, we must absolutely repudiate. Unless I am much mis- 
taken, in spite of the raid, when all is settled, the country will 
want to know why our Government allowed the Transvaal to arm 
as she has done; and how it has come to pass that our Govern- 
ment has not been informed of the preparations. The importation 
of arms and ammunition of all sorts and kinds into the Transvaal, 
over the lines of railway that are managed by our own colonies, 
could have been but for one purpose, and that was to use them 
against us. If we knew all this, my impression is that we ought 
to have stopped it long ago, even if war had ensued, for the cost 
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in life and treasure then would have been but trifling as compared 
to what it will be now. If we did not know it, the public should 
know the reason why. 

On going into Natal when the war was imminent, the first, 
perhaps the strongest, impression was the grand loyalty of the 
colony. The English visitor feels at home at once. The differ- 
ence between Natal and other parts is somewhat difficult to under- 
stand, but is explainable, perhaps, by the fact that the number of 
the Dutch element is so much smaller, about 90 per cent. of the 
whole white population are British. No doubt this fact is the cause 
of the bitter feeling that exists against this colony by the Transe 
vaal, The Government here is British to the backbone. The 
feeling among the colonists when the war broke out, as it did 
when I was staying in a far away part of the colony, near 
Pondoland, seemed to me to be one rather of relief, that the time 
had come when Great Britain would really, it was confidently 
hoped by most, put a stop to the intolerable condition of unrest, 
insecurity, and danger which had so long existed. 

I travelled over a considerable part of Natal, visiting the tea 
plantations and the sugar factories, which are assuming important 
dimensions. This is due to a small protective duty which has 
been placed on these articles, and although this is contrary to 
some of our theoretic notions and may be a mistake, yet the fact 
remains that two great industries are growing up which supply 
a large part of South Africa with tea and sugar, and find employ- 
ment for thousands of persons, and cover many square miles of 
territory, which could not be carried on at all without this help. 

I was much struck with Natal in many ways. The aspect of the 
country itself is far more interesting than the Transvaal or the 
Orange Free State. It is well-wooded, and, but for the tropical 
trees, has in many places a park-like appearance, like many places 
in England. My impression is, in the near future this colony may 
become a most prosperous part of the Empire. Horses and cattle 
farms exist in many parts; fruit, sugar, and tea are grown very 
largely ; coals are mined at Dundee. All that is wanted is a larger 
white population, and this will come when the Government all 
over South Africa is settled and the unrest is at anend. There is 
a feeling of uncertainty in Natal owing to the attitude of the 
Transvaal. Johannesburg is in direct communication by rail with 
Durban, and does, and should, draw most of its supplies from that 
port, which is much nearer than East London or Cape-Town, though 
not quite as near as Delagoa Bay. If the Transvaal Government 
choose, as they are quite capable of doing, to give preferential 
rates to the Delagoa Bay route, Natal would suffer great loss, for 
she depends on the railway to pay the interest on the public debt, 
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The Government of Natal, which is now, like Cape Town, a self- 
governing colony, has indeed shown itself to be loyal to the Mother 
Country. The Volunteers, who were at once called out, have done 
yeoman service already, and perhaps there are few countries in the 
world which could or would put the same number of men into the 
field in proportion to its population in so short a time as Natal 
has done since the outbreak of the war in October last. My im- 
pression, however, here, as elsewhere, was that the Natal colonists 
expect this to be the final and permanent settling of the South 
African question. They state openly that they have suffered much 
by our past uncertain policy, and no one can doubt it. Though they 
remained so loyal, that loyalty must not be unduly strained. I 
heard this in all parts, and they look to the Mother Country to 
render it impossible for their country to be again overrun as it has 
been and now is, and the only way this can be done, they think, is 
by the Union Jack once more flying over the whole of South 
Africa. 

The most serious time for Natal was considered to be the last 
week of September and the first week in October, as it was feared 
that if the Boers invaded the country then, there was practically 
no force to stop them reaching Durban. It is true that many of 
those I spoke to did not think the Boers would actually begin the 
war, as they ultimately did, but many took a different view, and all 
felt that the colony was in a very dangerous condition to be left 
with so few troops considering the extreme tension that then existed. 
A few soldiers were at Ladysmith and Pietermaritzburg; but a mere 
handful considering the acknowledged strength of the Boers. It 
was felt, as the Boers were known to be massing men on the 
border—indeed, the men had been actually seen by the passengers 
in those last trains—that the existing garrison with the Volunteers 
were quite inadequate. Few can realize the relief that was felt by 
the arrival of the troops from India, and the enthusiasm of the 
colonists as regiment after regiment landed and was hastened to 
the front. The general feeling, however, was that the Government 
should not have allowed the colony to run this great risk, that the 
warnings should have been listened to sooner, and that the urgent 
request that troops should be sent, at least as a precautionary 
measure, should not have been disregarded. When all is over the 
country will want to know who it was that delayed this urgent 
precaution, and who is consequently really responsible for much 
of the trouble, loss, and suffering which was caused in the early 
stages of the war. 

In concluding these first impressions of South Africa I think 
few will differ from me when I say that the future of this portion 
of the world will certainly be great, if it is once and for ever 
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relieved of the intolerable form of Government which by some 
strange series of unfortunate circumstances Great Britain has been 
largely responsible for establishing in its central territory. It 
shows the spirit and energy of the Outlanders when we see what 
has been done in spite of all impediments and difficulties, the chief 
among them being the corruption and intolerance of the Govern- 
ment, coupled with bigoted ignorance. What can be said of a 
Government which, when appealed to, to co-operate with Natal in 
trying to take practical steps to reduce the plague of locusts, 
replied that any steps of the kind were wicked and against the 
Scriptures, for all such evils were a visitation of God? In the 
present contest, however, the Boer has not contented himself with 
simple faith without works. 

Had the Boer Government honestly carried out the Conventions 
of 1881 and 1884, bad as they were, the South African Republic 
might have lasted, and gradually developed into something 
creditable to itself and South Africa. It is certain that Great 
Britain would have looked at this with satisfaction, and assisted it 
in every way. In the early history of the Boers, Great Britain 
befriended them much; when we took over the country it was 
thought to be at their request, and we subdued for them the 
native tribes which they were unable to master. When we unfor- 
tunately gave it back to them it may have been for mixed 
reasons, but we did it, and ignored in their supposed interest many 
of the rights of our loyal colonists and friends. The discovery of 
the gold, whatever else it may have done, has turned the heads 
of the Boer Government. They have received in revenue sums 
beyond their dream of avarice, and with the power thus given 
them have developed and worked out, cleverly, I admit, but 
eraftily and stealthily, the idea of ousting Great Britain altogether 
from South Africa, and establishing a great Boer Republic. 

My final impression, and here, I think, I may be allowed to say 
my absolute conviction, is that, in spite of all temporary reverses, 
in this they will be disappointed; that at whatever cost Great 
Britain will remain the Paramount Power in South Africa; that the 
Boer Government will be wiped away for ever, and that under the 
Union Jack, with Her Majesty as real and not nominal Suzerain, 
prosperity, peace, and loyalty will be maintained in a united and 


contented South Africa. 
GerorceE C, T. BARTLEY. 
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Toss few persons who study literature—who read, that is to say, 
not altogether for the story of a story, or for the knowledge con- 
tained in books of research or of criticism, but take an interest in 
the form as well as the matter of a book—those persons are always 
asking themselves questions :—‘‘The form is changing—why ?” 
“Is the new form better or worse than the old one?” ‘ What has 
caused the change?” ‘ Where will the change lead to?” and so 
on, and so on. 

It is in the art of narration that change of form shows more than 
in any other branch of literature. And by the art of narration I 
do not mean only story-telling in its usual sense, but also all 
descriptive writing. For fiction may perish, as the prophets tell 
us that it will; but while the world goes round, descriptive writing, 
in one form or another, must ever remain with us. Someone gifted 
with this art of narration will always be wanted to describe to other 
people what they either have not seen or could not see for them- 
selves. Now, surely the art has changed its form very materially 
in our day, and I wish to enquire into this change; to try to 
account for it; and to plead for the new methods of the art. 

The change is from prolixity to brevity; from colourless 
detail to vivid outline; from long words to short ones. ‘ Skip 
descriptions ” used to be a sort of unwritten law with readers—but 
descriptions are now condensed into a few exquisitely chosen words 
which are wedged into the narrative, and can no more be skipped 
in reading it than the currants in a cake can be omitted in the 
eating. The diffuse, ready-made, conventionally-adjectived ‘ de- 
scription ” of the Victorian Era has absolutely disappeared among 
writers who take any literary rank at all. Far more pains are 
bestowed on a few words of modern description than went to a 
whole page of so-called descriptive writing in those days. Then it 
was the reader who had the hardest work to do, not the writer— 
for what can be a greater mental effort than trying to realize to 
oneself any scene which is described indistinctly ? 

The reader of former days was constantly expected to use his 
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imagination, instead of having the picture painted for him so 
vividly that it required no effort on his part to visualize it. 

You will see what I mean if you contrast a descriptive passage 
from Scott with one from any good modern writer. ‘To gain 
any impression of the country which Scott is describing, a reader 
would need to close his eyes and think long and carefully :— 

“The Cheviots rose before me in frowning majesty ; not, indeed, 
with the sublime variety of rock and cliff which characterizes 
mountains of the primary class, but huge, round-headed, and 
clothed with a dark robe of russet, gaining by their extent and 
desolate appearance an iafluence upon the imagination which 
possessed a character of its own.” 

Here the reader who is called upon to image the frowning 
majesty of the Cheviots finds himself, before he has fairly 
visualized this, confronted with the staggering question: ‘‘ What 
are the characteristics of mountains of the primary class?” 
True, the author supplies the answer that “a sublime variety of 
rock and cliff” is their characteristic; but the reader keeps 
ransacking his brain none the less for half-remembered bits of 
information about “ rocks of the primary class,” while his eye goes 
on reading farther down the page of the “huge, round-headed ” 
mountains, and he wonders what the character of that ‘ influence ” 
might be, which he is told they ‘exercised upon the imagination”! 

Or let us take another example—because it is impious to find 
fault with Scott—and Galt shall furnish the text this time :— 

“The year was waning into autumn, and the sun setting in all 
that effulgence of glory with which, in a serene evening, he 
commonly at that season terminates his daily course behind the 
distant mountains of Dumbartonshire and Argyle. A thin mist, 
partaking more of the lacy character of a haze than the texture of 
a vapour, spreading from the river, softened the nearer features 
of the view; while the distant were glowing in the golden blaze of 
the western skies, and the outlines of the city on the left appeared 
gilded with a brighter light,” &c., &c., &e. 

Here not only the construction of the sentence is slovenly to 
a degree, but the whole manner of relation is intolerably tedious. 
It is a typical description of that era when authors either could not 
describe or would not give themselves the trouble to do so. Just 
read alongside of Galt’s wearisome wordiness a line or two from 
Kipling :— 

“The animal delight of that roaring day of sun and wind will 
live long in our memory—the rifted purple flank of Lackawee, the 
long vista of the lough darkening as the shadows fell ; the smell of 
a new country, and the tearing wind that brought down mysterious 
voices of men from somewhere high above us.” 

VOL. XXXIV, 49 
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Or, to take another “ modern instance,” 
than this from Stevenson :— 

“On this particular Sunday there was no doubt but that the 
Spring had come at last. It was warm, with a latent shiver in the 
air that made the warmth only the more welcome. T'he shallows 
of the stream glittered and tinkled among bunches of primroses. 
Vagrant scents of the earth arrested Archie by the way with 
moments of ethereal intoxication. The grey, quakerish dale was 
still only awakened in places and patches from the sobriety of its 
winter colouring; and he wondered at its beauty; an essential 
beauty of the old earth it seemed to him . . . and when he had 
taken his place on a boulder, near some fuiry falls, and shaded 
by a whip of a tree that was already radiant with new leaves, it 
still more surprised him that he should find nothing to write . 
he lingered yet a while in the kirk-yard. A tuft of primroses was 
blooming hard by the leg of an old black table tombstone, and he 
stopped to contemplate the random apologue. They stood forth on 
the cold earth with a trenchancy of contrast ; and he was struck 
with a sense of incompleteness in the day . . . thechill there was 
in the warmth, the gross black clods about the opening primroses, 
the damp, earthly smell that was everywhere intermingled with 
the scents.” 

These examples of modern description are typical of the new 
movement at its best; they exhibit all the virtues of the school and 
none of its vices; but, to be quite impartial, I must point out what 
these vices are. The first, and most marked, is the over-use of 
onomatopoetic words. 

Now, there is no doubt that the use of a description is to convey 
its impression vividly, and to this end there is perhaps no cheaper 
method than the use of words which express themselves. Starting 
from this basis, repudiating the much used verb, adjective, and 
adverb of literature, some writers have quite run away with the 
method, so to speak, and have succeeded in going off the rails of 
“literature ”’—of classicality—in consequence of this bolt into 
unknown paths. Description must be vivid, they say, no matter 
how the effect is obtained. ‘The results of this departure are rather 
startling. I quote at random from a very typical book of this class 
—The led Badge of Cowrage :— 

“ His canteen banged rhythmically and his haversack bobbed softly 
—he wriggled in his jacket—the purple darkness was filled with 
men who jabbered—he felt the swash of the water—his knees 
wobbled—the ground was cluttered with men—a spatter of musketry 
—the fire dwindled to a vindictive popping—the man was blubbering 
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_—another man grunted—the guns squatted in a row like savage 


chiefs—they argued with abrupt violence, it was a grim-pow-wow.” 
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It is all ridiculously effective, expressive, convincing; but too 
uncouth by far to be admitted to the high places of literature. 
There is a very practical working test for language, i.e., to ask 
whether any other word could have expressed the intended meaning 
as well; and this test has not always been applied here. Many more 
shapely words would have expressed the meaning admirably without 
giving offence to the ear, and yet without conveying any impression 
of primness—that bugbear of modern writers. 

Another vice of the less practised followers of the new school is 
a total want of all construction in their sentences. Because prolixity 
and over-elaborated phrasing were the snares of bygone writers, 
that is no reason why we should cut up our sentences into four or 
five words :—Nothing is easier. ‘The method is simple. It presents 
no difficulties. It is distinct. It appeals to many. It is new. 
Therefore it pleases. Foratime. But not permanently. Men of 
intelligence yawn. ‘lhe trick is too readily seen through. It is 
like an infant’s reader :—‘‘ My cat is called Tom. Do you'like 
cats? No, Ilike dogs. I like both cats and dogs,” &c., &e. 

But this is enough of fault-finding ; and every new movement must 
go through some ridiculous phases of growth; and instead of 
laughing at these we must acknowledge the benefit that the move- 
ment has been in the main. Just look at Kipling’s language—the 
masterly way in which he employs words old and new indifferently, 
but always the best word. Try to substitute any other for one 
chosen by him, and you will quickly recognize his art. ‘“ A boat 
came nosing carefully through the fog.’ ‘‘ Over that pock-marked 
ground the regiment must pass.” “ Beautiful ladies who watched 
the regiment in church were wont to speak of Lew as an angel. 
They did not hear his vitriolic comments on their morals and 
manners as he walked back to barracks.” 

What an advance there is here from the days when only well- 
known words were employed—“ a shady grove,” ‘a handsome 
youth,” “a graceful girl,” “a lofty mountain,” “a rapid stream ” 
—the noun and the adjective were then as inevitably coupled 
together as B follows A in the alphabet; no one thought of 
altering the arrangement. ‘The change is sure also to be a lasting 
good, because it is the outcome of thought, not of fashion—no man, 
even if he catch up mannerisms of style quickly, can produce fresh 
adjectives by imitation ; this is a bit of work that must always come 
straight from the author’s own brain. 

The second great change which | notice in the better class of 
descriptive writing is that it is almost entirely done by simile. 
The power of mere words is, when all is said and done, very 
limited. You may choose your words never so cleverly, but if you 
trust to words alone you will not get half the effect that can 
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be gained by one good simile. This is a strong point with our 
hero Kipling. To quote him once again :— 

“The low-browed battleships slugged their bluff noses into the 
surge and rose dripping like half-tide rocks.” ‘‘ The weather was 
glorious—a blazing sun, and a light swell to which the cruisers 
rolled lazily, as hounds roll on the grass at a check.” These 
are examples of simile employed in short description. But it is 
to Thomas Hardy, who must surely stand out as the very prince of 
all our modern descriptive writers, that we must look for examples 
of the constant use of simile. He never even attempts to describe 
without it; having apparently gauged the value of mere words to 
convey impressions. He seems to consider that our imaginations 
always need the crutch of simile, and that we can only be 
made to realize something that we have not seen by the help of 
something that we have seen. Let me give you two examples of 
his word-pictures, which are much more exhaustive and quite as 
unconventional as anything in Kipling, yet, by reason of the travail 
shown in them, greater incomparably. The elaboration without 
tediousness in the following description is a marvel of workman-_ 
ship. And notice the constant use which is made of simile :— 

“They could then see the faint summer fogs in layers, woolly 
level, and apparently no thicker than counterpanes, spread about 
the meadows in detached remnants of small extent. On the grey 
moisture of the grass were marks where the cows had lain through 
the night—dark green islands of dry herbage the size of their 
carcases in the general seaof dew . . . or perhaps the sum- 
mer fog was more general, and the meadows lay like a white sea, 
out of which the scattered trees rose like dangerous rocks. Birds 
would soar through it into the upper radiance and hang on the 
wing, sunning themselves, or alight on the wet rails subdividing 
the meads, which now shone like glass rods. Minute diamonds 
of moisture from the mist hung, too, upon Tess’s eyelashes, and 
drops upon her hair, like seed pearls.” Or again:—‘ There had 
not been such a winter for years. It came on in stealthy and 
measured glides, like the moves of a chess-player. One morning 
the few lonely trees and the thorns of the hedgerow appeared 
as if they had put off a vegetable for an animal integument. 
Every twig was covered with a white nap, as of fur grown from the 
rind during the night, giving it four times its usual dimensions ; 
the whole bush or the tree forming a staring sketch in white lines 
on the mournful grey of the sky and horizon. Cobwebs revealed 
their presence on sheds and walls where none had ever been 
observed till brought out into visibility by the crystallizing atmo- 
sphere—hanging like loops of white worsted from salient points of 
the outhouses, posts, and gates,” 
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Description can go no farther. And here are all the qualities 
grouped together—vividness, minuteness without prolixity (for who 
would wish one detail omitted ?), free use of words wherever derived, 
and with it all exquisite selection. 

Now, I have given enough of examples to prove that the change 
in descriptive writing is really accomplished; but it is more diffi- 
cult to say exactly what has caused the change. 

I am inclined to think that though it is in part a literary move- 
ment, it owes a great deal to another cause. There is a well-known 
saying that “the demand creates the supply,” which may give us 
some clue to all this change. ‘his is an impatient, nervous 
generation—over-busy, over-stimulated ; and unless a writer can 
write a description which interests the reader in spite of himself, he 
had better not write at all. The author who appeals to an over- 
worked, nervous reader is one who conveys his meaning almost in- 
stantaneously to the reader’s mind without effort on his part. This 
is what really good descriptive writers can do: it is what the best 
writers of the new school do. Perhaps the inherent love of novelty 
that there is in all of us is also an element in the new movement. 
We would rather have any change than none, and style has to come 
under this law as surely as every other art; but, as I have pointed 
out, this word-revolution is one which has been brought about 
thinkingly, so it is likely to prove a permanent one, not a mere 
rebellion against the powers that be. 

Some critics are a little apt to assert that nothing new can be 
classic ; which is just as foolish as it is to say that everything old is 
classic. It remains with the younger men of the new school to 
show that their work may take as high rank, for all its newness, as 
the great work of long ago. And this not only in spite of its 
revolutionary tendencies, but by reason of them. 


JaNE H. Finpuarer. 
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THE MONTH IN AMERICA. 


Washington, December 12th, 1899. 


THE peculiarly emotional character of the American people, a 
psychological trait which has only recently attracted the general 
attention of foreigners as well as of the Americans themselves, was 
never more strikingly shown than in the hysterical effusions of the 
Press when Admiral Dewey committed the faux pas of giving to 
his wife the house which had been purchased for him by popular 
subscription. You have already been told how New York and the 
entire country went wild when the victorious Admiral first re- 
turned to his native shores ; how the people cheered and shouted, 
and paraded and let off fireworks, and stood on their heads 
generally ; how they placed him on a pinnacle so high that Nelson 
and Drake, Farragut and Paul Jones, and all the other naval 
heroes, great and little, were lost to sight; how they offered him 
the Presidency or anything else he might please to want. All that 
was emotion, a peculiar temperamental condition which makes the 
American not only a profoundly interesting study, but has made 
him what he is. If the American were not capable of being so 
easily aroused ; of having his emotions so close to the surface that 
they can be so readily touched ; if, to use a popular Americanism, 
he were not “so quick on the trigger,” he would not be so agile, so 
apt, so resourceful, so alert to see a joke or seize a business oppor- 
tunity ; so determined, and so able to recover from disappointment. 
It is this facility of character which makés the American, like a 
piece of his magnificently tempered steel, bend to the strain with- 
out breaking. As a race, there is none to compare with the 
Americans for the quickness with which they see humour. Wit 
meets with instant recognition. And yet, curiously enough, the 
American is rather inclined to make himself ridiculous with great 
seriousness, and not to appreciate at the moment how ridiculous 
he is. 

Now, with all due deference to Admiral Dewey and his victory 
over the Spaniards, it must be admitted that the American people 
did make themselves somewhat ridiculous when they greeted the 
victorious Admiral as if he were a Roman conqueror. “Strong 
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popular emotion is not always consistent with true perspective,” 
the New York Times cautiously remarks, and when the American 
people give riot to their emotions there is no room left for per- 
spective. And in the twinkling of an eye there is another wave 
of emotionalism, but this time it takes a different form. Because 
Admiral Dewey saw fit to make a present to his wife of the house 
which had been made a present to him, Press and public fell upon 
him, and, like the petroleum-soaked lunatics of the Commune, 
nothing would satisfy them but the destruction of the column 
which a few days before they looked upon with pride. One of the 
acutest writers for the American Press, a keen observer of events, 
with an almost intuitive knowledge of the public’s whim for the 
passing moment, Mr. Walter Wellman, in the Chicago Times 
Herald, makes this analysis of his countrymen :— 

“We have criticized the erratic nature of public opinion in 
France as exemplified in Paris. But now we have to ask ourselves the 
question if we are not as volatile as the habitués of the boulevards— 
if we have any advantage of the Parisians in that even balance and 
steadiness of which we have talked so boastingly. A few weeks 
ago the country from ocean to ocean was at the feet of Admiral 
Dewey. If we were to be taken seriously, if we were taking 
ourselves seriously, he could have anything he wanted, from 
a presidential nomination to a mansion all his own, the gift of 
a grateful people. . . . The popular clamour for Dewey was the 
result of unthinking sentimentalism more than of deliberate 
thought, or of deep-seated appreciation of his services to the 
country. He was the fad of the moment, and every one ran after 
it. The habitués of the boulevards of Paris could not have been 
more superficial or light-hearted in their noisy welcome of a man 
on horseback. When it became the fashion to turn against Dewey, 
and to rend hit, when the clamour against him was once set going, 
there were no laggards. No one dared to take the other side. It 
was unanimous, and it was unreasoning, emotion, the passion of 
the moment, the fad of the hour, just as the other had been. Instead 
of a hero, Dewey became a joke, Instead of a possible President, 
he had become a butt.” 

And now comes the third turn to this kaleidoscopic wave of 
emotion. After Admiral Dewey’s picture had been hissed in public, 
after the newspapers had been filled with columns of abuse, and 
the Admiral had said in a public interview that he half regretted 
having won the battle of Manila and felt inclined to leave the 
country, the public thought they had been too harsh with their 
hero, and once more took him to their bosom. Truth is, the 
public felt rather ashamed of itself. It had overdone the lauda- 
tion in the first place, as it had equally overdone the abuse, It 
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was quite content to have the incident closed and forgotten as 
soon as possible. 

Quite the most humorous thing in connection with the whole 
affair was the wobbling of the newspapers. Some of them thought, 
when the first outcry was raised, that as Dewey was a fallen idol, 
the proper thing was to join with the mob in kicking the pieces. 
The next day they discovered their mistake, and they were the first 
in going down into the mire, dusting off the pieces, and helping to 
put back the idol, just a little bit battered, on its pedestal. On 
Wednesday, the 22nd of November, the New York World, under 
the suggestive title “On the Current Topic,” printed a leader 
describing a picture representing Love reviewing the procession of 
his victims, “ who, with Cupid’s poison burning in their veins and 
boiling in their brains, have displayed all the phases of unbalanced 
mentality, from the wildest frenzy to drooling and drivelling and 
mewling. ‘This picture needs to be brought up to date. What 
a malicious boy that young archer is to pluck the laurels from a 
hero’s brow and place thereon the peaked cap with its tinkling bells, 
and to set him dancing, capering, and blundering about, bereft 
enough to commit all sorts of stupidities, yet not bereft enough to 
realize that one stupidity does not correct or mitigate, but only 
aggravates, another.” 

That leader was published on the day the idol was shattered. 
Much may happen in twenty-four hours, and idols may be repaired 
in less than half that time. Next day the tide turned, and no 
Columbia or Shamrocl: ever caught the passing breeze quicker than 
did this typical specimen of yellow journalism. After having written 
down Dewey an ass on Wednesday, on Thursday it printed another 
leader, and lo! it had seen a great light, for it rushed to the» 
defence of its hero in these words :— 

“ Of course, the first effect of these malicious stabs at Admiral 
Dewey was so keen as to blind him to their source—its significance 
and insignificance. But when he looks again he will distinguish 
between the masses of his fellow-countrymen and a coterie of 
anonymous political bravos circulating malicious falsehoods and 
writing unsigned letters to a Washington newspaper. 

“The American people are very sensitive about their hero, as 
well as extremely jealous of his affections. The attack upon him ~ 
will recoil with fury increased a thousand-fold upon those who 
make it.” 

Last month I called attention to the fact that when Admiral 
Dewey took a wife at the hands of a Catholic priest he had effectu- 
ally removed aimself from the Presidency. “It was religious bigotry 
which poisoned the shafts against the Admiral,” says the intelligent 
Washington correspondent of the New York Times, “The fact is,” 
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he adds, “that in the tide of abuse that set so strongly toward Dewey 
in the beginning of the week there was an undercurrent of which 
everyone was aware, but the existence of which was so discreditable 
to American intelligence that nobody liked to make it public. The 
edge of the wrath against Dewey was sharpened and poisoned by an 
incredible story which sprang up from nowhere, and spread like wild- 
fire, and was eagerly accepted and implicitly believed. It bore no 
marks of authorship; it was accompanied by no proofs, yet pre- 
sumably intelligent Americans drank it in eagerly and loaded the 
Admiral’s name with epithets.” 

The “incredible story” to which the Times correspondent refers 
with such shrinking horror, he later explains. The house given 
to Dewey by the public was to become the property of the Roman 
Catholic Church. This rumour was in general circulation. No one 
stopped to enquire into its truth or falsity. It was enough that the 
story was started for nearly everyone to believe it. “The influepce 
of the religious bigotry,” to once more quote the Times, “ was felt as 
soon as the Admiral’s engagement was made known, and especially 
after the marriage. There was a distinct cooling off in the enthu- 
siasm for Dewey. People who had been shouting for him became 
lukewarm and suspicious. . . . The fact that Mrs. Dewey was 
not a born Catholic, but a convert, inspired additional hostility.” 

An effort will, perhaps, now be made to deny that religious in- 
tolerance had anything to do with the attacks on Admiral Dewey, 
but the denials can be accepted with a great deal of allowance. 
the Times correspondent has correctly summed up the situation. 
The Catholic Church in the United States is dreaded and de- 
tested by non-Catholics, who seem to constantly see the spectre of 
am American Vatican. That this antagonism should exist is, I 
think, a remarkable sociological fact, when one remembers that 
America owes its existence to a desire to escape from religious 
persecution ; and yet not so remarkable when one remembers that 
these first settlers were earnest, narrow-minded, zealous bigots; 
men who were as sombre in thought as in garb; who, escaping 
from fanaticism, became more fanatical than their oppressors, and 
who left the impress of their Puritanism upon their descendants 
even unto this day. 


The new foreign policy of the Administration, especially that 
part of it relating to the determination to make the other Great 
Powers respect American treaty rights in China, is still a- fruitful 
topic of discussion among public men and in the Press. It is one 
of the gratifying signs of the times, and as showing that the 
United States is more inclined to act in the present than to be 
bound by the dead past ; that the policy of Secretary of State Hay 
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is more generally approved than disapproved ; that public opinion, 
so far as one can judge, favours such action as may be necessary 
to safeguard American interests in the East. Had President 
McKinley and Secretary Hay been vehemently denounced for 
having the temerity to disregard tradition, it would not have been 
surprising, as, after all, tradition controls more people than any- 
thing else. The effect of this policy may have important results 
in a direction, perhaps, not anticipated at the time when it was 
formulated ; it may be the means of accomplishing what has been 
the dream of Republicans since the close of the Civil War—the 
breaking down of the “Solid South.” 

No part of this country is so keenly interested in the trade of 
China as the South. Already the cotton goods of the Carolinas 
are competing in deadly rivalry with those of England, and the 
trade, respectable in volume now, is insignificant compared with 
what it will be in a few years if the United States can enter the 
Chinese market on terms of equality with all the rest of the world. 
So clearly do the great mill owners of the South see this, that 
recently the cotton manufacturers of South Carolina united in a 
letter to their Senators and Members of Congress, calling their 
attention to the State’s trade interests in the Kast. 

“A large number of mills in this State,” the manufacturers wrote, 
“are making goods for the China or Eastern trade. If by any chance 
this demand shouid be cut off, the mills would be compelled to 
shut down, or to get into direct competition with the other mills 
which are making goods for home consumption. You can at once 
see what the importance of the China trade is to us; it is every- 
thing. The prosperity of the cotton mill business of South 
Carolina depends, in our opinion, upon the China trade. We 
believe that the expansion of this trade is the hope of the cotton 
mill industry in the South.” The writers urge upon their repre- 
sentatives in Congress to insist upon a policy that will give “such 
protection to our commerce as will not make it depend upon the 
whim or selfishness of any other foreign Power.” 

Equally significant is the answer returned to this letter by 
Senator McLaurin, a Democrat, who has always affiliated with the 
Democratic Party. He writes :— 

“The open door policy is what we need and want. This has 
heretofore been secured by treaty rights, which have been 
respected by other nations only to the extent to which it conduced 
to their trade interests. While ostensibly recognizing these treaty 
rights, other nations in violation of them have secured territory 
and excluded therefrom our legitimate commerce. Russia has 
gradually absorbed Manchuria, and is building a railroad across 
Siberia to command the trade of China, Germany has been 
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active and waiting in expectancy to obtain the Philippines. 
Japan has given to Russia all the fruits of her victory in 1892 
(sic). France has been the willing tool of Russia, and England has 
been passive in her fear to assail her.” 

Senator McLaurin shows the political and commercial impor- 
tance of the Philippines to the United States, and continues :—“ It 
will be observed, therefore, that the Philippines question involves 
both political and commercial consequences. Upon its settlement, 
in my judgment, depends the future welfare of our people in 
maintaining equality of opportunity in the Eastern markets. A 
mere superficial view will not reveal its transcendant importance. 
To the Southern people it is fraught with momentous consequences. 

The United States, with the control of the Philippines, by 
treaty or otherwise, will be in a position not only to insist upon, 
but to assert, equality of trade rights in the East. Without this, 
all she can do is to respectfully but firmly protest against their 
violation by other nations, but, as in the past, is not in a position 
to assert and maintain them.” 

Now the supreme importance of this letter and its answer is 
this :—The Republicans have embarked on a new foreign policy, 
a policy of vigorous assertion of the maintenance of American 
rights, instead of the policy of indifference which has hitherto 
characterized both great parties. To this policy the Republican 
Party stands committed. It cannot escape if it would; it would 
not escape if it could. It follows, therefore, that Democratic 
cotton manufacturers of the South, as well as Democratic iron 
manufacturers of the North, all those men, in short, who believe 
that Government can do the State no better service than to open 
the way for the bagman and his case of samples, will support that 
party which stands for trade expansion. The Democrats conse- 
quently can do either one of two things. They can steal the 
Republican thunder and show that not only do they believe in the 
open door, but they would, if they had their way, take the door 
clean off its hinges, or they can denounce the Republican policy as 
being perilous, un-American, and Imperialistic. With that inspired 
genius for blundering, which has distinguished the leadership 
of the Democratic Party of recent years, one does not need the 
gift of intuition to predict what they will do, and in so doing they 
will lose the support of many Southern Democrats. Do not mis- 
understand me. Like all other movements, this will not be the 
work of a day or a month. The South will not disintegrate all at 
once, but I think we shall see more and more Southern Democrats 
voting for a Republican President, even if for other reasons they 
are still loyal in their allegiance to their own party. 

Almost equally interested as the South is the West, that great, 
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imperial empire lying on the other side of the Rockies. Senator 
Hansbrough, of North Dakota, voiced that sentiment when he said 
that the people of the West wanted an Asiatic market because 
they had long been looking forward to the day when there would 
be a market for their surplus products independent of Europe. 
Europe, the Senator explained, only took American wheat when 
its own yield was short. “China and Asia,” he added, “ will afford 
our Western States a market, unlimited except as far as we ourselves 
wish to limit it.” If you go still further West than the Dakotas, 
to the Pacific Coast, you find the desire for a share of the great 
Eastern trade even stronger. The wheat grower of California is 
too far removed from the Eastern seaboard to ship his products to 
tide water at a profit; he must either make the long and costly 
sea voyage by way of the Cape, or else find his natural market in 
the Pacific. The “momentous consequences” to which Senator 
McLaurin refers are equally as momentous to the people of the 
West as they are to the people of the South. Trade is neither 
patriot nor traitor, but is loyal to itself. It will follow if the flag 
leads ; if the flag halts, it will enlist under other colours. 

The tone of the American Press is in favour of preventing 
further dismemberment of the Chinese Empire, and of working 
in concert with England to prevent it. The word “alliance” is 
not openly pronounced, but while it may not be spoken it may 
be thought. Secretary Hay himself,I am given to understand, 
prefers that the words “concurrent action” should be used rather 
than “alliance,” but we need not split hairs on words. The result 
is the same. 

“Tt is instructive to remember,” says the Washington Times, 
“that but for England our expansion in the Antilles and in the Far 
East would have been violently obstructed at the outbreak of and 
during the Spanish War.” After calling attention to European 
jealousy of the United States, the Times adds:—“There is a 
resulting sentiment of fear and dislike regarding the United 
States, which might easily find unpleasant expression if Great 
Britain, our one international friend and backer, were to be so 
crippled that other Powers would deem the opportunity a safe 
one to clip the claws of the Western Eagle.” 

It is interesting to supplement the above by adding that the 
Times is a Democratic paper and a vigorous supporter of silver. 
During the campaign of 1896 its abuse of England for endeavouring 
to foist the gold standard on America was terrific. Times have 
changed. 

The New York Times, after chiding the Administration for 
having been so indifierent to events in China, says :— 

“ Against the Russian intrigues at Peking we left Great Britain 
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to do battle alone, although it was our battle that she was fighting. 
Our interests were the same as hers in kind, and promised to be as 
great in degree. While she was contending for ‘the open door,’ 
as against the partition of China into ‘spheres of influence, we 
were pretending that the contest was one which did not concern 
us. That was the express and wonderful announcement made by 
the same State Department which is now agitating all the Chan- 
celleries to undo the consequences of its own laches.” 

The New York Press thinks that the Administration is trying 
to grasp a shadow when it ought to reach out for the substance. 
“If our Government,” says the Press, “could obtain a hatful of 
promises from the Continental Powers—as, evidently, it cannot 
obtain one—to abstain from interfering with its treaty rights in 
China, they would be worthless after partition. The only possible 
guarantee of such promises—unless we adopt the optimistic theory 
that these Powers are seizing Chinese tezritory to hold it in trust 
for us—is in the integrity of the Chinese Empire. We simply play 
the Bobadil ; we swagger and cut and thrust at the empty air, to 
the amusement of the observant world, when we talk of ‘making 
a stand’ in China without making a stand for China. The final 
absurdity of impotent bluster would be to insist that China enforce 
our rights without being ready to back China in enforcing them.” 

In acknowledging the clear understanding existing between 
Great Britain, and rejoicing over it as making for the peace and 
progress of the world, the admission of Germany to the partner- 
ship has been welcomed as tending still further to ensure peace. 
“A little while ago,” says the New York Tribune, “when the 
United States was apparently a sort of modern Heautontimoru- 
menos, there was constant friction between it and Germany, while 
Great Britain and Germany were to each other as a red rag to a 
bull. A ‘whiff of grape, or something heavier, cleared the air. 
And to-day the United States and Great Britain and Germany are 
on the best of terms all around.” 

The Tribune quotes from a despatch from its London corre- 
spondent, Mr. I. N. Ford, in these words :—“ It is well understood 
in diplomatic circles that the friendly understanding between 
England and America was the turning point of German policy. 
. . . The Kaiser, when he observed the evidences of Anglo- 
American good feeling, with quick intelligence and flexibility, 
decided to enter into cordial relations with both England and the 
United States”; and the Z'ribune adds :—‘“ That is a footnote to 
current history the value of which cannot be overrated, and upon 
which, as Mr. Ford says, too much stress cannot be placed.” 
Personally I express no opinion as to the value of the German 
alliance, but [ am endeavouring to fairly interpret, for the benefit 
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of English readers, the importance placed upon it in this country. 
In the words of the Z'ribune, “ too much stress cannot be placed” 
upon it. 


In all this chorus of good feeling there is one discordant note. 
Timid statesmen and timid newspaper writers, before they go to 
sleep, look under the bed, expecting to find the Russian bogey. 
Our dear old traditional friend is suspected of having swopped off 
its wings for the cloven foot, and some people are actually so rude 
as to say that the wings always did seem a trifle out of place. 
Even the New York Su», loudest of all touters for the Russian 
brand of traditional friendship, whose maleficence always comes 
to the surface when anything English is under discussion, gives 
prominence to this despatch from its Washington correspondent :— 

“One of the most interesting features of the situation is that 
Russia is believed to be disinciined to grant the request for a 
written guarantee. Diplomats well informed on the subject say 
that this is so, and the Government is aware that such a view is 
prevalent in diplomatic circles. That Russia should be antago- 
nistic to the United States in this instance excites surprise here> 
for it was the impression that the Czar’s Government would seize 
the opportunity of proving that her traditional friendship for 
America had not changed. There was even a suspicion that 
Russia would take advantage of the chance to be the first to 
respond favourably to the request of this Government for political 
reasons. By so doing she would out-manceuvre Hoagland in mani- 
festing friendship for the United States, making it appear that the 
favourable response of England, when it came later, was prac- 
tically forced by Russia’s action.” 

Commenting upon this despatch, the New York Times says :— 
“The combined ignorance and naivelé of this are astonishing. 
Russian diplomacy, like other diplomacy, goes upon the principle 
of Do ut des. The time for us to have made conditions with 
Russia was when Itussia wanted something that was against our 
interests, to wit, the acquisition of Manchuria, and would have 
been willing to pay something for it, perhaps as much as we are 
now asking her to give us for nothing. . . . Why should she 
pay anything now, when she has got all she wanted from us, our 
benevolent neutrality, for nothing, or at no greater cost than the 
bestowal of international compliments, which cost nothing, at the 
State Department or at the White House? . . . It is peculiarly 
fatuous for us now to suggest to Russia that she might supplant 
England in our affections by giving us the pledge we ask for before 
it is given us by England. . . . There is no need of exacting 
any pledge from England. . . . In all English possessions, in 
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China or elsewhere, we shall, in virtue of the fact that they are 
English possessions, be put upon the ‘ footing of the most favoured 
nations, even upon the footing of the proprietary nation itself.” 


Mr. Chamberlain’s speech, in which he alluded to the new 
triple alliance—Great Britain, the United States, and Germany— 
attracted a good deal of attention in the Press, and caused the 
State Department some annoyance. It is difficult to understand 
the reason. Mr. Chamberlain only publicly voiced what every 
well-informed man knows to be the truth. While technically no 
formal alliance exists between the three nations, it is nevertheless 
true, according to the best information that I have been able to 
procure, that at the present time a very complete and thorough 
understanding does exist between them, and especially in regard 
to affairs in China. For reasons already explained to your readers 
and because of the sensitiveness of the American people to the 
use of the word “alliance” in the foreign relations of the United 
States, the State Department has not been anxious to have it 
proclaimed from the housetops that virtually an alliance exists, 
but even the members of the Administration admit that at this 
particular time there is “concurrent action” between this and 
other Governments. It is a distinction without a difference. It 
might, perhaps, have been more politic had Mr. Chamberlain not 
been quite so blunt, and availed himself of the euphemisms of 
diplomacy. It would be well, perhaps,—if I may be so presumptuous 
as to offer advice—for English statesmen and English newspapers 
to defer somewhat to American sensibilities. They ought not to 
say too much about this “alliance.” They ought to be satisfied 
with knowing that it exists, without wanting to constantly put it 
on parade. The relations between England and the United States 
at the present time are excellent ; they have never been better; 
and they will continue to grow stronger if tact is displayed on 
both sides. 

The Star of this city gives some excellent advice, which ought to 
be worth while for England to heed. Referring to the comment of 
the English Press on the President’s message, that his reference to 
Great Britain is thought to be cold, while his reference to Germany 
is thought to be exceedingly cordial, the Stur says:—* What did our 
English friends expect, certainly not a love-letter? There was no 
reason why the President should pour out his soul to them or any- 
body. He was writing about business matters, and naturally in a 
business way. . . . In the case of England it is not necessary to 
be giving assurances every twenty-four hours of our improved senti- 
ments towards her. That they are friendly beyond any ever before 
entertained is well known. Their sincerity is open to no question.” 
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And the Star adds that there is no reason why the President should 
emphasize them at this particular time, as England is not calling 
for outside help, and, except in South Africa, is secure in all of her 
possessions. 

As showing that there is an “understanding” between Germany, 
Great Britain, and the United States, it is significant to note that 
the first answer to the demand of the United States for assurances 
regarding China comes from Great Britain, and the second from Ger- 
many. With this support of her policy the United States may— 
and, as a matter of fact, does—feel that it isa matter of comparative 
indifference what France and Russia may do. Anyone who doubts 
this understanding would be foolish, but anyone who proclaims 
an assured fact in and out of season makes himself equally as 
foolish. 


Many months ago I asserted that the present Congress would 
place on the Statute-Books a law irrevocably committing the 
United States to the single gold standard. The first step in that 
programme will have been carried out before this letter is read, as, 
in a week, the House will have passed the Bill. In the Senate the 
Bill will meet with more opposition, as the Democrats and Silver 
Republicans have greater opportunities for resisting its passage ; 
but I see no reason to believe that the Bill will not pass the Senate 
and be signed by the President before next spring. The United 
States has now taken its place among the single gold standard 
countries. 


I pointed out last spring that the United States was gradually 
breaking away from the doctrine of Protection, and that the time 
was not so very far distant when the Republicans might be found, 
if not committed to absolute Free Trade, at any rate in favour 
of considerably modifying the present high tariff policy of their 
party. In the message which the President sent to Congress last 
week, he shocked some of his Republican supporters by recom- 
mending the abolition of all Customs tariffs between the United 
States and Porto Rico. This recommendation has not been received 
without murmurings of rebellion. The New York Press, one of 
the strongest Republican papers in the country, says that Free 
Trade has won its most signal victory that it has known in fifty 
years, and adds, “it remains to be seen whether that victory is 
substantial as well as signal, whether, as well, Protection has met 
its most disastrous defeat.” One can well understand the dismay 
of the Press at a recommendation which, as it says, “ proceeded 
from the pen of a man who for years was blessed by one half of the 
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world and cursed by the other half as the leading exponent of the 
protective system.” 

The admission of Porto Rican products is not in itself impor- 
taht, but if the policy of Free Trade is to be applied to the West 
Indian Islands, it is difficult to understand how any difference can 
be made in regard to the products of the Philippines, and later 
will possibly come those from Hawaii and Cuba, This is the thin 
edge of the wedge which, to again quote from the Press, “once 
inserted will cleave our commercial system in twain.” The Press 
openly and defiantly raises the black flag. It calls upon Congress 
to resist and “ avert the threatened devastation,” and it appeals to 
the Ways and Means Committee of the House of Representatives 
not to permit this profanation. As might be expected, there 
is much opposition, not confined solely to the Republicans. The 
tobacco growers of New England, as well as those of the South— 
that is to say, sections that are as strongly Republican as they are 
Democratic—will join hands in resisting the admission of Porto 
Rican tobacco free of duty, because they fear it will destroy 
the domestic tobacco market. The sugar growers of Louisiana— 
nearly all of them Democrats—can be counted upon as willing 
allies for the same reason, as they fear that the admission of free 
sugar from Porto Rico will destroy the value of their cane planta- 
tions. But,on the other hand, the President’s policy obtains much 
support because of the desperate condition of the Porto Ricans 
since the island was ceded to the United States. When Spain 
relinquished her sovereignty over the island, the Spanish market 
for Porto Rican products was destroyed, and owing to the high 
tariff of the United States, those products could not find a 
profitable market in this country. If, therefore, the Porto Ricans 
are to be saved from starvation, it becomes absolutely necessary 
that this country should be thrown open to them as their natural 
market, and this is the reason why, I believe, the recommendation 
made by the President will be approved. 

Apart from all this, it must be evident to any person who has 
clusely followed the course of American politics during the last few 
years, that the United States will rely more and more on internal 
taxation for raising revenue, and less and less on a Customs taritt. 
‘The increase of American exportations during the past few years 
has shown that a high tariff is not necessary to enable American 
manufacturers to compete with the rest of the world. When 
American manufacturers are able to find a market for their wares 
in Europe and Asia, they prove that there is no necessity for a tariff 
to equalize labour cost and the increased expense of production in 
the United States. It has also been shown that even a tariff so 
high as that now existing is not sufficient to provide the necessary 
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revenue, and if the tariff is raised still higher, it tends to check 
importations and proportionately reduce revenue. To meet this 
deficit the Republicans have resorted to inlund revenue. This 
is a form of taxation that hitherto has been unpopular in this 
country, which both parties have been timid about applying, which 
the Republicans only felt themselves justified in adopting owing to 
the emergency of the Spanish War. It was thought at one time 
that the country would resent having to pay taxes on proprietary 
medicines, bills of exchange, and the other articles which most 
Governments regard as proper to produce revenue; but very 
little resentment has been displayed. I think it may be regarded 
as settled that the internal revenue taxes will be continued 
indefinitely; and because of their equitable distribution and the 
ease with which they are collected, when the Government finds 
itself 1m possession of a surplus, instead of these taxes being re- 
duced, articles now paying tariff duties will be gradually trans- 
ferred to the free list. I do not, of course, look to see the United 
States making any radical departure in its economic policy, but I 
think the United States will do what England did when it struck 
the great blow at Protection. There will be a gradual letting 
down of the bars from time to time, and the free list will be ex- 
tended, until finally the United States becomes, if not actually a 
country of Free Trade, at least one in which only moderate Pro- 
tection prevails. 
A. Maurice Low. 


THE WAR OF WINDS: 


A COMMENTARY ON WEATHER FORECASTS, 


Wirnin view of my window the few crisp, lingering leaves of 
a veteran oak, which through the months of winter have defied 
their inevitable fate, are succumbing at last to a blustering storm 
out of the south-west. As each gust searches through the branches 
these waifs of the air go sailing off on the wind like small flights of 
birds, and after fluttering aloft in brief, wild career, come to earth 
half-way across the neighbouring pasture. Their brethren that 
yielded in countless numbers in the early fall of last autumn, came 
softly and quickly to the ground, sodden with moisture, and 
dropping rank by rank at the warning touch of the first night 
frosts. 

But the remnant of their generation, now dried and twisted, are 
for the time the sport of air currents, and the behaviour of these 
air currents which they partly betray is a subject for valuable study. 
It recently chanced to the writer, in company with his daughter 
and Mr. Stanley Spencer, on the occasion of a night balloon ascent 
to view the Leonids, to undergo an enforced detention in the 
upper regions exceeding in duration that of any other English 
balloon voyage on record, and to have through long hours little 
better to do than to record—alike by eye observations and by 
a series of photographs—the varying streams and eddies of air 
blowing aloft, and their courses as faithfully registered on the 
upper surface of one vast cloud-sea 1,500 ft. thick, that lay 
as a dense compact canopy over all the west and south of 
England. 

By reason of its universal extent this far-reaching cloud layer 
remained practicaily stationary, while its upper face became frayed 
and furrowed inuch in the same fashion as a field of corn is swept 
by the summer breeze, or as the débris on the sea-shore is flung 
here and there and then left stranded by the retreating tide. 
While hovering at sunrise only just above this cloud floor, we had 
been struck by the manner in which its actual fringe would surge 
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in huge wreaths and billows up into the clear sky and there 
disappear. We were for the time being actually poised on the 
verge of that lining of the cloud which, in summer time in 
particular, we are wont to see withering away in detached masses 
and melting into space. 

Then a wind-storm would seem to sweep across the scene, and 
billows of filmy mist would race past at a somewhat different level 
to ourselves, and in a direction differing widely from that in which 
our own course was known to be. Then, again, the aspect of the 
region close about us would change once more, and the cloud 


_masses would settle down into a compact floor as though formed 


of firm and level snow, and fully as purely white and glistening. 
As we had already endured some hours of the cramped quarters of 
the car, the temptation seemed to suggest itself to us that we might 
step out and have a run round for exercise. The same idea has 
occurred on similar occasions to other aérial travellers, one of 
whom has remarked on what a surprise would await anyone who 
should try the experiment. 

When, however,—such was our strange fate that day—the sun 
rose and, warming and drying our balloon, sent us mounting by 
leaps and bounds ever higher and higher, we looked down at 
length on a limitless plain, on which only the most prominent 
features were displayed in due relation to each other. At a few 
isolated points there would tower towards heaven up-drifts of 
vapour, as though borne and balanced on ascending air-shafts, 
while elsewhere a line of bluff, white barriers uprose like beetling 
clifis of snow overhanging a veritable sea. But the most note- 
worthy features were broad, winding river-beds chased clean and 
deep through long, level stretches of white interminable waste. 
There was good reason, from their nature and appearance, to 
regard these winding valleys as having actually been carved out 
by passing sweeps of wind; such blasts had come within our own 
experience on several occasions during the long hours that we 
were hung in space at between one and two miles high. They 
commonly manifest themselves by a fresh breath on the one cheek 
or the other. Indeed, such cross-currents make the only breeze 
that the free aérial traveller can feel, and in general for a few 
moments set his balloon swinging. 

Later on we had remarkable proof of a very definite current of 
a very distinct nature, and blowing from a new quarter. The sun 
had but just reached the meridian. Its heat in the clear upper 
air was so overpowering that we were shielding our heads by 
hanging cloths about the rigging; and while engaged in this 
operation, and in the interval of a few minutes only, we most un- 
expectedly found we had descended no less than 2,000ft. This 
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downward course was, however, quickly arrested, and further 
descent, though palpable, was only extremely gradual. 

This circumstance, taken in connection with our course, as sub- 
sequently determined, has led to the conviction that at an altitude 
of 9,200 ft. a sudden check in ascent and a subsequent descent had 
been brought about by a cold upper current blowing, not from the 
the east, as the prevailing wind had hitherto been blowing, but 
distinctly up the Bristol Channel; yet so shallow was it that only 
2,000 ft. lower we had passed completely out of its influence. A 
very similar instance of an unexpected yet well-defined current 
encountered over a river valley is recorded among my notes on 
another occasion, when shortly after sundown our balloon had 
become becalmed over London, and was actually settling down, 
with ballast spent, upon the house-tops. It seemed unavoidable 
that we must descend in the midst of busy Pimlico; but in the 
end, as we crept nearer the river, some unsuspected current 
blowing over the river valley caught and carried us on to 
Wimbledon. On the present occasion we shortly became in- 
volved in very complex currents eddying above the Welsh 
mountains, and at the time of our final descent near Neath we 
were being swept bya gale of considerable strength straight for 
the open sea, from which we were scarcely more than a mile 
distant. 

But our records on this memorable voyage did not end here. A 
folded note—one out of many—that was cast overboard at a point 
undoubtedly to the east of Bristol, was carried on a wayward 
course and dropped on a mountain near Pontyprid, forty miles 
away as the crow flies, which haven it can hardly have reached 
(judging from the travel of the balloon) until after an aérial flight 
of near two hours’ duration. I have very frequently experimented 
with similar missives dropped from balloons at different heights, 
and it is clear that on the present occasion the folded paper 
became the sport of wind-streams after the same fashion as the 
withered oak leaves to which I have called attention. 

Let us return, then, to the lower currents, with which we are 
more familiar, and note their behaviour when carefully examined. 
Kite-flying—scientifically conducted—affords an admirable means 
of testing currents at all heights up to at least half a mile, and if 
there is only what is known as a light air blowing, the play of its 
diverse drifts can be noted from lowest levels. Suppose an open 
common is chosen, affording a long stretch of plain country without 
obstacles to windward, but with some background, say, of hedge and 
trees. The puffs of wind, carefully looked for and needed to start 
the kite, come up fitfully; their appearance is heralded by a whistle 
in the air, then the foliage will stir close by you on one side, and 
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the branches of a tree, say, twenty yards, on the other; the bennets 
and long grasses will bend but a short distance in front of you, and 
yet this time the little gusts may miss you entirely. A little 
while, however, and your kite flutters, and then, if properly 
contrived, sails aloft, though shifting round probably some points 
from the set of the neighbouring weather vane; nor does it keep a 
true direction for more than a few seconds, dodging, dropping, then 
rising again, and always telling faithfully when and whence the 
gusts are blowing and where they fail. 

In this we apparently have ocular demonstration that the minor 
currents of air—at least, at low levels—flow in narrow, tortuous 
courses, self-contained and but little widening outwards. We 
probably are witness of a true parallel when an unsnuffed dip 
candle is blown out and held in the draught, say, between door and 
fireplace of a room. The very palpable thread of smoke generally 
takes an almost horizontal course, and meanders across the chamber 
in a milky stream that twists and turns, but does not readily 
disperse. Very much the same sort of behaviour is to be noticed 
when a drop of stain is allowed to fall from a little height into a 
tumbler of water. The drop breaks up into droplets, each of which 
winds through the clear water in spiral or vortical courses. The 
kite, however, will often show other and sudden changes in the air- 
streams. During a visit to the archipelago of Sicily I endeavoured 
through many days to launch a favourite and well-trusted kite, 
but the winds continued too boisterous till one afternoon, when 
the kite got away with safety, and remained flying with great 
steadiness for an hour above the highest ground in St. Mary’s. At 
about sundown, however, while as yet on the hill-top itself there 
was no change of temperature nor yet of wind-force or direction, 
the kite, flying at twelve hundred feet, moved across the sky 
through some fifty degrees, and then was fairly and irresistibly 
blown to earth by a downward cold blast (as told by the ther- 
mometer it carried). 

Regarding now the levels that lie next in ascending order above 
those just considered, we have familiar and, to a certain extent, 
trustworthy witness of the way of the winds in the clouds that 
float along the streams that bear them. That such clouds do not, 
however, declare the entire complexity of upper currents, it will be 
easy toshow. For though a common, it is a false assumption to 
suppose that clouds give reliable evidence of such diverse currents 
as are at any time blowing through a cloud-flecked sky. 

Mr. Glaisher, in his elaborate and most careful investigations— 
which, by the way, have through thirty years never been systeima- 
tically repeated in this country—shows that he constantly met 
with widely-differing wind-streams in mid-air, some bearing mist, 
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rain, or snow, others dry and cloudless, and not to be detected until 
actually encountered. To quote, by way of example, a summary of 
one of his ascents, we read :— 


“In this ascent the wind on the earth was 8.E. At the height of 1,300 ft. the balloon 
entered a strong 8. W. current. This direction continued up to 4,000,ft.,"when the 
wind was from$. At the height of 8,000 ft. the wind changed to S.W., and after- 
wards to S.S.E. At 11,000ft. we met with fine granular snow, and passed through 
snow on descending till within 8,000 ft. of the earth. We entered clouds at 7,000 ft., 
and passed out of them at6,000ft. into mist. A warm current of air was met with 
of more than 3,000 ft. in thickness, moving from the 8.W. Above this the air was 
dry, and higher still very dry. Fine granular snow was falling into this current of 
warm air.” 


With the full truth of the complexity of aérial rivers impressed 
on my mind, I must confess that I was greatly struck with the 
general, if not entire, accuracy, at least, accountableness, of the fore- 
casts issued by the Meteorological Office during a period of three 
weeks last autumn, when my colleagues and myself had need to 
study through night and day the aspect of weather generally, but 
of wind more particularly, from that admirable observatory the 
North Tower of the Crystal Palace. We were commissioned to 
make (for scientific observation) the aérial passage of the North 
Sea during the period above mentioned, when a balloon was prac- 
tically ready for us at any time in the Palace grounds. A wind 
lying between the narrow limits of W. by N. and W. by S. was 
needed for our purpose, and such a wind having been again and 
again predicted by the Meteorological Office we almost always 
found such prediction justified, though the height at which it 
might blow and its duration would remain too uncertain for our 
purpose in hand. It was during our close scrutiny that we noticed 
on more than one occasion the very ideal wind that we wanted (had 
direction only been right), namely, half a gale blowing at thirty 
miles or more at the height of the lower cloud stratum, while on 
the ground—happily, indeed, for the aéronaut—practically a dead 
calm. The significance of these facts in reading the daily meteoro- 
logical records will in due place be made apparent. 

Let us now pass on to lofty wind records of another class. On 
the summit of Cayambe, in the Andes, Mr. Whymper describes the 
war of the winds on a battlefield 10,000 ft. high: The wind from one 
quarter was damp and warm, and on several occasions he witnessed 
it win the struggle, whereupon the whole mountain would become 
invisible. Anon a dry wind would prevail, and then the slopes 
would come into view. Again Professor Smyth, during a stay on 
Teneriffe, tells not only of stormy weather on the mountain-side 
which never reached the plains, but describes how he could ascend 
through the N.E. wind, coming out clear beyond it at 10,500 ft., 
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where the wind blew steadily from the S.W. On the other hand, 
Professor Tyndall relates how, on Monte Rosa, while he himself 
remained in calm regions above, he could watch the commotion of 
the storms, as it were, boiling up the mountain-side below him. 

As to causes tending to divert ur break up the general direction 
of any wind, anti-cyclonic or otherwise, blowing over land such as 
Great Britain, there is no need to insist on the ascending currents 
arising over country lying in patches of necessarily very diverse 
temperature and moisture; nor of corresponding descending cur- 
rents ; nor, again, of great sweeps generated over valleys or slanting 
off the slopes of hills; nor yet of the inflowing of sea gales and 
outflowing of land breezes, as sea and land acquire widely different 
temperatures and the like. But there is another example to which 
attention is but seldom called, of a constant local action liable to 
be set up in mid-air due to the simple cause, often observed from 
below and yet more frequently by the aéronaut, of visible cloud 
being condensed at various points aloft. 

Latent heat is always set free by the condensation of vapour. 
Thus if moist warm air becomes condensed anywhere into cloud or 
rain a quantity of heat is given out at the region where the cloud 
manifests itself, and a greater or less atmospheric disturbance of 
local nature will take place. Similar disturbances occur when wet 
cloud is evaporated into dry air. During the aérial voyage first 
referred to in this paper our balloon constantly passed and re- 
passed the upper margin of a vast cloud-floor which was briskly 
thinning away into dry upper air, and at this level well-marked 
cross currents were always experienced. 

Vortex motion in the atmosphere, though seldom obtrusively 
patent in this country, must certainly be reckoned with, and all 
ascending currents, from whatsoever cause, appear of this nature. 
Dust-whirls in spring, and twisting columns of dry leaves or hay in 
summer and autumn, are evidences of the existence of such upward 
currents, But the aéronaut can detect them on a larger scale and 
penetrating sometimes far aloft. This is only what might be ex- 
pected from statistics relating to such phenomena where they 
occur in greater earnest in other parts of the globe. 

It is classical history how dust-showers have arisen on the West 
Coast of Africa and descended again on vessels far out on the 
Atlantic; how Scotland has been visited by a storm of pumice 
débris which was supposed to have had its origin in Vesuvius; how 
showers of fish or of frogs have descended from the sky, having 
been swept into lofty regions entangled in the bosom of a wind- 
whirl sufficient to bear them whither it listed. The dust of Kraka- 
tao, committed to the lofty winds by the force of its own eruption 
in 1883, travelled over the globe in outward courses almost with- 
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out limit before settling to earth weeks or months or, possibly, 
years afterwards. 

I would, then, insist that where winds are being distinctly traced 
as bearing down on the British Isles and their arrival confidently 
foretold by competent meteorologists, we should refrain from any 
assertion that they have miscarried simply because we may ex- 
perience calm instead of wind, or because the wind that stirs the 
trees may not blow from the predicted direction. If it be only the 
weather vane that gives the lie to the official forecast, we have no 
right to base any censure on its testimony alone. All the while, 
and with very strong probability, the predicted wind may be 
practically present with us overhead or not far to seek. 

Were we but further advanced in aérial investigation and better 
equipped with aérostatic appliances ; were reasonable researches in 
the upper air scientifically and systematically carried on, there can 
be no doubt that we should soon make important advances in that 
branch of meteorology which is of chief moment in a sea-girt 
country. Already for some years this all-important department of 
physics has received something like the attention it deserves both 
in America and on the Continent, and it is certainly to be regretted 
that we do not, at least, recognize the duty of our own co-operation. 


JoHN M. Bacon. 
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HOSPITAL CHAOS. 


INTRODUCTION. 
THE question of hospital reform, which has been tor many years 
a burning one, is gradually crystallizing into a belief that provision 
for the sick and dying is a national duty, and should not be left to 
the haphazard of voluntary contributions, nor to the management 
of irresponsible committees composed of benevolent busybodies 
and seekers after an entrance into “society.” That charity is the 
surest path to the approval of our Royal Family has its dis- 
advantages, and the philanthropy that leads to a peerage is not 
likely to benefit the poor— at least, to any great extent.” The 
advantages and disadvantages of our present mixed systems, and 
their contrast with Continental and Colonial achievements in the 
same line, certainly lead to the conclusion that a great change is 
imminent in the hospital world—and also that it is desirable. 
PRESENT SysTEMs. 

In the United Kingdom our systems of hospital management 
offer a wide variety. We have, first and foremost, our Voluntary 
Hospitals, general and special, chiefly supported by subscriptions 
and legacies, but in some cases endowed by our forefathers, and 
practically independent of present contributions. 

Then we have our Jnfectious Hospitals, supported out of the 
rates under Section 131 of the Public Health Act. These may 
fairly be regarded as municipal hospitals. 

Thirdly, we have the Poor-Law Infirmaries, which are under 
the central control of the Local Government Board, and largely 
derive their revenue from licence taxation and probate and estate 
duty, and may pass as State hospitals, 

Finally, we have in Ireland hospitals subsidized by the State, 
and, in true Irish fashion, supported in so many ways that they 
defy classification. For instance, a late report of the Rotunda 
Hospital, Dublin, gives under “income ”:— 


Government grant “ sei “a win ose “00 
Corporation grant site sah aa ‘i .. 230 
Voluntary subscriptions si eas vr .-. 905 
Investments 7 ile — or ns .-. 891 
Patients’ payments ‘a i .- 567 


So that it is a State-municipal-voluntary-endowed-paying hospital! 
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Stare Hospira.s. 

Taking the Poor-Law infirmaries as the only State hospitals in 
England, there are in London twenty-two of them, and they 
provide 11,712 beds. They are managed, under the Local Govern- 
ment Board, by thirty boards of guardians and two boards of 
managers of sick asylums. They are very different in their ad- 
ministration: some, such as Marylebone, compare favourably with 
the best hospitals, whilst in others dirt and disorganization reign, 
and uneducated girls of eighteen are accepted as nurses and left 
in charge at night. 

Other infirmaries in England and Wales number about 500, but 
it is impossible to be exact, as “sick wards” in the workhouse are 
considered by some guardians as sufficient provision for diseased 
and dying paupers. At Birmingham, Croydon, Leeds, Derby, 
Manchester, and elsewhere, not only is the building separated from 
the workhouse, but the staff and administration are quite distinct, 
_and thus the “ pauper taint” is largely removed. Amos G. Warner, 
in his book on American Charities, says, “ Public hospitals in 
connection with the almshouses sometimes develop into large 
general hospitals”; and the whole position of these institutions in 
England, so far as regards municipalization, was summed up by 
the report of the Lords Committee on Metropolitan Charities 
which sat in 1892, 1893, and 1894. They said :— 


“It should always be borne in mind that the establishment of Poor-Law 
infirmaries and rate-supported asylums, under the Metropolitan Poor Law Act, 
1867, has in great measure altered the relations between the poor and the hospitals 
and everything associated with medical charity ; and the Committee cannot shut 
their eyes to the possibility that if some such organization as they have recom- 
mended is not adopted, a time may come when it will be necessary for hospitals 
to have recourse either to Government aid or municipal subvention.” 


This is a very frank admission of the fact that the trend of 
events is towards these infirmaries becoming the recognized public 
hospitals when voluntary charities have faded away. 


MunicipaL Hospirats. 


Most of the municipal hospitals we have at present in the 
United Kingdom are for cases of infectious disease only, but as a 
matter of fact the Public Health Act (1875) merely states—“ Any 
local authority may provide hospitals, Xc.,” the word infectious 
being left out. This is not sufficiently appreciated, and many 
municipalities are still under the belief that they have no legal 
right to provide hospitals, or subscribe to hospitals out of the 
rates, 

The town of Barry, near Cardiff, promoted an Omnibus Bill in 
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1896, which, amongst other clauses, contained one giving the 
Council power to provide an accident hospital. The repre- 
sentative of the Local Government Board attended before the 
Committee of the House of Commons and stated that the Council 
already had the power, and the clause was therefore struck out. 
But there was already an accident hospital at Barry, supported 
hitherto by voluntary contributions, and consequently in difficulties. 
As a temporary measure the Barry District Council resolved to 
contribute £400 a year from the rates towards the hospital, and 
they sent a deputation to the Local Government Board to ask if 
this were legal. The representatives of the Local Government 
Board stated that in their opinion there was no question that a 
local authority had a right either to provide a hospital out of the 
rates, or maintain a hospital out of the rates, or provide and 
maintain a hospital out of the rates, or to contribute towards the 
provision or maintenance out of the rates. Barry is, therefore, an 
example of a town which is at present maintaining, and means 
shortly to build, a general hospital out of the rates. It must be 
remembered that under the Local Authorities Expenses Act, 1887, 
the Local Government Board have further awarded powers in 
allowing local authorities to devote money to public objects. 

In the Public Health (Scotland) Act, 1897, the words of the 
clause giving power to build hospitals run, “for the use of inhabi- 
tants suffering from infectious disease.” But who is to say what 
diseases are nol infectious? Edinburgh some months ago debated 
declaring phthisis to be a notifiable disease, and then building a 
consumption hospital out of the rates. It is to be hoped it will 
carry out this proposal. 

In London we have ten fever hospitals under the Metropolitan 
Asylums Beard, and they provide 4,780 beds. The Board is a 
central authority created by the Poor Act of 1867, and consists of 
seventy-three managers, fifty-five elected by boards of guardians 
and eighteen nominated by the Local Government Board. It isan 
example of the evils of indirect election, and is always in bad odour 
with the public. 

In the urban and rural districts of England and Wales there are 
507 infectious hospitals. The Public Health Act empowers the 
local sanitary authorities to recover cost of maintenance from the 
patients, but, as a rule, this power is not exercised, and the cost is 
thrown on the rates. Legally, any ratepayer may proceed against 
the Corporation to compel them to refund sums defrayed out of 
the rates which might, or ought to, have been recovered from 
private persons, but there are depths of meanness to which even 
the much-abused ratepayer has never descended. Cambridge had 
a test case on this line in 1896. 
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ADVANTAGES OF VOLUNTARY HOSPITALS. 


It is most difficult to take up a critical attitude towards the 
voluntary hospitals, the good they do is so manifest that the public 
cry “Shame” on all who point out even glaring defects and 
deficiencies. The voluntary hospitals chiefly benefit three classes— 
the medical profession, the philanthropists, and the patients. 

Let us take the right order and put the patients first :— 

In voluntary hospitals you get plenty of flowers, inission ladies 
to read to you, titled nurses to wait on you, and princesses come 
and visit you. This represents so much sympathy—a thing not 
to be despised in times of sickness. Then there is also free 
admission of friends in dangerous cases, and adequate admission 
of relations where the patients are not seriously ill. All this is 
a pleasant contrast to the dreariness and difficulty of admission 
that reign in infectious hospitals and in infirmaries. 

The advantage which the voluntary hospitals offer to the rich 
unoccupied classes is the added luxury of charity and scope for 
meddlesome busybodies. Hear Mr. Lecky on this subject :— 


‘*We must not forget the benefit resulting, if not to tie sufferer, at least to 
the donor.” 


And again :-— 


** Charitable habits, even when formed in the first instance from selfish motives, 
even when so misdirected as to be positively injurious to the recipient, rarely fail 
to exercise a softening and purifying influence on character,” 


Then Sir Henry Burdett says :— 


“They give to the rich an opening for the display of consideration towards 

the poor.” 
But surely the pauperization and corruption of the huge mass ot 
citizens by a system of charity which gives to religious cliques and 
independent coteries what ought ta be the public duty and burden 
of all men, is dearly bought at the price of a little more self- 
satisfaction for a few philanthropic millionaires. 

To the medical profession the voluntary hospital offers a ladder 
to success; and because a grateful and humble humanity objects 
to criticize its doctors the medical profession shall here be 
allowed to speak for itself. In The British Medical Journal 
Dr. Hickman recently remarked :— 

‘The large and increasing number of hospitals and dispensaries was not an 
evidence of the intense interest taken by the profession in the poor, nor was the 
large amount of time and labour gratuitously devoted to their service simply an 
index to the disinterested philanthropy of medical men. The object of this 
interest and these services was not the benefit of the poor nor of the profession, but 
the particular benefit of the individual, who looked forward to be amply repaid in 
the future by increased experience, enhanced reputation, and the legitimate 
advertisement of himself, which was almost the only opening to high-class practice 
and high-class fees.” 
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And The Medical Times states :— 


“The amount of gratuitous work done by the profession in no way raises it in 
public estimation. It is well known that it is not performed from motives of 
charity, but from the position that is gained by being attached to a hospital 
staff, and the hope of a good practice accruing therefrom.” 


Then Havelock Ellis :-— 


‘A hospital appointment is the ambition of every young medical man. With- 
out this he ean scarcely hope to attain experience and proficiency.” 


Then Timothy Holmes, with a perfectly gorgeous candour, re- 
marked, in 1884 :— 


“Firstly, a hospital should be a place for medical education ; secondly, for the 
relief of suffering ; and, thirdly, for the training of nurses.” 


After which confessions it is only necessary to quote the con- 
clusions of the Lords Committee on this subject to finally establish 
the position that voluntary hospitals are chiefly kept up for the 
benefit of the doctors :— 


‘‘ Numerous small hospitals for special diseases have been instituted by medical 
nien for the purposes of their own advancement, and such a course of action leads 
to the establishment of hospitals where they are not wanted, to waste of money 
incident to the creation of badly-managed and small institutions, and to the 
deception of the public by inducing them to subscribe to undertakings alleged to 
be of publie benefit, but which are in reality mere schemes for private eraolument.” 


DISADVANTAGES OF THE VOLUNTARY SysTEM., 

These may be summarized as follows :— 

1. The whole mass of evils caused by competition, the chief 
being extravagance and untruth. 

2. The lack of uniformity, which is most distressing to the 
patient. 

3. The domination of professionalism, which puts the patient 
entirely in the hands of the expert. 

4. The demoralizing influence inseparable from a system of 
charity. 

As regards competition: the voluntary hospital in order to 
appeal to the hardened public must always advertise debts and an 


enormous number of patients. Thus in The Hospital Annual for 
1896 we read :— 


**When legacies are included, the income of the thirty-eight general hospitals 
in London exceeded the ordinary expenditure by about £66,000. This surplus 
was turned into a deficiency by the managers, who laid out upwards of £183,000 
during 1894 upon objects outside the ordinary work of the institutions. That is 
to say, they increased the ordinary expenditure by a sum equal to 39 per cent., 


and so brought about a deficiency in their accounts for the year of upwards of 
£117,000.” 


Mr. Sydney Holland, the indefatigable and devoted chairman of 
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the largest London hospital, said in an address before the Hospitals’ 
Association :— 


‘*Seecretaries spend all their time in cunningly devising appeals and cooking 
accounts. . . . At present £2 is expended to collect £8.” 


And Havelock Ellis says, in his Nationalization of Health :— 
**From 25 to 50 per cent. is spent on raising their income.” 
The Samaritan Hospital had the audacity to advertise 1,678 


ovarian operations in one year as a plea for funds, and the 
following is from The Hospital Gazette :— 


‘‘The ingenuity and perseverance brought to bear in touting for subscriptions 
to the numerous hospitals are really remarkable, and reflect as much credit on the 
officials as they do discredit on the wasteful system under which such reiterated 
and touching appeals are necessary. We have before us a circular from a ‘ Heart 
Disease and Paralysis Hospital,’ in which a pathetic request is made for the 
small sum of five shillings which, it is stated, ‘will enable them to relieve one 
sufferer, prolong and probably save a life.’ Certainly if the medical men attached 
to this institution can save the lives of patients afflicted with heart disease or 
paralysis, then they merit, not five shillings but five pounds, and a gold medal 
into the bargain.” 


Then as to the competition for cases, this is noticed in the 
Lords’ Report :— 

“*The system of distributing the Sunday Fund on the principle of ‘ work done,’ 

and the Saturday Fund on that of ‘relief afforded,’ appears to be open to the 
objection that it is a premium on competition for patients, and that it tends to 
stimulate the discharge of patients before the cure is complete, with a view to 
show as large a return as possible of patients in the year.” 
But it is not only that the patient is discharged too soon in order 
to get as many cases to each bed as possible in the year, but that 
moribund cases are not admitted, and that in the out-patient 
departments cases are seen at a rate which makes correct diagnosis 
an impossibility. Any humane nurse or doctor who has worked 
in the wards has cursed the “statistics” over and over again. A 
baby is dying, and the nurse pleads that it may remain and die in 
peace; but no, the bed is wanted for another case, and another 
death in “the statistics” is not wanted—so the baby is sent away 
to die. 

Again let the medical men speak in their own despite :— 


‘*Hospitals compete with one another as to the number of patients without 
regard to the fitness of the cases or the position of the applicants.” 


That from The British Medical Journal, this from Sir William 
Broadbent :— 


**One of the great causes of our difficulties had been the isolation and com- 
petition of our hospitals. For this evil one of the first remedies must be co- 
ordination. There should be affiliation between the great hospitals and all 
surrounding institutions with like objects, and this affiliation would need a 
central body.” 


| 
| 
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All the above evils arise from what hospital managers call 
“healthy rivalry,’ so does the fact that hospitals are built not 
where they are wanted, but where they will catch the public eye. 
On the south side of the Thames hospital accommodation is sadly 
lacking, while in the region of Soho there is great congestion. One 
witness before the Lords Committee stated that within one mile 
of the Middlesex Hospital there were 2,050 hospital beds, and that 
most of the institutions for medical relief in London were within 
an area of two square miles. 

Surely also one may count as a ghastly evil of this keen com- 
petition the fostering of bazaars and third rate concerts ? 

Then as to the lack of wniformity. At present, when a man 
is taken ill in London he has not the least idea where there is a bed 
for him, and he may die in the cab while he is doing a cheerful 
round of the hospitals. These cases occasionally find their way 
into the papers, but not often. There is no co-operation between 
the hospitals, and you can never learn at one which is full where 
there is one that has empty beds. There are four chief methods 
of adinission to voluntary hospitals :— 

1. By governor's letter. 

2. Payment, or letter and payment. 

3. Through casualty department. 

4. Through enquiry agent. 

But apart from the major queries of where the sick man is to go 
and how he is to get in, there are other minor queries, such as 
what he may and may not take with him, when his friends may 
see him, whether the hospital is sectarian, and so on and so on. 
At some hospitals the patient must provide his own tea, sugar, 
and butter; at others he is turned out if he takes in any 
eatables. At some hospitals he has to pay for his laundry; at 
one hospital he has to deposit, on entry, one shilling for breakages. 
At the North London Hospital the patient has to take towels, 
soap, knife, fork, spoon, teapot, cup and saucer! One hospital 
insists on each patient having two combs; another demands dress- 
ing gown and slippers. It must take a typhoid patient at this rate 
about an hour’s hard packing to get ready to go into hospital ! 
Let due praise be given to St. Thomas’s, the Seamen’s, the North 
Eastern for Children, and a few others where the patient provides 
nothing. But even this adds to the embarrassing lack of 
uniformity ! 

As regards the spirit of professionalism which dominates the 
hospitals, because we one and all have a cousin or a kind friend 
who is a doctor we do not like to speak about it; but the women, at 
least, think the more. It is undoubtedly true that women have 
more sickness than men and yet the percentage of men who seek 
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the hospital wards is greater than that of women. Why? Because, 
as we have seen, doctors look on hospitals as built for them, and 
the patients as so much material for their use. The specialist 
sits in his West-End consulting-room and formulates theories con- 
cerning disease, and then he sends down to his “ house physician” 
—or student just qualified—to try these theories on the hospital 
patients and send him along the statistics. And the old atmo- 
sphere of magic has never left medicine, and the young men are 
enthusiastic experimenters and they run riot unchecked. Here 
again, in order to avoid the approach of lay criticism, it is better to 
let Sir William Priestley speak :— 


** Looking back on forty years of gyniecological practice, I can recollect what 
has been termed a craze for inflammation and ulceration of the os and cervix 
uteri. During its prevalence it was said of some devotees that every woman of a 
household was apt to be regarded as suffering from these affections, and locally 
treated accordingly. Shortly afterwards came a brief and not very creditable period 
when ‘clitoridectomy’ was strongly advocated as a remedy for numerous ills. 
This, fortunately, had a very limited currency, and was speedily abandoned. Then 
followed a time in which displacement of the uterus held the field, and every back- 
ache, every pelvic discomfort, every general neurosis was attributed to mechanical 
causes, and must needs be treated by uterine pessaries. Again, we had an epoch 
when oéphorectomy or castration of women was not only recommended and largely 
practised as a means of restraining hemorrhage in bleeding fibroids, but also as a 
remedy for certain forms of neurosis even when the ovaries were healthy or not 
seriously diseased. Ere long it was discovered that removing the ovaries for 
neurosis, even if safely accomplished so far as life was concerned, besides unsex- 
ing the woman, was frequently followed by more severe nervous penalties than 
those for which it had been used as a remedy ; that, in fact, it often entailed a 
loss of mental equilibrium, and sometimes ended in insanity. 

**Close upon this, again, came an ardour for stitching up rents in the cervix 
uteri following childbirth, rents which were described as producing many hitherto 
unknown evils, and frequently conducing to the establishment of malignant 
disease. One votary of this practice boasted of having detected and operated on 
in a short period no fewer than 300 or 400 cases which he had found in examining 
900 women. Surely here was a marked illustration of the nimia diligentia. No 
such experience, so far as I know, has been chronicled by any other author. 

‘Lastly, we have had what has been described as an epidemic of operations for 
excision of the uterine appendages ; and even now, although this operation has 
but recently come into vogue, I see there is a reaction against its too frequent 
performance, and a demand in its place for more conservative methods, which 
shail leave these parts of the generative system a chance of still performing their 
important functions. These reclamations come especially from across the Atlantic, 
where one of their most sagacions writers characterized the ardour for operations 
as akin to the excitement of fox-hunting, and has implored his brethren in treat- 
ing diseases of women to recollect that their patients have other organs than 
those in the pelvis. 

‘In most or all the modes of treatment which I have indicated there is probably 
some utility, if properly limited and applied in well-selected cases, but the germ 
of truth has been so obscured by inappropriate use that each one in turn has been 


’ 


pushed aside by fresh innovations.” - 


Other instances might be given, but is it necessary to turn the 
attention of the public to the endless anti-toxins that are born to- 
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day and dead to-morrow? Is it not rather better to suggest that 
medical men should not be allowed to dominate the patient com- 
pletely, and that the expert in medicine, as in everything else, 
should be under some control? Men who when they find a disease 
germ think only of cultivating it instead of killing it are too 
scientific for this work-a-day world ; an unscientific public prefers 
the antiseptic that prevents to the anti-toxin that some say cures. 
And when it comes to injecting the stale blood of diseased horses 
into human beings, then, truly, we might as well be back in the 
sixteenth century again boiling our toads by moonlight. The 
following quotations from The Hospital of December 24th, 1898, 
show the present prevalence of empiricism :— 


‘Dr. William B. Coley has published an account of the immediate and final 
results of the treatment of sarcomata with the mixed toxins of erysipelas and 
bacillus prodigiosus. The fluid used is the mixed toxins, sterilized by heating to 
58 C., and unfiltered. Coley has not heard of any successful case treated with 
the erysipelas toxin alone. The toxins in some way, probably acting through the 
blood serum, cause a coagulation necrosis with fatty degeneration of tumour cells. 
The initial dose should be half a minim. Boiled water may be used to dilute the 
fluid and facilitate dosage. Each day the dose should be increased by one-half 
minim, until the reaction temperature reaches 102 degrees or 103 degrees. Larger 
doses are borne if given subcutaneously remote from the tumour. If no beneficial 
results follow from three weeks’ treatment, it is useless to continue it. In all 
Coley’s successful cases marked improvement was seen ina week. One patient 
had the toxins steadily for two and a half years, and another for nearly four 
years, and no evil effects were produced.” 

“*M. C. Beretta has collected no fewer than seventy-three cases in which injec- 
tions of anti-cancerous serum have been used in the treatment of new growths. 
The serum is prepared by injecting repeatedly cancer juice into the horse, ass, or 
dog, and later obtaining the blood of these animals, No unquestionable case of 
cancer was cured, but the serum is said to be certainly useful in controlling pain, 
edema, and hemorrhage, and reducing the size of tumours and improving the 
aspect of ulcers, It has acted in this way in the most diverse forms of neoplastic 
growth. M. Beretta is not satisfied that its action is really specific, seeing that 
normal serum produces similar though less marked effects,” 

**S, Fowler, in a paper upon the toxin treatment of tumours, mentions six cases 
treated by Emmerich with serum obtained from a sheep which was dying from 
the effects of the injection of a virulent streptococcus culture, One recurrent 
carcinoma of the breast disappeared, but very little effect was produced upon the 
four other breast cases, Fowler also alludes to the use of the venom of the cobra 
eapello. Cures of leprosy and elephantiasis are said to have followed inoculation 
with this poison, and it has long been known that the venom sometimes produces 
remarkable modifications in the nutrition of the parts bitten, such as the atrophy 
of a member. Repin used the dry venom, beginning with a dose of 1-40th of a 
milligram, and working up to seven milligrams in a case of sarcoma of the tonsil. 
No alteration in the growth resulted.” 

** Oiphorectomy for Inoperable Cancer of the Breast.—Mr. Watson Cheyne read 
a report at the Harveian Society upon two cases in which he had performed this 
operation. The first case was that of a woman, aged thirty-four, with a recurrent 
carcinoma. There was an ulcer in the mid-axillary line; a hard mass, adherent 
to the chest wall, occupied almost the whole of the axilla; and there were 
numerous enlarged glands in the posterior triangle. Four and a half months 
after the operation the ulcer had shruuk in size, the mass in the axilla was dis- 
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tinctly smaller, softer, and freely movable, and the glands in the neck were 
smaller, and some had entirely disappeared. Three months later, however, there 
was again distinct increase in the size of the growth, and reappearance of the 
large glands. The second case, a woman of thirty-three, had carcinoma of both 
breasts. There was thought to be slight improvement three weeks after the 
operation, but this was not maintained. Internal deposits appeared, and she died 
five months later. Mr. Cheyne held it clear that there is a distinct connection 
between the normal epithelium of the breast and the ovaries, and also between 
cancerous epithelium of the breast and the ovaries. Unfortunately in all cases 
the effect of the removal of ovarian influence has been only transitory, whilst in 
many cases no effect has been produced.” 

No comment is necessary : it is obvious that such experimenters 
ought to be under some form of control. 

The fourth disadvantage of the voluntary system is the corrup- 
tion due to a system of charity. We are tired of those deadly 
virtues, humility and patience, and prefer the living sins of pride 
and anger. Mercy may bless both him that gives and him that 
takes, but charity turns the first into a complacent humbug, ‘and 
the second into a degraded hypocrite. The feeling of charity 
ought not to come into our hospital relief, for at least three of the 
biggest London hospitals are endowed, and were actually given to 
the City by Henry VIII. That the City has allowed them to go 
back to private management is an enormous pity. But hear what 
an enlightened doctor said before the Lords Committee: “I 
regard it as unfortunate that people should accept hospital relief 
without feeling that they are paupers.” To which the only 
answer is that if patients who are treated in an endowed hospital 
are paupers, so also are our Oxford and Cambridge graduates who 
are taught at endowed universities. Provision for the sick should 
be organized by the nation as one of its most sacred duties, and 
no citizen should be allowed to shirk his share; and this can best 
be done by municipalization. 


COMPARISON WITH CONTINENTAL COUNTRIES. 


As a rule, on the Continent the hospitals are either under 
municipal or State control. France, by a decree of 1886, vests 
general direction of public charities in the Ministry of the Interior. 
Each Commune has its own administrative committee, consisting 
of the mayor, two members elected by the Municipal Council, and 
four elected by the Prefect. In Paris the board is somewhat 
differently constituted, and was formed into a council of super- 
vision in 1849 as follows: the Prefect of the Seine, who was 
the chairman by right; the Prefect of Police, who was a member 
ex officio; two members of the Municipal Council; two mayors 
or mayors substitute; two administrators of the Bureaux de 
Bienfaisance (which would be the poor relief committees of the 
system as localized, so to speak); a Councillor of State; a member 
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of the Court of Appeal; a doctor at hospitals or infirmaries in 
practice; a surgeon in similar hospitals and infirmaries in prac- 
tice; a professor of the faculty of medicine; a member of the 
Chamber of Commerce; a member of the Conseils de Prud 
Hommes, which are councils for arbitrating in working-men and 
trade questions; and five members of the Pris en Dehors de 
Toute Catégorie; that is to say, co-opted. Then the system of 
election is this: each body puts forward three nominees, and 
the President of the Republic chooses one out of those three 
nominees. 

They have charge of all the charities, the hospitals being more 
especially under the branch known as the Assistance Publique. 
All charts, books, &c., are uniform, and all bear the magic words 
“ Liberté, Egalité, Fraternité” as a heading; over every hospital 
the tricolor floats, and the whole traffic of Paris makes way when 
the ambulance comes along. There are many and vast advantages : 
the patients are not hurried out before fully recovered in order to 
increase the number of “cases treated”; the ambulance which 
comes so promptly to fetch the patient has full information as to 
where there are empty beds; the uniformity of the case books 
makes it delightfully easy to secure results with reference to any 
particular treatment. All the medical and surgical staff are paid, 
but at the head of each hospital is a “ director ” who is all powerful, 
and who is not a medical man. Personally, while working in the 
Paris hospitals last year, I was much struck by the possible 
economy of a central system and the absence of rivalry and rush. 
T could not help wondering when I went to the Central Office, and 
was courteously and swiftly given all information and facilities by 
the Secrétaire-Général, how anyone coming to London would set 
about obtaining an insight into our hospitals. Here it would be 
necessary to visit every hospital, and spend weeks, if not years, in 
each in learning how it is managed. 

In Germany the hospitals are under the State, and the patients 
either pay or are paid for by their municipality. There is a poll 
tax of about three shillings on each servant kept: the tax is paid 
by the employer,and the servant has the right to hospital treatment. 
There are private hospitals, but these have to submit to State 
inspection. Berlin has an Imperial Health Office of its own. 

Italy is interesting because of the elaborate Opere Pie of 1890, 
which gave to every district a charity association under the 
Minister of the Interior. This brought all the hospitals within 
municipal control, and a gradual reform is being worked in these 
huge old buildings, which will, however, never make good homes of 
healing. As in France, the great difficulty is the ancient rights 
of the religious communities and their conservatism, 
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Russia’s hospitals are under State control, and a hospital rate 
is raised in most towns. In Kharkoff, for instance, everyone 
engaged in manual service—workmen, artisans, domestic servants, 
of all classes—have to pay a tax of 1s. 6d. a year in order to obtain 
hospital treatment. The tax is practically compulsory, as no 
one will engage a workman or a servant unless they can produce 
a hospital ticket. If anyone goes to the hospital without a ticket 
the employer is fined £1 for having engaged the defaulter. Cases 
of accident or fever are always admitted without question. 

Switzerland, of course, has her Cantonal Hospitals managed 
by a commission of members, two-thirds of whom are appointed 
by the Grand Council and one-third by the State. 

In Denmark the hospitals are under the Supreme Council of 
Health; in Holland they are municipal institutions; in Sweden 
they are under a Board of Health, and maintained by a poll tax. 

In Norway the hospitals are practically self-supporting as every 
patient has to pay according to his means, the paupers being paid 
for at the rate of three shillings a day by the Poor-Law Authorities. 
Parliament supplies any deficiency in the Annual Budget. 

Belgium, again, is interesting because of the decentralization. 
Each Commune has the control of its hospitals, but it delegates 
that control almost entirely into the hands of the “director,” 
or resident manager, of each hospital. The system seems to work 
well, the hospitals look very clean and bright, and are well sup- 


plied with apparatus. There are central stores at Brussels for all 
hospitals, 


CoLONIAL SYSTEMS. 


In our smaller Colonies the hospitals are entirely governmental ; 
in the larger Colonies they are generally subsidized by the State 
and under State inspection. 

In the West Indian Division the hospitals are under the 
Surgeon-General’s Department, and it is notable that Havelock 
Ellis reports of these hospitals, “There is no extravagance or mis- 
management.” 

The 18838 Local Self-Government Act put the Indian hospital 
entirely under local management, subject to State inspection. The 
inspector presents to Government an annual report. 

New Zealand, with its minute subdivision of local administra 
tion, puts its hospitals and charities under distinct boards, It is 
amusing to find the inspector in his report bewailing the death 
of voluntary charity, and pointing out how it “embodied the 
principles of emulation, economy, and self-help.” In England we 


have not found that emulation leads to economy—but quite other- 
wise. 
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In Australia the hospitals are subsidized. There are a large 
number of hospital reformers in this country who cry out for a 
Central Board and half measures, and to them may be recom- 
mended the following remarks of Mr. Brett, Inspector of Chari- 
table Institutions in Victoria :— 

* When it is remembered that the affairs of these institutions are administered 
entirely by persons chiefly occupied with their own business, and who are generally 
unacquainted with hospital management beyond that which they have acquired 
locally, it will be understood that there is considerable difficulty in the way of 
bringing about improvements in many of the institutions, My efforts have been 
directed to offer useful and necessary suggestions, with a view to provide for an 
uniform system of enquiry before the relief of anyone, to see that sound busi- 
ness principles are adopted in the receipt and issue of stores, provisions, Xec., as 
well as in all financial matters, to improve the internal arrangements of the 


institutions, and that economy and system yo hand in hand in the adiministra- 
tion of charitable aid. 


** Whether a policy of persuasion and moral influence, which are the only 
methods relied upon to give effect to my recommendations, are suflicient, with- 
out executive authority on my part, to ensure proper attention being given to 
my suggestions, is submitted for your consideration. The principle of persua- 
sion rather than of coercion may be suflicient in some cases, but I am inclined 
to think that the oflice should have some power attached to it, within reason- 
able limits, to be determined by the nature of the occasion which called for 
its exercise.” 

In fact he has discovered the truth of the old saying that it is only 
those who pay the piper that can call the tune, and that State in- 
spection is no use unless backed by public funds. 


THe United Srates. 


In the Great Republic each city does much as it pleases with 
regard to institutions, and then, again, the whole State has the 
same privilege in provisioning for hospital needs. Usually a city 
has a Commission of Charities, and maintains institutions for 
acute, chronic, and contagious diseases, while the whole State has 
supervision of the asylums for the insane, and sometimes for the 
feeble-minded. In New York, for instance, the following hospitals 
receive Government or official aid :—Almshouse Hospital, Bellevue 
Hospital, Children’s Hospital (Randalls Island), City Hospital 
(Blackwells Island), Coloured Home and Hospital, Emergency 
Hospital for Women, Epileptic Hospital, Fordham Reception 
Hospital, Gouverneur Hospital, Harlem Reception Hospital, 
Hospital for Incurables, Infants’ Hospital, Maternity Hospital, 
Metropolitan Hospital, Paralytic Hospital, Riverside Hospital, and 
Willard Parker Hospital—a total of seventeen. In the other 
hospitals most of the patients pay—usually seven dollars a week, or 
a larger sum for a privateroom. The city reimburses the so-called 
private hospitals for care of all free patients, paying a certain sum 
a day for their maintenance ; but once admitted into the wards all 
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patients aré on the same footing, and no one knows who pays and 
who does not. According to the New York Charities Directory, in 
1896 from 80 to 90 per cent. of the patients in the larger hospitals 
were non-paying. Therefore it is evident that these expensively 
run institutions are largely supported by gifts from private in- 
dividuals—for the city reimburses only the actual cost of main- 
tenance of each free patient. One prominent advantage of the New 
York system is, that no one dreams, even in that land of independ- 
ence, that it is a degradation to go into a hospital. It is accepted 
—as it ought to be—as the right and proper thing to do in illness. 


ENGLAND AGAIN, 

It it obvious that in all other countries there is greater public 
control of hospitals than we have in England, and that the result 
is a more free and sensible use of the advantages of hospital treat- 
ment. But it is contrary to our tastes to suddenly alter any of 
our old-time systems, and it is not likely that we shall forthwith 
adopt either the methods of Paris or New York. ‘The talk so far 
in London has been about a Central Board for hospitals, but with- 
out money at its back such a board would be useless. The Prince 
of Wales’ Hospital Fund might have been put into the hands of an 
elected committee and been used in this way, but that opportunity 
is lost and the fund merely adds one more to the already too 
numerous bodies of officious but untrained philanthropists ; it in no 
way provides for the representation of the paticnts’ interests or the 
nurses’ interests. There is no woman on the board—a grave mis- 
take, considering that it is women who chiefly show their objection 
to the present arrangements. The Lords Committee recommended 
such a Central Board, so does the Charity Organization Society— 
but the latter is not widely popular, and the notion that it should 
control our hospitals is utterly ridiculous and cannot be enter- 
tained seriously. Everyone agrees that we are in a muddle in 
England as regards our medical charities, the only difference of 
opinion is as to the way out. It is only fair, perhaps, to give in brief 
the scheme suggested by Mr. Havelock Ellis in his book entitled 
The Nationalization of Health. This is to the effect that the 
hospitals of the future are not to be charitable or voluntary institu- 
tions, but are all to be under national control, to be supplied from 
national funds, and to be free to everyone. The country is to be 
covered with a network of such hospitals, each having a large 
medical staff, including all sorts of specialists paid by the State. 
Private practitioners are no longer to be relied upon for medical 
attendance to the public; it is supposed that they would only be 
consulted for minor and comparatively trivial ailments ; the greater 
part of the work is to be done by medical officials. Private charity 
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and individual philanthropy are no longer to be relied upon or efi- 
couraged ; the whole business is to be done by machinery ; health 
is to be equalized among the people. All hospitals are to be placed 
on the footing of hospitals for contagious diseases, and, with their 
medical staffs, are to become a part of a great national bureau for 
the prevention of disease. As it is to the interest of a medical 
officer of the army or navy to prevent, as far as possible, the 
occurrence of disease among the command to which he is assigned, 
in order that he may have as little as possible to do in the way of 
treatment, so it is supposed that these other medical officials will 
be active, zealous, and efficient agents in prescribing and enforcing 
State and municipal sanitation. 

This scheme will not come all at once, any more than any of 
the others. The present roads towards the public control of our 
hospitals are :— 

1. In London by the slow starvation of the voluntary system 
and gradual handing over of necessitous hospitals to the County 
Council. 

2. In country districts the gradual freeing of the infirmary from 
workhouse association, so that it becomes the public hospital and 
no longer gives the pauper taint. 

3. In small towns where hospitals already exist, the formation of 
a Joint Hospital Board to control the voluntary (general) hospital, 
the municipal (fever) hospital, and the Poor-Law infirmary (chronic 
cases). It must be remembered that both Councils and Guardians 
have the right to contribute to hospitals. 

4. In towns like Barry where the population is working and 
there are no resident leisured rich, the building and maintaining of 
necessary hospitals out of the rates, under Section 131 of the Public 
Health Act. 

5. In large towns any Corporation can gain control of its hospitals 
by Private Bill legislation. See the Liverpool Improvement Act, 
1886, or the Manchester Corporation Act, 1896. 

All these methods are simple, can be put into execution at once, 
introduce change gradually, and will not scare the public. 


Honnor Morten. 
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AN EPISODE OF THE BAKRID.* 


“ Now by this writing be it known that to save the life of a cow 
will earn ten thousand years of Paradise, and that he who allows 
the sacred one to be slain it is worse for him than to have killed 
ten Brahmins, and his soul and the souls of his ancestors for forty 
generations shall burn in hell for ever.” 

Such were the contents of a missive which Mewa Lal held in 
his hand. It was written in villainous writing on a dirty scrap of 
coarse yellow paper. The writing bore no signature, but at the top 
was a rough drawing of a cow. Mewa Lal, who was the village 
accountant, and, in virtue of his office and superior education, the 
writer and reader of half the letters that left the village or came to 
it, and had deciphered the above words with some difficulty, now 
took off his spectacles and, turning to the man beside him, said : 
“Whence didst thou get this letter, Ram ?” 

“ Heaven knows,” answered Ram, “only this much I know, that 
when I went to let the cows out this morning a man I never saw 
before put this letter into my hand and went away.” 

“ Stay,” said Mewa, “ here is some more writing : 

“« Whosoever receives this letter it is laid upon him to make 
four copies and to pass them on to the four nearest villages to the 
east, so shall he escape damnation.’ ” 

Alas!” said Ram, “I am a poor man, and who am I to under- 
take such a duty? Here shall I be damned on one side if I neglect 
the order, and as like as not be had up by the police if I obey it, 
for has not Biru the watchman told us that the Sircar has for- 
bidden such letters to be sent about, and that he is to report to 
the Sub-Inspector if any come to the village.” 

“ Pooh!” rejoined Mewa, “never mind Biru; come with me to 
the Zemindar’s (landowner’s) cutcherry, and we will consult 
Lakham the headman and the others and see what is to be done. 
I think I have an idea where this order comes from.” 

When they reached the cutcherry they found Lakham in a great 
state of excitement, for he had received a similar missive in the 


* This paper is based upon what took place in my district during the Bakrid of 
1894, 
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same mysterious way, enjoining all the Hindus in the village to 
assemble on the fifth day of the following month and march to the 
Mohammedan village of Imli in the neighbourhood, to prevent the 
sacrifice of cows at the approaching festival of the Bakrid. 

“ This is a hard matter,” sighed Lakham. “ We can look after 
the cows in our own village, and I should like to see any Moham- 
medan pig sacrificing here; but why are we to embroil ourselves 
and get into trouble over the cows of another village? I say, let it 
alone.” 

His audience generally grunted assent, and seemed to think his 
very good counsel. 

Now,'Mewa Lal was a scheming, pushing fellow, and in the habis 
of getting his chestnuts pulled out of the fire without risking his 
own fingers, and in this matter he had his own ends to serve, so he 
set himself to work to fan the ardour of Lakham and the others 
in the good cause. Lakham and most of the cultivators in the 
village were of the Koeri caste, most excellent, hard-working 
people, but of peaceful disposition, and with no stomach for fight- 
ing and hard knocks like the stalwart Rajpoots. 

“You see, my friends,” insinuated Mewa Lal, “this is a matter 
in which all Hindus must be together. It is true that there is a 
Government, but it is a long way from here to the ‘ Lord Sahib’ 
in Calcutta, and the Raja is close by. Do you think he will be 
pleased to hear that the Koeris of Simri hid in their houses while 
the sacred cows were being slain ?” 

“The Raja!” exclaimed Lakham with a sniff, “I suppose you 
mean Juggut Lal, his Dewan. Everyone knows who governs the 
Raja. He is your own caste fellow, too, Mewa. But about this 
missive? There was rioting last year when the Mohammedans 
were beaten, and a nice lot of bother we had over it. Thou well 
knowest how narrowly Simri escaped being one of the villages that 
had to pay for extra police. Now, what I say is this: We here are 
peaceful Koeris, and not the Raja’s castemen. Let the Rajpoot 
villages fight—why should we? Calcutta may be far off, but Dow- 
lutgunje with the magistrate and the jail are about as close to us as 
the Raja.” 

“Tut, tut!” replied Mewa, “who is talking about rioting and 
jails? The Mohammedans of Imli won’t show fight when they see 
all the country-side against them; besides folk do say that this 
British Raj is not going to last much longer, and when our new 
Raja, or Juggut Lal, if you like, comes uppermost, where will all you 
Koeris be if you stand aloof now? There is also rent-day Coming 
soon, and I think, friend Lakham, your account is a little in 
arrears.” 

, “Nay, but Mewa,” cried Lakham, “of cours¢ we are all faithful 
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servants of the Raja; and as touching the rent thou knowest how 
poor the rice harvest was last season.” 

“ Harvest or no harvest, Lakham, the rent has to be paid; but the 
Raja is always lenient to well disposed tenants like yourself. Yet, 
now I come to think of it, there is that matter of the three acres 
of jungle land thou didst take up and plough without permission 
last year.” 

“T steal the Raja’s land!” expostulated poor Lakham—* but you 
are jesting, Mewa. It is well known that the land was my father’s, 
and that for want of bullocks he allowed it to fall back into jungle. 
Of course, of course, the Raja’s wishes in this matter must be 
obeyed—old Lakham will be no laggard.” 

“Then see further,” went on Mewa, waiving aside Lakham’s pro- 
testations. “It is not much to the Raja whether you or your like 
help in the good cause; but how will you answer it to your con- 
sciences if you sit idle at such a time when Bhugwan (the Deity) 
has condescended to appear in person and admonish even us, his 
worshippers, in this matter ?” 

“ What is this about Bhugwan appearing in person?” asked a 
young Sepoy, just home for furlough, who was listening with relish 
to this conversation, which seemed to promise the prospect of a 
little quiet head-breaking to enliven his holidays. 

“You have been away,” replied Mewa Lal, “or you would have 
heard. Well, it seems that in Lalpore, north of the Ganges, Puran 
Miser, a devout Brahmin of the village, was watching his field being 
ploughed one Sunday a month ago. Suddenly there was a great 
noise like thunder, and then smoke, and Puran Miser saw his 
ploughinen and two bullocks lying dead on the ground. Bhugwan 
stood near him, ten cubits high, and said: ‘Lo! Puran, how in these 
evil days no one cares even for the sacred ones. Even thou, my 
servant, sinnest in this matter, for these thy bullocks have worked 
every day without rest. ‘Therefore have I slain them and thy 
ploughmen that thou mightest learn that this is displeasing to me.’ 

“Then Puran Miser fell on his face, and implored Bhugwan to 
pardon him and tell him what to do, and so Bhugwan ordered that 
in future no bullocks were to work in the plough on the seventh 
day, which the English call Sunday, and told Puran Miser that he 
must leave his home and make a pilgrimage for three days, taking 
only three annas with him, and must beg from village to village 
till he had gained the sum of two rupees and then return home, 
and from this inoney he was to give one rupee to the priest, and 
out of the other rupee half was to be spent on a cake of flour which 
he was to bury in the courtyard of his house, and the other half ona 
cake of flour with which he was to feed his bullocks, and that all 
pious cultivators who wished for Divine favour were to do likewise. 
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This thing Puran promised to do, and then the good Bhugwan 
restored the bullocks and ploughmen to life again.” 

“ This is a true story,” chimed in one of the party; “many who 
came to the great bathing at the river from the north have 
told it, and have seen Puran Miser and his ploughmen and 
bullocks.” 

“Yes,” said another, “and now half the country-side are out 
on the begging pilgrimage: six or seven have gone from here.” 

“ And do the bullocks really have rest on Sunday ?” asked the 
young Sepoy in a sceptical tone. 

“ Well, all I know is,” said one of the bystanders, “that in. all 
the villages near here no ploughing has been done the last two 
Sundays.” 

“ And,” added another, “I heard that last Sunday Ernest Sahib 
could get no bullocks to plough his indigo lands.” 

“So the lazy priests collared the rupee,” muttered the Sepoy. 

“Then all this tree-smearing,” broke in another listener. “All 
the trees in my orchard were daubed with mud last night. Now, 
Mewa Lal, can you tell me what that means.” 

“They who know, know,” responded Mewa Lal oracularly. “It 
is a sign,” he added in a mysterious tone, “a sign, my brother, to 
watch and be ready. When the proper time comes you will all know 
what the sign portends. Meanwhile it is sufficient for you to know 
that it means watch and be in readiness. And now, Lakham and 
you others,” he continued, “don’t you think that with all this 
stirring in the air it is time for all good Hindus to be up and 
doing ?” 

Mewa Lal succeeded in impressing his audience, though it is 
possible he knew as little about the tree-daubing as anyone else, and 
the party broke up with the general agreement that they would 
join in whatever was going on, whereat the young Sepoy home for 
his holidays rejoiced greatly. That same day four copies of the 
missive which had reached the village in such an unaccountable 
way were written and sent in an equally mysterious manner to the 
four nearest villages east of Simri. 

Mewa Lal may or may not have been in the secret of the tree- 
daubing mystery, for a mystery it was and will probably continue 
to be, just as the distribution of chupatties from village to village 
before the Mutiny has remained unexplained up to the present. 
Certain it is that after discounting what was caused by buffaloes 
and pigs rubbing themselves against trees after a mud bath, or by 
mischievous boys, when the police began to enquire into the 
matter trees were systematically daubed or plastered with mud 
and the hairs of some animal over a very large area of country, and 
that this could have only been done by some widespread agency 
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obeying the orders of a central authority. In spite of careful 
enquiries Government never succeeded in ascertaining by what 
agency the trees were daubed, who the instigators were, or what 
message the daubing was intended to convey to the people. The 
secret was well kept, and the people themselves seem to have been 
ignorant of the exact meaning of the sign. Probably Mewa Lal 
was right in his interpretation that the tree-daubing was a sign to 
the masses to watch and be ready for some preconcerted move- 
ment, or it may merely have been intended to excite the minds of 
the people and fan the spirit of agitation that was already abroad 
without any very definite object. Be this as it may, most of the 
upper and lower provinces of Hindostan were at this time ina 
state of unrest. Never, indeed, since the Mutiny had there been 
greater symptoms of disquiet and agitation in the native mind. 
There was something in the air, but what that something was 
nobody seemed to know, only both Europeans and natives were in 
an anxious state of expectancy. Many believed that the English 
were again on the brink of some catastrophe to British rule, and 
one upon whose shoulders a heavy share of the responsibility for 
maintaining that rule rested, gave expression to the general 
sentiment in the ominous words that he felt as if everything was 
crumbling beneath him. By the spring of 1894 this feeling of 
disquiet had grown tosuch dimensions that there was a widespread 
belief among the Europeans that a general rising of the natives 
would take place in the month of May. A date for the rising was 
actually given out, and planters and others among the English who 
were in isolated positions arranged some rendezvous where they were 
to assemble at the first sign of danger. On the supposed date of the 
rising Europeans and Eurasians employed in certain railway work- 
shops came to their work with rifles in their hands, and some ladies 
in a civil station sought the protection of neighbouring canton- 
ments. The gunmakers in Calcutta were sold out of revolvers, 
There was, it must be admitted, an extraordinary sense of alarm 
among the European community, amounting in some places 
almost to panic. This alarm, as events proved, and as many 
cooler heads foretold at the time, was uncalled for; but when we 
consider the horrors of the Mutiny in 1857, and the combustible 
nature of the materials that underlie our rule in India, it was 
perhaps excusable, though it excited surprise at the time, and 
perhaps some contempt among the upper classes of natives. 
Actual disturbances, so far as they had gone up to this moment, 
had centred round that perpetual bone of contention between 
Hindus and Mohammedans, the cow. As most people know, the 
cow is to the Hindu a most sacred animal, and to kill it is an almost 
unpardonable crime, only to be expiated by a most severe, costly, 
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and disagreeable penance, while the Mohammedans, on the other 
hand, sacrifice cows and bullocks, and, like ourselves, kill and eat 
them as food. From time to time quarrels between the followers 
of the two religions have, ever since they came into contact, 
taken place over the slaughter of cattle, but generally speaking 
the Hindus may be said to have shut their eyes to the committal 
of this, to them, unholy deed, and, unless their attention has been 
drawn to it in some particular case, have allowed the slaughter of 
cattle by Mohammedans, both for sacrifice and food, to pass 
unnoticed. On some estates, indeed, Hindu landlords of high 
caste have, in a mixed village of Hindus and Mohammedans, set 
apart a place where the latter may slaughter without open offence 
to the former. 

For some years prior to 1894, however, a systematic agitation on 
the part of the Hindus against kine-killing had sprung up. 
Mohammedans who were known to kiil cattle were ostracized by 
their Hindu neighbours ; in many villages they were assaulted and 
beaten ; in some places serious riots, accompanied with loss of life, 
arson, and other destruction to property, took place. Even cattle 
purchased by the Government commissariat for the use of the 
English troops were not safe from forcible rescue, and had to be 
escorted by armed police through the disaffected districts. It is 
plain that this agitation was regularly organized. Not only were 
the cases of riot and cattle rescue too numerous and widespread to 
be accounted for by any purely local feeling, but a great deal of the 
opposition to kine-killing was clearly traceable to societies which 
had been formed in many places for the protection of the sacred 
animal. These societies had very efficient organizations for col- 
lecting subscriptions and promoting their objects. The ostensible 
object was a harmless and even laudable one, the maintenance of 
homes for worn out and diseased cattle; but behind this it was 
found that the societies busied themselves in sowing inflammatory 
literature broadcast through the country in the shape of pamphlets 
and pictures calculated to excite the animosity of the Hindus 
against the cow-slaying Mohammedans, and of letters, such as that 
described above, inciting the recipients to riot in particular cases ; 
that they instigated the boycotting of individual Mohammedans, 
and violence against butchers or others supposed to be buying 
cattle for sacrifice or the meat market, and inflicted fines on 
Hindus who were known to have sold a cow or bullock to one of 
the rival faith. One of the most disquieting features of such 
societies was that they were largely composed of men of education 
belonging to the legal and other professional classes, and were often 
presided over by persons of influence and position in their neigh- 
bourhood; and their operations in some localities, when the 
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Mohammedan element was weak, amounted to a system of ter- 
rorism, and in others acted as a direct incitement to riot and 
disturbance. 

Then in the winter and spring of 1894 came the mysterious tree- 
daubing, and various idle but generally believed tales like that of 
Bhugwan and the plough bullocks were set afloat. Government 
might well look grave, for it was face to face with a very wide- 
spread organization containing ramifications exceedingly difficult 
to follow, and with what must always be looked upon as a dangerous 
symptom in India, an increasing tendency to riot and defiance of 
the magistracy and police. It is a question whether this state of 
things was due merely to particular causes, arising partly from the 
economic change which had come over the face of the country fol- 
lowing on the security offered by our rule, whereby the great pasture 
lands had been cut up into cultivated fields, and the price 
and consequent value of cattle increased as the means of feeding 
them diminished, which would naturally tend to accentuate the 
religious feeling of objection to their destruction for food; or 
whether the Brahmin priesthood were rousing themselves from past 
inactivity, and fanning the smouldering flames of religious zeal in 
a manner which would appeal most closely to the heart of the 
people, with the object of creating a revival of their priestly power, 
which they saw gradually but surely slipping from their hands in 
consequence of the influence of Western thought and education ; 
or whether some deeper and more subtle conspiracy was at 
work threatening the very foundations of our rule in 
India; and each person acquainted with the facts will prob- 
ably try and answer it according to his preconceived idea 
of native character, and the feelings with which the natives regard 
our Government. It may be some guide to a solution of the 
question to remember that though the bulk of the population is 
passively loyal to our rule, it would not take very much to turn 
this sentiment into active disloyalty, and that there is in the 
country‘a class of agitators whose object is to foment disloyalty up 
to a certain point, but not beyond it. Their desire is not to drive 
us out of the country, for then they would become the veriest 
hewers of wood and drawers of water under the rude sway of 
Mahratta or Sikh. They would prefer, therefore, to keep an English 
Viceroy, and perhaps a Lieutenant-Governor or two, supported by 
a strong contingent of British bayonets, and to fill themselves all 
the various subordinate posts in the Administration which are at 
present occupied by Englishmen. With this object in view, their 
aim is to undermine, in every possible way, the credit of the 
English adininistration, and this aim has been studiously attended 
to for many years past, as everyone knows who ever reads the 
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vernacular newspapers. But it is possible for such an organization 
to work under ground as well as above ground by “ constitutional ” 
methods. Given the motives, it is not impossible that such an 
organization may have made use of the natural prejudice of the 
Hindus against cow-killing, of the growing pecuniary value of 
cows and bullocks, and of the fanatical aims of the priesthood, 
as a lever to foment disturbances between the Hindus and 
Mohammedans, and create an epidemic of serious rioting which 
would discredit the English magistracy and give a plausible 
ground for saying that, as the English magistrates had lost their 
hold on the people, the time had come for trying whether natives 
of the country would not do better in these higher posts. Wire- 
pullers there certainly were in the agitation, and that they were 
to be found in this quarter is not improbable. Fortunately the 
English magistrates did not prove unequal to the demand made 
upon their resources and energies, for if once the ball of rioting 
and incendiarism is set rolling in India, it is difficult to tell 
where it will stop, and on this occasion it might have rolled 
farther than those who set it in motion wished. To this extent 
the alarm which pervaded the European community in Bengal 
seems to have been justifiable, but not further. There was no 
intention of any general rising or mutiny. 

The district of Dowlutgunje was one of those where the 
ferment of the agitation between the followers of the two rival 
creeds was most strongly felt. It was of considerable extent, 
over 4,000 square miles in area, and besides having a mixed 
population of Hindus and Mohammedans, possessed among the 
former a turbulent element of the Rajpoot fighting caste. Though 
the Mohammedans were in the minority, they were sufficiently 
numerous to be able to offer a stout resistance to any aggression 
on the part of their Hindu neighbours, especially in villages where 
they had a Mohammedan landlord or a sprinkling among the 
peasantry of the descendants of families formerly influential, 
though now decayed, to support them; and there was a strong 
feeling among them of indignation against any interference with 
their religious or social customs in the matter of kine-killing, so 
much so that in their present disposition cow sacrifice at the ap- 
proaching festival seemed likely to be on a larger scale than usual. 
It added to the difficulties of the Government officials at this time 
that the Mohammedans had caught the feeling of antagonism, and, 
irritated at the persecution to which they were subjected by the 
Hindus, were inclined to retaliate by performing their sacrifice in 
a manner openly offensive and calculated to provoke opposition 
which otherwise might not have arisen. 

The festival of the Bakrid is one of the most important in 
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the Mohammedan religious calendar. Every family is bound to 
perform a sacrifice of some sort. Goats and sheep are very 
generally the victims, but the richer people often prefer to sacrifice 
cows or sometimes camels. In a numerous family it may even be 
cheaper to sacrifice the more expensive animal, as it will carry the 
sins of a large portion of the household, thus while a goat can only 
take the sins of one person, a camel will answer for seven. 

One great factor in the question of peace or war in the district 
of Dowlutgunje during the approaching festival was the attitude 
of the Raja of Sonapur. The Raja’s ancestors, members of the 
warlike Rajpoot caste, had centuries before migrated from Raj- 
pootana to the more fertile plains of the Gangetic Valley, and, 
after driving out or subduing the aboriginal holders of the soil, 
had acquired a considerable tract of country which they parcelled 
out among their own immediate followers, while retaining their 
lordship over the whole. In course of years more families emi- 
grated from Rajpootana; the descendants of the original con- 
querors of the country increased and multiplied, so that at the 
time we are speaking of a very considerable portion of the 
peasantry of this district were Rajpoots, who, though under 
British rule they paid rent for their lands to the Raja and no 
longer owed him any military service, still in a great measure 
looked to the possessor of the Raj as their hereditary chieftain 
and the head of their clan. 

The Raja of Sonapur would in the Middle Ages in England 
have been a powerful feudal baron; in the same country in the 
nineteenth century he would have been a peer and territorial mag- 
nate of some importance. The present holder of the dignities of 
the Sonapur family was a man of weak character and entirely 
under the influence of his Dewan, Juggut Lal. Juggut Lal owed 
his present position to his own exertions. He was a man of 
humble origin, the son of a village schoolmaster, and so far as his 
office of manager of an estate which contained a large proportion 
of Rajpoots among its tenantry was concerned, he laboured under 
the disadvantage of belonging to the inferior caste of Kayest, or 
writers. A clever, studious boy, he had commenced life in his 
father’s village school and passed thence with credit into the larger 
public school of the district, from which his natural bent would 
have led him to the Calcutta University, and afterwards, most 
probably, to a distinguished career at the Indian Bar. Very 
possibly he might even have gone to England, and, after being 
called to the Bar there, have returned to practise in his own 
country. The poverty of the father, howeverer, made a university 
education for the son impossible; and, on leaving the village 
school, Juggut Lal thought himself highly fortunate in obtaining 
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the post of tutor to the young Raja of Sonapur. When his pupil 
came of age, Juggut was given a clerkship in.the Raj office, and 


from that point his vise was rapid. He soon bocame assistant. 
manager, then manager, and some years later his master still 
lurtber contributed to bis aggrandisement by conferring on him 
he designation of Tewan, or Prime Minister, accompanicd by the 


yift of a large village belonging to the Raja. 

The product of a training of this nature was a half-educated 
man, possessed of good talents for business, considerable strength 
of character, ambition, and an astuteness of no common degree, 
sharpened as it had been by contact with the petty intrigues for 
place and preferment which enter so largely into the life of the 
entourage of a nobleman or gentleman of high rank in India. In 
manners he was urbane and courteous, spoke English well, and 
was accustomed to mix in English society. Religion played but a 
smnall part in his life except so far as the outward observances of 
his creed went, which he could not have ventured to neglect, but 
inwardly Juggut Lal had long ago parted with the superstitious 
beliefs of his country. 

The magistrate of Dowlutgunje at this anxious time, upon whom 
rested the responsibility for the peace of the district, was a civil 
servant by name Graham. ‘The duties of a district magistrate in 
India are always numerous and multifarious, and any crisis like 
the present one adds considerably to a burden at no time light, in 
the shape of extra work and anxiety. Fortunately Grahain knew 
the district well and had an able coadjutor in Holland, the super- 
intendent of the district police. Graham and Holland had taken 
every precaution to secure a peaceful performance of the Bakrid 
sacrifice. Careful disposition had been made of the police, so that 
they might be available from centres where they could most easily 
reach any possible scene of disturbance. The landholders had 
been addressed by letter, and in some cases personally, warning 
them of the consequence of any rioting on their estates. The 
village councils had been similarly warned, and the Mohammedans 
particularly exhorted to conduct their sacrifice quietly, and with 
every precaution against giving reasonable offence to their Hindu 
neighbours. Things promised well, and, so far, both Graham and 
Holland believed that the Raja of Sonapur was willing and 
anxious to do all he could to assist the authorities in preserving 
the peace, and would keep his Rajpoot tenantry quiet. 

It wanted now but a fortnight to the eventful day, when Holland 
came over to Graham’s house in the early morning with news of 
very serious importance. It appeared that the police in a neigh- 
bouring district, where the Raja owned property, had found papers 
which implicated him seriously in the anti-kine-killing move- 
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ment. The papers showed that the Raja’s name was prefixed to 
all the orders emanating fromm the society, and to proceedings 
iining Hindus for trading in eattle with Molamunedans, as well as 
to intlanamatory circulars exhorting ihe readers to violence for the 
protection of the sacred animal. At the same time Holland had 
received from his local police a copy of one of the letters which 
had reached Simri, ordering an assembly to prevent the Bakrid 
sacrifice in that part of the district. Of course, this letter was not 
signed, but it had been travelling about the Raj villages, and there 
was strong reason for supposing that it had issued from the Anti- 
Kine-Killing Association of which the Raja was President. 
“Well,” said Graham, “ this is rather startling, as we thought the 
Raja was safe, but it is lucky we have found out our mistake now 
instead of later. I must send for Juggut Lal at once, and show 
him these papers. It is clearly our best plan to play with our 
cards on the table and show how much we know.” Accordingly 
Juggut Lal, in response to an urgent message, arrived at the 
magistrate’s house the same afternoon. He had not been surprised 
by the summons, for he often had to consult with Graham on Raj 
business ; in fact, the relations between the two men, who were old 
acquaintances, were of the most cordial description. 

Graham very soon came to the point. After touching upon the 
general question of the unfortunate dissensions between the two 
races, “ Here,” he said, “ is a list of the villages where sacrifices are 
expected to take place. Here is another of the names of the land- 
lords and headmen of those villages, and I have marked with a 
cross all those which are independent of the Raj. Mohammedans, 
on their side, have also been warned to conduct their sacrifices 
so as to give no provocation to their Hindu neighbours. Here 
is a third list, which shows how the police is to be distributed 
at different centres, where they can best command the areas 
where disturbance is possible. I do not mean to fritter the force 
away by detaching it in dribblets to villages where sacrifices are 
to take place, but it will be massed, as you see, in places where 
it will be easily available to quell any rioting that may take place. 
I believe that with all their precautions, provided the Raj gives us 
its support in maintaining the peace, there is no likelihood of any 
rioting.” 

Juggut Lal protested that the Raj would do all in its power to 
help the authorities. 

“ Unfortunately,” went on Graham, “I have very good informa- 
tion that the Raja is deeply implicated in the anti-kine-killing 
agitation, and is no longer to be trusted. Here are the papers, you 
can read them,” and he pushed the incriminating documents over 
to the Dewan, 
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The Dewan read them carefully. “I have no knowledge of all 
this. The Raja has either been hiding matters from me or his 
name is being made use of in the most unauthorized manner.” 

“There is no doubt, Dewan, about the authenticity of the papers. 
They were seized by the police in one of your own village offices 
where one of your own collecting officers resides, and under these 
circumstances it can hardly be credited that there was not at least 
some authority for the use of the Raja’s name.” 

“ Well, the fact is, Mr. Graham, that some time ago the Raja 
consented to be president of this anti-kine-killing society. He is 
easily influenced, you know, by his caste brethren and the priests, 
and what could Ido? I did try and restrain him, but you know 
the difficulties of my position. The Raja is a Rajpoot, his tenants 
are Rajpoots. Iam a Kayest, and Rajpoots are all my enemies. 
They hate me because I have risen so high in the confidence of the 
Raja, and would gladly witness my downfall. There are many 
persons about the Raj who are constantly plotting against me, and 
really sometimes I believe my life is not safe. This kine-killing 
business is a matter on which the sympathies of the Hindus are 
deeply enlisted. It isnot one on which I feel much myself, but, 
honestly, I was afraid to say very much to dissuade the Raja.” 

“T can well believe you, and I recognize that your position is 
difficult ; but at the same time you must know that an excuse of 
this sort would not be admitted at headquarters, If you are not 
strong enough for your position, you should resign. As for the 
Raja, he may or may not be aware of the use which is being made 
of his name; but as he agreed to be president of the society it was 
incumbent on him to keep some sort of check over its proceedings. 
I am willing to believe he has been made a tool of by evilly 
disposed persons; but the least you and he can do now to set 
yourselves right again with Government is to publicly disavow all 
connection with this seditious movement and to make every effort 
to undo the mischief already begun. It will be best for me to see 
the Raja myself, if you will arrange for the interview. I will 
come to Sonapur and talk to him to-morrow.” 

Juggut readily assented to the proposal. The hint at the 
possibility of his having to resign his post, and of the displeasure 
of the Government, touched him on his tenderest point—ambition 
for he looked to being made a C.LE. or perhaps a Raja as the 
crowning point of his career. 

Next day the train deposited Graham at the little roadside 
station of Sonapur, on one of the small branch lines which are 
beginning to intersect our Bengal districts. There the Raja’s 
carriage met him, and after a drive of a few miles he reached the 
Raja’s house, or, as it was generally called, the rajbari, or palace. 
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A long, straggling street lined with shops led up to the rajbari. 
The collection of huts and hovels which had been built up round 
the outer wall of the palace considerably detracted from the 
appearance of the building. A stone gateway of some pretension, 
however, led into a spacious courtyard, round which stood a range 
of oftices substantially built of brick. This was where the business 
of the Raj was conducted, and Juggut, who aimed at conducting 
affairs on modern principles, was proud of his well-ordered treasury 
and record room, his printing press, and a telephone, which com- 
municated with his own private house about half a mile off. He 
met Graham at the stone gate and conducted him with some 
ceremony, preceded by several attendants dressed in the Raj 
livery and carrying silver maces, to the gate of the inner court, 
where the Raja himself stood to receive the District Magistrate. 
Round the inner courtyard was an irregular range of buildings of 
considerable extent, with stone facings and relieved by picturesque 
overhanging balconies and massive doors of dark wood. On the 
right was the Zenana, or female quarters, a blank expanse of wall 
without windows. The ladies had their windows and garden on 
the other side of the building, whence they could neither pry nor 
be pried upon. Then came the towshikhana, or Raja’s private 
treasury, where all his jewels, gold and silver embroideries, and 
plated howdahs, and other valuables were kept; the sleeping 
apartments of the male members of the household, and beyond 
them to the left a small doorway leading to the Raja’s reception 
chamber. This was a spacious apartment, furnished with very com- 
fortable couches and chairs of European manufacture, but with 
the walls, alas, decorated with cheap coloured prints and oleographs 
of the worst possible taste, with the inevitable glass chandelier 
dependent from the ceiling. The room opened on to a wide 
verandah, floored with tesselated pavement, looking on to an 
extremely pretty garden with a piece of ornamental water, and 
the two private temples of the Raja and his wife beyond, with their 
red and gilt domes. A wide flight of stone steps led from each 
temple to the water. 

The Raja received Graham with every mark of respect and when 
they were seated, on Graham requesting to have some private con- 
versation with him, he dismissed his attendants with a wave of his 
hand, Juggut Lal alone remaining. 

The Raja exhibited all the astonishment that could be expected 
when Graham stated the object of his visit and showed him the 
papers which had come into his hands, and was as righteously in- 
dignant as could be wished at the most unauthorized use which 
had been made of his name. It was Graham’s cue to accept these 
assurances as made in good faith, whether he fully believed them 
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or not, for no good could have been gained by endeavouring to 
press the Raja’s complicity in past disturbances. He was clearly 
alarmed at the position in which he was placed, and anxious to 
extricate himself. All Graham had to do then was to name his 
terms. These were soon settled. A proclamation, drafted on the 
spot, was to be issued by the Raja in every village, solemnly dis- 
avowing his connection with the Anti-Kine-Killing Association, 
and admonishing all his tenants on pain of his severest displeasure 
from taking”any part in obstructing the Bakrid sacrifices or causing 
any riot or disturbance at the festival, and nominating different 
subordinate officers of the estate who were to be held responsible 
for seeing these orders obeyed. 

The injunctions to the Rajpoot tenants were balanced by others 
to the Mohammedans, stating that while His Highness had no 
desire to interfere with their religious customs he expected that 
they would conduct their sacrifices so as to offend Hindu pre- 
judices as little as possible. There was a smack of Royal authority 
about the document which rather tickled Graham, but he could 
not help admitting to himself that it would carry infinitely more 
weight with the peasantry than any of the proclamations issuing 
under his own seal of office. 

“ Now, Raja,” said Graham, when the business was concluded, “I 
must, of course, let the Commissioner know all about this; but I 
think I can answer for it that if all goes well Government will 
take a lenient view of your carelessness and that of the Dewan in 
the matter of the Anti-Kine-Killing Association, but you must 
both expect to be judged by the results of the next fortnight, so I 
hope for your sakes, as well as my own, there will be no trouble.” 
The Raja was profuse in his thanks, and escorted Graham himself 
to the carriage. He really was grateful, because he was terribly 
afraid of getting into the Lord Sahib’s bad books and having his 
name taken off the Government list, and, besides, he hoped to be 
a Maharajah some day. 

“ Well,” said Graham, as he threw himself back in the carriage, 
“we are well out of that,and what a piece of luck!” Here we were, 
Holland and I, thinking all was safe, and this mine was ready to 
explode under our feet. However, I think I have countermined 
successfully. I only hope there won’t be a second one sprung on 
us from another quarter.” 

It wanted now but six days to the Bakrid, and everything 
seemed as secure as forethought could makeit. The Raja’s procla- 
mation had been promptly issued, and Graham felt no doubt that 
it would be attended to, and would, moreover, strengthen his 
hands in villages outside the Raj estates. Again and again Graham 
went over his plans and could not detect any flaw in the arrange- 
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ments. All possible precautions had been taken and the prospect 
was hopeful, unless some unforeseen complications came to upset 
his calculations. 

That very morning when Graham and his wife were returning 
from an early drive through the town, and the pair were con- 
gratulating themselves on the prospect of a successful issue to all 
his labours, the unforeseen, the spectre that had been in his thoughts 
all the week, confronted him as suddenly as if it had risen out of 
the ground. 

“Look!” exclaimed Mrs. Graham, “at that crowd round the 
Hindu Temple and at those horrid men covered with ashes.” 

There was a temple near the bend of the road, prettily situated 
in a grove of trees along the river bank. A large tamarind 
spread its graceful lacework of branches over the front of the 
temple, and the bare piece of ground beyond it was plastered smooth 
with a mixture of mud and cow-dung. An elephant and one or 
two camels were tethered on the grass under the mango trees, and 
a number of men with long, matted hair, their half-naked 
bodies smeared with paint and ashes, were sitting about cooking 
their morning meal in earthen pots placed over little improvised 
ovens dug in the ground, in which the fire was placed. On the 
edge of the smooth patch in front of the temple was pitched a 
little tent, and in front of it, with his legs crossed, sat a man with 
a yellow turban round his head, from which escaped a mass of 
twisted hair and tow, his arms and body covered with paint and 
ashes, and a book upon his knees, from which he appeared to 
be reading to a small crowd of natives who sat round him in an 
attentive circle. 

“Sadhus,” said Graham, “and a large band of them too—another 
spoke in our wheel. I thought we were getting on too smoothly. 
If this band stops in the town during the festival there will be a 
row as sure as fate. We must hurry on and see Holland about this.” 

When they reached the bungalow, Holland was already come to 
tell his chief about this new dénouement. The band, it appeared, 
was a large one, numbering forty or fifty persons, under a Mahunt 
named Juggernatt Das, and they were travelling to the east from 
visiting some big towns and a large up-country fair that had lately 
taken place. The band had lately entered the district, and, after 
spending a day or two with the Raja at Sonapur, had arrived that 
morning at Dowlutgunje, where their leader proposed to spend a 
week enjoying the hospitality of the townspeople. 

Sadhus are religious mendicants recruited from every caste, and 
often numbering among their body criminals and bad characters 
of the lowest type. They sometimes travel about singly or in 
pairs; in other cases they join a community under the leadership 
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of one man, who holds the office of Mahunt, and might be likened 
to an abbot at the head of a monastic order. Juggernatt was a 
Mahunt of some position in his own country, and his monastery 
was a rich one, endowed with lands and gifts. From time to time, 
like others of his class, he made excursions with a portion of his 

followers, visiting different shrines and religious gatherings in 
various parts of India. On such occasions the band lived upon 
alms and the hospitality of the towns and villages through which 
they passed, and were often enriched with valuable gifts by wealthy 
landowners and others. Roaming as these mendicants do over 
large tracts of country, disguised by their long elfish locks, mixed 
with tow, and by paint and ashes, a criminal who wishes to escape 
the hands of justice can hardly find any safer refuge than to 
give up his family and caste and turn Sadhu, and the ranks of this 
sect are, no doubt, largely recruited in this way. For the most 
part they exhibit, in a marked degree, hatred and contempt of 
their English rulers, and the best among them are fanatics in the 
cause of their religion. 

The presence of this large body of Sadhus in Dowlutgunje at 
this juncture was certainly most inopportune, and both Graham 
and Holland had good reason to be afraid that it would cause 
trouble. “They must be moved on,” said Graham. “If they stop 
here they will be certain to stir up the Hindus, and we shall have 
a row. Once out of the place I don’t think they can do any harm. 
There are no important villages between this and the border, and 
we can have them escorted as far as that. Does it occur to you, 
Holland, that the whole of the town is a Government estate, 
and that I represent the landlord? If, after all the warnings we 
have given to the landowners in the district, a disturbance took 
place on our own estate, it really would be too funny.” 

It was easy to say that Juggernatt and his party were to move on, 
but not so easy to move him, That day they were tired and wanted 
to rest. This did not seem unreasonable. The next day they moved 
their quarters to another temple in the heart of the town. The 
priest there was an old friend of Juggernatt’s, and it would be very 
painful to leave Dowlutgunje without spending at least a night 
with him. Then some of the principal shopkeepers went to Hol- 
land and represented that Juggernatt was a very holy man, and his 
sojourn for a few days among them was an auspicious event, which 
they begged might not be curtailed. Every day townspeople of all 
classes flocked to listen to Juggernatt’s preaching, and his followers 
moved freely about the streets. Of course the police might have 
insisted, but open coercion was to be avoided if possible, as it might 
produce a feeling of irritation and exasperate the Hindu element 
into reprisals when the day of sacrifice came. 
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At last Holland came to Graham. “I think you had better see 
Juggernatt yourself. I have exhausted all my means of persuasion, 
If I turn him out the Hindus will be up in arms, and all chance of 
peace will be over. If we leave him alone he may cause no mis- 
chief, though he probably will.” 

“Well,” said Graham, after they had discussed the matter, “ there 
is a middle course, which may be safest. I will give him the option 
of finding substantial securities for the good behaviour of himself 
and his band, and if he does that he may stay; but it must be 
done at once, as we have only one day left, so please send him to 
me this afternoon, and you had better prepare him for this ulti- 
matum.” Accordingly the same afternoon the Mahunt appeared, 
accompanied by two pleaders. “Let the Babus wait outside for 
the present,” said Graham to the messenger, “and show in the 
Mahunt.” ; 

When the Mahunt entered he made a profound salaam, and Gra- 
ham, rising, bowed and pointed to a chair. The Mahunt still wore his 
yellow turban, but his hair was decently gathered under it. He wore 
a white cloth wrapped round his shoulders and the under part of his 
body, and the ashes and paint on his face had evidently been laid on 
with some moderation. In appearance, he was rather a pleasant 
featured man of middle age, and his manners were not without 
dignity and repose. 

It was a curious meeting. On the one side, a representative of all 
thatis most modern in the most modern of civilizations; on the other, 
a link with the dim distant ages of a prehistoric past, when the 
ascetic sages sought the wilderness and the forest, and there taught 
their disciples the mystic lore and philosophy of the Vedas, 

Graham was a very fair specimen of an Englishman, but perhaps 
in dignity and repose of manner the descendant of the ancient 
Rishis had the advantage. 

Graham for some time conversed with the Mahunt on subjects 
connected with the latter’s calling and his journey, touched upon 
tree-daubing but failed to elicit any information to elucidate the 
secret of that mystery, though the Sadhus were suspected of having 
a hand in the matter. As to the present position of affairs between 
the Hindus and Mohammedans, the Mahunt expressed very proper 
regret, and disclaimed, of course, any intention of stirring up strife. 
Graham then sent for the pleaders. They were both gentlemen of 
position at the local Bar and members of the Local Governing 
Boards, and held in respect by their fellow-townsmen. Graham 
explained the situation to them, and they could not deny that it was 
embarrassing, but asserted at the same time that the Sadhus were 
very quietly disposed, and that the town generally would feel much 
aggrieved if they were turned out. Rather than that this should 
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happen they would themselves become sureties in any sum Graham 
liked to name for their peaceable behaviour. While they talked 
Graham considered. He knew beforehand pretty well what they 
would be likely to say, and their assertions reiterated in various 
ways required no great effort of attention, so that he was free to 
think the matter out. Should he take formal proceedings against 
the Mahunt or not? It would be a troublesome business. The 
case, of course, would have to be argued in Court. It would be a 
cause célébre in the town and attract all the notice he wished to 
avoid, and rouse antagonistic feelings on both sides. His order 
would probably be appealed against, and though the Bakrid would 
be over before any appeal could be made, the Mahunt, of course, 
would calculate on the chances of the erder being reversed by the 
High Court. Would it not be better to avoid a public case, and, as 
he must, after all, confide in the good intentions of the Mahunt and 
his supporters, to appear to have full confidence? On the whole, 
he thought this would be the least risk to run. 

“ Gentlemen,” he said, at a convenient pause in the conversation 
of the two Babus, “I do not think this matter need proceed any 
farther. If you will give me your assurance, as men of honour, 
that the Mahunt and his followers will create no mischief by stay- 
ing here, and that during the hour of sacrifice they will keep strictly 
within the limits of the temple premises, I shall be satisfied and 
take no further action.” 

The promises were given and the interview terminated. 

The important day arrived. The town was absolutely quiet—so 
quiet that when Graham rode through it in the morning the shops 
were shut, and the streets deserted except for the Mohammedans 
who, clad in holiday garb, were going to and from the Jumma 
Musjid. There were no Hindus about; they seemed by common 
consent to have shut themselves in their houses till the hour of 
sacrifice had passed. 

Before night Graham had received telegrams from all his sub- 
divisions that the day had ended quietly, and was able to telegraph 
to Government the satisfactory intelligence that the Bakrid had 
passed off without disturbance in the district of Dowlutgunje. 
“T wonder,” he said, as he laid his head on the pillow that night, 
“if this influx of Sadhus was a final move of the Raja. How- 
ever, if it was, | have checkmated him, and all’s well that ends well 
—but what chance work it is!” 

Aw InpiaAn MAGIstRare, 
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POPULAR CATHOLICISM IN FRANCE. 


Many months ago I ventured upon a forecast of what would be 
the ultimate result in France of the Dreyfus case in the following 
words : —Frenchmen will forgive their Army, but they will never 
forgive their Church. Its truthis already apparent. A new pro- 
ject of amnesty is being laid before the Chamber, of which the 
prime object is to exempt General Mercier and his comrades from 
the punishment which their crimes deserve. At the same time 
is introduced legislation directly aimed at the religious Congrega- 
tions. 

The President of the French Cabinet, assisted by M. Monis, his 
Minister of Justice, has formulated as follows what may be called 
the policy of the sponge : 


«© A full and entire amnesty is accorded to all the matters (faits), criminal or 
delictuous (criminels ou délictueux), connected with the Dreyfus affair, or which 
have been comprised in any prosecution relative to any one of those matters. 


‘©All criminal and civil actions relative to the matters in question are 
extinguished.” 


The first of these two paragraphs annuls all the sentences which 
have already been passed, that upon Dreyfus himself excepted. 
And this exception is favourable to him, for as long as the 
iniquitous verdict of Rennes stands, it is possible, in case a new 
fact should transpire, to appeal once more to the Court of Cassa- 
tion and have it quashed. Such an appeal, if successful, would 
restore him his honour and deprive the party of lies of the single 
cheap privilege which the sentence of Rennes conferred upon 
them, that of being able to continue to stigmatize their victim as 
a traitor to his country. 

The second paragraph revives an institution which ceased to 
exist with the monarchy, namely, the royal right to abolish a 
pending prosecution. There are three distinguished civilians 
against whom actions arising out of the Dreyfus case are still 
pending—Zola, Yves Guyot, and Joseph Reinach. The first of 
these demands to be retried once more for his famous letter, 
Jaccuse, in which he denounced General de Luxer and six other 
officers for acquitting by order the traitor Esterhazy in January, 
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1898. Even apart from a formal amnesty being accorded, it is 
probable that General de Luxer would, on entering the court, 
have asked leave to withdraw the prosecution ; for his accusation 
of Zola implied a defence of Esterhazy, and the latter having long 
ago freely “rounded on” his exalted military accomplices, and 
having been recently condemned to three years’ imprisonment as 
a vulgar swindler, is no longer a persona grata. The Preetorian 
Party long ago tried to jettison so inconvenient an ally, and they 
are not now inclined te champion his innocence afresh. The 
other two defendants, Reinach and Yves Guyot, are no less 
anxious to be put upon trial. They would, like Zola, have had 
some chance of being acquitted, inasmuch as popular opinion is 
now to a certain extent ranged on their side; and in any case the 
advocates Clemenceau and Labori would have subjected Mercier, 
Joisdeffre, Gonse, and the other chiefs of the War Office gang to 
a damaging cross-examination. : 

But the most certain hope of a new fact transpiring on which 
Dreyfus might have based an appeal to the Court of Cassation 
lay in the prosecution of Mercier, already resolved upon in the 
spring of 1899 by a vote of the French Chamber, and then only 
postponed until after the issue of the Rennes Court-Martial be- 
cause of an amendment introduced by the philosophic Protestant 
Ribot. The French Chamber has thus pledged itself to prose- 
cute Mercier for the forgery in 1894 of the Panizzardi telegram, for 
the communication to Dreyfus’ judges in 1894 of a secret dossier, 
in which, amidst much similar evidence, this forgery was con- 
tained, and for the subsequent destruction, in order to shield him- 
self and on the pretence that it was his own private property, of 
Du Paty’s commentaire in which the forged telegram was used in 
order to fix upon Dreyfus sundry documents which alluded to a 
spy D., but had no application to the accused. 

The exemption of Mercier from the threatened prosecution is ¢ 
genuine calamity, not only for Dreyfus, but for the French Army 
as well. Paragraph 3 of Article 443 of the Criminal Code 
enacts that :— 


‘* Revision of a sentence may be demanded in case one of the witnesses heard 
shall posteriorly to the condemnation have been prosecuted and condemned for 
perjury (faux témoignage).” 


Mercier was not the only military witness who disgraced his 
uniform in this way at the Rennes trial. Indeed, M. Urbain 
Gohier’s description as “ platoon perjury” of the evidence given 
on that occasion by the military witnesses against Dreyfus is no 
exaggeration. This amnesty now makes it impossible to prose- 
cute Mercier or any other one of them, and so eliminates a whole 
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class of “new facts.” The only hope which is left for Dreyfus of 
being able to rehabilitate himself and remove the stigma attached 
to his family lies in a possible revelation by the Germans of the 
documents purchased from Esterhazy and Henry with the con- 
nivance, it would seem, of Boisdeffre. In the end it may be that 
his conscience will speak a little louder to Colonel von Schwarz- 
koppen than it has hitherto done. Even then, however, he 
could not act without the consent of the German Emperor, 
who is the last man in the world to be biassed by conscience in 
questions of external policy. If he can at any critical time use 
these documents to shatter the already tottering reputation of 
French General Staffs, he will do so: but not otherwise. For the 
sake of Dreyfus he will never embroil himself with an important 
section of French opinion, or run the risk of embittering Franco- 
German relations by interference in a case of which the rights 
and wrongs are without his help already patent to the whole 
world. 

It is bad enough to embarrass Dreyfus by thus eliminating his 
chances of obtaining a fresh revision of his case. It is worse 
still, because Zola and Yves Guyot and Reinach are only too 
anxious to be prosecuted, not because they love law courts or 
notoriety, but because they trust that their trials would help on 
the sacred cause of justice, for which they have already risked 
and sacrificed so much. It is worst of all for the Army itself that 
a sponge should be passed over Mercier’s slate. In a country of 
universal conscription like France the whole of the male popula- 
tion passes through the ranks of the Army. What an opportunity 
for its officers to set an example to all of honour, of truthfulness, 
of freedom from bigotry and intolerance, of devotion to the 
highest interests of the community! More than any other pro- 
fessional class they might influence their fellow-countrymen for 
good. We see the opposite. In decreeing an amnesty, rejected 
with scorn by the Dreyfusards, but welcomed by Mercier and his 
peers, the French Government proclaims aloud to the Army that 
the manufacture and use of forgeries, that perjury and conspiracy, 
are only criminal when civilians indulge in them. The chiefs of 
the Army are, like the privileged ecclesiastics of the Middle Ages, 
above the law, and their stars and decorations and rank protect 
them from the consequences of their crimes. One thing alone is 
unpardonable in a French officer, and that is to have a conscience 
and to obey it. 

One of Mercicr’s friends at the Rennes trial, Colonel Bertin, 
summed up in a single cynical phrase the offence which, in the 
eyes of the majority of his fellows, Colonel Picquart committed 
when he refused to take the advice of Gonse and be a consenting 
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party to the death of an innocent man. “I realized,” remarked 
Pertin. “that there wes someone whe was no longer marching 
steniehi lecbiined oth ehiets.” Voilleot pronenpettn conkpilimen ted 
Bovtinen the soldterk. eharaeter of his words. ¢ owuel Bertin 
he said, * has all the qualities of an officer of the Btat-Major— 
iinpersonality,” &c. Such are the beauties of the passive 
obedience expected in the French Army. Piequart refused to 
take a hand in the game of assassination and to perjure himself ; 
and he is the only ofticer who has been hounded out of the Army 
over the matter. 

In an Army where such an ideal of conduct prevails there must 
of necessity be many who, when they find opportunity, will rival 
the African exploits of Voulet and Chanoine, and will train their 
guns on their own fellow-citizens. Not a few of the higher 
officers seem to have been implicated in the plot against the 
Republic for which Dérouléde and Guérin are now being tried 
before the French Senate. But they are not among the accused. 
Their epaulettes are sacrosanct. It is evident, however, that the 
impunity thus granted them will in time bear such fruit as 
every pact made with bandits must bear. The gangrene of de- 
moralization will spread; and though for the moment the Army 
has been checkmated, because it did not know which of the pre- 
tenders, the Bonapartist or the Royalist, it preferred, the moment 
may come when it will have made up its mind, or, anyhow, think 
that it has. Then will begin an epoch of intestinal strife and 
civil bloodshed, in comparison with which the slaughters of the 
Great Revolution were a mere trifle. 

Meanwhile, the era of repressive measures directed against the 
Latin Chureh, which seemed to have closed with the death of 
Gambetta, has opened anew. The last word of the Jesuit official 
organ, the C/eilta Cattolica, wpen the Dreyfus case is that the 
French Army has shown an “excess of religious feeling,” and 
thereby incurred the enmity of the Protestants, Jews, and Free- 
masons. The French Republicans are afraid to try conclusions 
with the Army, but they mean, if they can, to wipe off some old 
scores with the religious Congregations to whose intrigues they 
rightly ascribe that excess of religiosity on the part of the officers 
which has led to all the crimes and scandals of the Dreyfus case. 
Accordingly, M. Waldeck-Rousseau, the Prime Minister, with 
much finesse, has framed a law which will hit them none the less 
hard because it does not mention them by name nor contain any 
allusions to religion so-called. The problem was how to strike 
at associations of monks and nuns without mentioning their 
religious character and without prejudicing trades unions, joint- 
stock societies, unions of professional socicties, and commercial 
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syndicates of every kind. Article 2 of this new law enacts 
that: 


. . - = an ad = a . . - ~~, 
*Rvery association oi Persons, NOW BGEOsst riuy Haring propery ur command} 


founded for a entse or in view of an chjear rhat is illicit, contrary te the laws, ho 


the Constitniion, te public order, te morahity, or entailing renunciation of rights 
ouside the eouumon (deus gue ve sont pos dans le comme}, is null and vi uo 


effect.” 
For example, the Anti-Semitic League of M. Guérin has an illegal 
object in view—namely, the pillage and murder of Jews. This 
law, therefore, at once exposes its members to prosecution. And 
the preamble setting forth the reasons for the new legislation 
explains the utility of this second article as an instrument with 
which to assail the Latin Church. 


* Our public right,” says this rubric, ‘‘ proseribes everything which constitutes 
an abdication by the individual of his rights as such, a renunciation of the exercise 
of the natural faculties of all citizens; of the right to marry, to buy and sell, 


to carry on trade, exercise any profession ; the possession, in a word, of anything 
like a personal servitude.” 


Now the members, male and female, of Latin Congregations 
take vows not to marry; they are also obliged to alienate their 
individual property and give up the control of it to the Orders 
they join. It follows that ali the religious Congregations fall 
under the condemnation of this law, for they are all alike based 
on the renunciation by their members of their individual liberties, 
Only such an Order as that of the Paulists, who take no vows, 
founded in America by Father Hecker, could escape; and, by a 
singular irony, the ideas of this saintly man have been lately 
proscribed by the higher Freneh ecclesiastics, and, under. Jesuit 
dictation, condemned by the Pope himself. 

In England such a law as the above would seem to be an 
unwatrrantable interference with personal liberty, and it would 
incidentally affect colleges whose statutes impose celibacy on 
their fellows. It only ineidentally affects religious Orders in 
France, and they can escape its penalties by refounding them- 
selves upon a rule which curtails among the associates neither 
the liberty to marry nor the right to manage their individual pro- 
perty. But then they would cease to be associations of monks 
and nuns. IJt will be interesting to see whether the religious Con- 
gregations in France manage to evade it. Englishmen have no 
right to condemn this proposed law off-hand. The Latin Church 
has no innate respect for liberty and tolerance, and only affects to 
love such things in order to place itself eventually on a vantage- 
ground from which it may repudiate them. Let those who doubt 
this read Mr. Gladstone’s tract on Vaticanism, or any of the 
Catholic journals of the Continent. He will soon reach the con- 
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clusion that the toleration of those whose eternal ideal is one of 
intolerance, and who would, if they could, restore the Inquisition 
and the Stake to-inorrow, is a question of expediency. In Eng- 
land the Latin Church and its Anglican imitators have such a 
slight hold on the masses that to take elaborate precautions 
would be to pay too high a compliment to so contemptible a 
party. But the danger is far more real in France. I once 
ventured to condemn the legislation of Ferry and Gambetta in 
conversation with one of the most reasonable and liberal of my 
teachers, the late Mr. Lewis Nettleship, of Balliol College. He 
merely replied that we Englishmen have no right to criticize the 
French in this matter, for we have not so lately been under the 
heel of the priest as they. 

But the ingenuity of M. Waldeck-Rousseau and of his Minister 
of Justice, M. Monis, does not end here. The great Latin Orders 
of Jesuits, Dominicans, Carmelites, Capucins, Benedictines, and of 
the newer and particularly vicious Assumptionists, are cosmo- 
politan societies, taking their marching orders from Italian 
officials in Rome and ramifying all over the world. Accordingly 
Article 13 of the new law enacts that :— 

“There may not be formed, without previous authorization being given by 
a formal decree of the Conseil d’Etat,* any associations (i.c., of persons, not neces- 
sarily of goods as well) between French subjects and foreigners, any associations 


between Frenchman and Frenchman of which the headquarters and directorate 
are located abroad or entrusted to foreigners.” 


The favourite gravamen of the Church of France against the 
Jews and Protestants is that the latter are in religious com- 
munion with men of other countries. It is in such works as 
Le Péril Protestant, recently criticized in this Review, and in 
the pages of such papers as Drumont’s Libre Parole and of the 
various Croix, that this religious Chauvinism of the fanatical 
party finds its most violent expression. The Ultramontane 
Church, however, lives in a glass-house, and it is certainly 
clever of the Republicans to have thought of paying it out in 
its own coin. Even Méline himself, fond as he is of the Papal 
enemies of the Republic who masquerade as ralliés, would 
shrink from giving to any of these Orders a formal authorization 
to exist in France. By consequence they all become “illicit 
associations”; and every man or woman who joins or has 
joined one of them is liable to the penalties set forth in 
Article 7 of the new law—that is to say, to a fine of not less 
than sixteen nor more than 5,000 francs, and to a term of 
imprisonment varying from six days to an entire year. 

No association which has not obtained the.formal authoriza- 


* i.c., the Cabinet. 
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tion of the Conseil d Etat, even if its members are not fined and 
imprisoned, will lead any other but a precarious existence. 
The new law specially enacts that such unauthorized associa- 
tions shall be unable to possess, borrow, alienate, or defend 
‘their property. This law applies to all such existing associa- 
tions no less than to any which shall be hereafter constituted. 
The religious Congregations in France are liable to a special 
‘tax upon their buildings and such other real property as they 
own in common. They resent this tax, and have steadily and 
for years resisted or evaded the payment of it. In the period 
April 1st, 1896, to November 1st, 1899, the French Exchequer sued 
recalcitrant communities of monks in 524 cases, and won in as 
many as 502. In ninety-seven of these it executed forced sales 
to realize the debt due to itself. Many of the Congregations 
however, evaded the tax by setting up a man of straw, either 
‘one of themselves or a reliable outsider, as the nominal owner of 
their establishments, and by making affidavits that they were 
only his tenants at will. The Assumptionists, in spite of their 
parade of patriotism, have shown themselves to be past masters 
in the art of evading the law. These Fathers of the Cross, as 
‘they call themselves, own spacious buildings at Paris, Arras, and 
Bordeaux. They adduced evidence in the courts to prove that 
‘they did not own their buildings. The Government argued 
that their agreements were fictitious, and, when the lower courts 
‘decided in favour of them, appealed to the Court of Cassation ; 
but that court also, in a judgment dated November 21st, 1898, 
‘decided in favour of these holy men. The Cabinet of M. Waldeck- 
Rousseau has brought before the Chamber a law which will, in 
future, render such evasions impossible, and it is high time that 
‘the Exchequer should be protected from their dishonesty. The 
Assumptionists, in particular, have been caught out in their lie 
just a year after they, by means of perjury, obtained a judgment 
in their favour; for, in the course of recent perquisitions made at 
their house in Paris, 8, Rue Francois I, in expectation of dis- 
‘covering evidence of their complicity in the Royalist plot against 
the Republic, there was discovered in the safe of the Pére 
Hippolyte, along with a sum of nearly two million francs, a 
contre-lettre or counter-deed, proving that the person whose 
tenants they swore themselves to be was a man of straw, and 
that Fathers Picard and Bailly—the latter the Pope’s favourite 
—are the real owners of these vast premises. Thus these 
respectable gentlemen stand convicted of fraud and perjury, 
and we may hope will be punished as rigorously as the law 
permits. M. Waldeck-Rousseau’s new law provides that in 
future the proprietor, be he real or fictitious, of a house or 
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houses tenanted by a religious Congregation will he held liable 
for the tax. He will have to recover it from his tenants, and 
this pious fraud will be effectually checked. 

It must have astonished many readers of English newspapers 
to learn that so large a sum as £72,000 had been discovered in 
the strong-box of the Paris Assumptionists. But it is a fact which 
will not surprise ‘anyone who has looked through many files of 
the Croix and Pélerin newspapers, and it is also a fact which ex- 
plains why it was necessary for the Pope to honour—as he did 
early in October, 1899—with a special reception the Pére Bailly, 
whom Mr. St. George Mivart, the most distinguished savant of 
whom the English Romanists can boast, has justly stigmatized in 
the columns of The Times as a “miscreant,” and whom even the 
Reverend Father Smith, the London Jesuit, is at last ashamed to 
defend. The explanation is a simple one. M. Bailly has largely 
contributed to the Pope’s cash balance. It is a pity that an in- 
fallible pontiff should feel such vulgay necessities. Nevertheless, 
it is a fact that he is peculiarly at the mercy of those Orders 
whose members, being most skilled in playing on the super- 
stitions of the vulgar, are the richest and so best able to re- 
plenish his coffers. Foremost among these Orders is in all 
probability that of the Jesuits. Next come, as M. Zola has so 
well pointed out in his Rome, the reverend fathers of Lourdes. 
The Assumptionists are not far behind in the art of exploiting 
the faithful, and to a large extent they are in partnership with 
the priests of Lourdes, since they whip up pilgrims to the sacred 
grotto from all over France. 

But how do the Assumptionists raise such enormous sums of 
money? If we take at random a number of their Pélerin, say, for 
February 20th, 188, we find on the wrapper such a notice as the 
following :— 


“ Seven hundred and eighty-nine letters have been deposited this week in the 
trone of St. Anthony, 8, Rue Francois I", Paris. They announced or recom- 
mended : 153 healings, 562 temporal graces, 193 conversions, 180 positions ob- 
tained, 492 thanksgivings , 36 vocations, 52 marriages, 553 special graces, 12 first 
communions, 260 trading establishments, 41 lost objects, 24 examinations, 168 
families, 110 deceased, 27 law suits, 125 young people, 21 parishes, 10 literary 
works.” 


Of these 789 letters addressed to St. Anthony some 67 are quoted 
on the coloured wrapper under the heading Evtraits du Courrier, 
and the 67 authors of them together contribute offerings which 
aggregate a total of 645 francs, say £26. The remaining 722 
correspondents of the Saint may be reckoned to have supplied 
him in the same week with funds amounting to at least £260. 
We see, therefore, that this single Paris establishment of the 
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Assumptionists derives a weekly revenue of about £300 from the 
particular cult which they make it their business to push and 
exploit. That is, £15,600 a year poured into the coffers of one 
monastery, of which the leading members nevertheless perjure 
themselves in the law courts in order to avoid a small tax which 
would help to pay the salary of the army and navy which they 
profess to adore ! 

Nor does the above exhaust the matter, for the same wrapper 
contains a list of subscriptions amounting to 400 francs for the 
week—over £800 per annum. 

Another number of the Pélerin, taken at random, that for 
March 20th, 1898, registers 675 letters for the week, with 
separate subscriptions from the Cellules de Notre-Dame de 
France amounting to 1,150 francs from five contributors only. 
It is not clear, however, that the latter sum goes into the pockets 
of the Assumptionists. The wrapper for June 12th, 1898, reports 
3,170,970 francs collected up to June 5th for the Veu National, 
Over and above these sources of revenue these perjury-loving, 
but saintly men, make a large, very large, profit out of the sale 
by millions of their pernicious journals and out of their thriving 
trade in cheap lives, pictures, and images of their saint. They 
also issue from their bonne presse, as they call it, quantities of 
cheaply got up but extravagantly superstitious Lives of the 
Saints. It is always the R. P. Hippolyte who invites subscrip- 
tions and offerings, and it was in his coffer that a chance per- 
quisition on the part of the Government revealed the sum of 
£72,000. 

Some of the extracts from the letters addressed to the Saint 
are simple and touching, if superstitious, and one does not find it 
in one’s heart to condemn the following two :— 


** Hérault.—Two francs promised to St. Anthony if we found our poor dog, who. 


had gone astray on the mountain. He has turned up safe and sound. I fulfil my 
promise.” 


‘** Haute Saéne.—I lost my purse in a tram-car, so it was very hard to find it. 
I prayed to St. Anthony, and promised him something. A few instants later I 
found my purse again.” 


St. Anthony of Padua is the modern Hermes, and more than 
any other figure in the Christian mythology is able to restore lost 
objects to their owners. But he is also most useful as a patron 
of trade, and too many of the blessings implored are of a tem-- 
poral rather than of a spiritual kind, as witness the following 
typical paragraphs :— 

« Nord.—Promised five frances to St. Anthony if he would accord me his protec- 


tion in regard to our business, and in particular for the success of three ventures 
which preoccupied us. We have been heard. Thanks.” 
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“ Nord.—Having promised St. Anthony five frances for the success of a very 
risky scheme, I send them and thank him.” 

There are many such extracts as the above, and in many cases 
the enterprises with which the Saint associates himself seem to 
bear a rather speculative character. He must be a very useful 
Saint on Change. 

The Extraits du Courrier of the Pére Hippolyte have evidently 
been carefully selected, and everything unedifying is excluded. 
If, however, the student of popular religion, as promoted by the 
religious Congregations of modern France, desires a less sophisti- 
cated record he must turn to other less “ edited ” records of piety, 
for example, to the Propagateur de la dévotion & Saint Joseph et a 
Saint Antoine de Padoue, which is a monthly journal “edited by 
ecclesiastics with the authorization of their superiors.” It is now 
in its thirty-seventh year, and on the front page are printed suit- 
able testimonies to the Pontifical approval which it has earned, 
thus: “Cette revue fait beau coup de bien (5 Mai, 1876). Deus te 
benedicat et dirigat (11 Mai). Pius P.P. LX.”* 

The first few pages of each number of the Propagateur contain 
pious lucubrations, wearisome enough to read, but of a nature 
ito help you to understand the intellectual calibre of the Anti- 
Dreyfusards. ‘Their keynote is the Credo quia absurdum. Pre- 
misses are chosen, arbitrary and out of harmony with all history 
and human development. On them is raised with tortuous skill 
and infinite subtlety the childish fabric of sacerdotal doctrine. 
But what is really interesting are the pious notices printed in the 
‘second half of each issue under the heading, “ Traits inédits de la 
puissance et de la bonté de Saint Joseph et de Saint Antoine de 
Padoue envers leur dévots serviteurs.” These form a record of 
the “ Spiritual graces and temporal favours” bestowed by these 
Saints on their “ cherished ones.” They are often curious. Thus 
a young girl begs her Heavenly patron (as late as April) “to get 
her successfully married before May comes in” (p. 183). Another . 
maiden thanks him because “instead of one husband that she 
looked for, she has now the choice of two” (p. 34). On p- 85 
we have the prayer of a suitor, who implores of the Saint “ success 
in a law-suit against a Jew.” What a title to the protection of a 
Saint! Another votary seems almost to trade on his intimacy 
with the Saint when he writes as follows :— 

“We are now trying to find a good situation for the lad, and once more it is to 
‘St. Joseph that we turn, that he may himself arrange the matter. . . . It 


-seems to me that a child who bears his name, who has so often been entrusted and 
‘recommended to his care, has a special right to be protected by him.” 


* In the rest of this article the writer is indebted to a large extent, both for 
his matter and his handling of it, to an article in the Sitcle for October 9th, 1899, 
iby M. F. Buisson, entitled, “Comment on abétit une Nation.” 
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Women, it seems, are prone to a sort of nervous impatience in 
the way they approach the Saint. One of them writes: “If St. 
Joseph chose, he could accomplish this towr de force. . . . My 
pretensions are large, but I know the riches of St. Joseph. He 


could, if he only would” (p. 424). What Saint could resist such 
an appeal from a lady ? 


The female teachers in Church schools are among the most 
assiduous correspondents of the Saints. Their vows are gener- 
ally for success over the hated State schools :— 


‘*T had made a promise,” writes one of them (page 367), “to my dear pro- 
tector that, if we got at least three pupils from the lay school, I would record this 
favour in the Propagateur. Instead of three we have had six. That is a miracle, 
for in the whole of the fifteen years which have passed since the school was 
laicized we have never succeeded in detaching a single one. 


We took no steps. 
ourselves, and it is St. Joseph alone that brought them to us.” 


The following illustrates the little tiffs which are apt to arise 
between religieuses and their celibate curés :— 


‘*T hasten to discharge a debt of gratitude to St. Anthony of Padua and St. 
Joseph, who have won a visible favour for me under the following circum- 
stances :— 

‘* In the parish where I have been for seventeen years at the head of a com- 
munal school we had a rector who, instead of upholding the religieuses, detested. 
them, and took pleasure in humiliating them in everything and everywhere. 

‘*T was myself the particular object of his petty persecutions, and yet I could 
not hope for a change of place owing to the terrible law. 

** Weary of it all and sometimes even in despair, I could not see what was to- 
become of me, when it occurred to me to have recourse to St. Anthony and St. 
Joseph, promising if the rector were transferred to send five francs to the poor of 
St. Anthony and to publish the fact in the monthly bulletin. Oh! Prodigy! I 
only made this promise on Sunday, and the rector, who was already slightly 
indisposed, grew worse and worse, and died the following Friday. 

‘* And now I fulfil my promise, and send you a postal order for five franes, 
hoping you will be so good as to insert my letter in your Propagateur, which I 
undertake henceforth to disseminate. I must beg you not to publish my name. 

** (Signed) Unt ABONNEE.” 
(March, 1899, p. 122 

Here is another of the same kind :— 


‘* A: poor nun, molested and persecuted by . . . her curé, addressed her- 
self to St. Joseph, and prayed him to procure for the holy man an advantageous. 
change of post so that she might be freed from a tyranny which had become un- 
bearable. . . . It was a difficult matter, for the cwé was not quite the sort of 
man that rival parishes quarrel with one another in order to secure. . . . The 
good St. Joseph went to work in another way : a beautiful bronchitis (une belle 
bronchite) came on, the curé made a nice little confession, was prettily shrived, 
and went off all devoutly to the other world,* . . . and the poor little sister 
Clara, as she tells her beads for him, never fails to say after each Gloria Patri, 
* Thank you, my good Saint Joseph,’ ” 


* <*Tecuré bien confessé, bien administré, s’en est allé dévotement en l’autre: 
monde.” 
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“La pauvre petite secur Clare!” Think of the pretty little 
homilies on forgiveness and humility with which this witty 
little nun must regale the children whom pious superiors entrust 
to her care. Surely we have laid bare before us in the above 
notice the inward soul of one of those “Sisters of the Good 
Shepherd,” who, in their orphanage at Nancy, according to the 
testimony of the Bishop of that district, sweat poor children for 
years in making choice embroideries, pocket the proceeds, and 
then turn them, helpless and forlorn, into the streets, to lead 
a life perhaps no better than that of the fast women of Paris, who 
(to quote the words of the Mother Superior in answer to the said’ 


Bishop) are the best customers for the work produced in these 
establishments. 


However, let us hear the other side. Here we have a Curé’s 
case against a nun :— 


‘** Monsieur le Comte.*—I should be showing ingratitude to our great Protector 
if I did not announce to the readers of the Propagateur of St. Joseph the following 
facts :— 

“ Curé of a parish of 2,000 souls which have remained Christian, my ministry was 
only hampered by the words and acts of a schoolmistress who was, I 
regret to say, not a laywoman. She, under stress of I know not what devilish 
inspiration, played’a part which she never ought to have played. 

*‘It was then that my prayers were heard and answered beyond all I hoped 
for. 

** One morning they told me on a sudden that Sister D, was very ill. I found 
her unconscious, and the doctor assured me that she only had a few hours to live. 
. - + Notdesiring the death of a sinner, but her conversion, I immediately had 
recourse to my Protector, who turned no deaf ear to my prayer. 

**The patient rallied and regained life. Her days are no longer threatened, 
but the organ she used in order to damage her curé, her tongue, remains paralysed 
The doctors assure me that she will never speak again. 

** Punished in that part of herself whereby she sinned, walled up in a perpetual 
silence, our poor invalid has time to think and expiate her sins. 

**In the hope that so striking a fact, so terrible a chastisement, will make an 


impression on certain persons too ready to play the part of backbiters and gossips. 
Iam, yours, &c., M., curé.” 


Many are the faithful whom the monks have persuaded that 
the worst sin they commit is not to pay up ready-money to their 
Saint. Thus, in April (p. 176), a poor woman avows that, after 


getting her mother cured of paralysis, she delayed to send her 
money at once :— 


“I told the good Father (Anthony) that he must grant me some fresh favour 
before I wrote to you. Perhaps it is to punish me that he has allowed my poor 
mother to relapse, for her hand seems paralysed now.” 


Of course the Propagateur publishes a mere selection made by 
the Comte de Travanet. What must he not exclude when he 


* Not M. le Comte de Mun, but De Travanet, who edits the Propagateur. 
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admits such matter as the following confession from a female 
penitent ?— 
“*T had promised an insertion in the Propagateur in a moment so critical to 


myself that I might even have lost fortune, reputation, .honour—in a word, 
everything.” (March, p. 123.) 


In another notice (p. 133) a certain young woman confesses 
that she is— 


“Cast down, in despair. Oh, St. Joseph knows my secret. St, Joseph mugt do 
something at once, for otherwise I am lost. Dare I say it, my very faith will be 
in danger.” 


In turning over the pages of such journals as the Propagateur 
and the Pélerin, we overhear the inner voice of popular French 
Catholicism in all the xaiveté of unrestrained expression. We have 
the religion painted by itself, not as an intellectual élite holds it, 
but as the masses Hive it. Let anyone read in the corpus of Greek 
inscriptions the ex votos from the walls of temples of Esculapius 
and Aphrodite; let him place beside such ex votos the above 
examples of modern popular French piety, and he will be 
compelled to admit that between the old religion and the new 
there is little changed except names. Probably -the Anglican 
divines who sigh for a reunion with the Latin Church have no 
inkling of the intellectual temperament which that communion 
engenders and fosters among the millions of France, and it is a 
pity that a florilegium of extracts from the cheap Catholic Press 
of the Continent cannot be circulated in our Anglican seminaries. 
These pious ejaculations, deemed worthy to be published, not by 
hundreds but by thousands, in monkish papers, reflect the religious 
tone of rich and poor, high and low, of peasant and great pro- 
prietor, of master and servant; but they are all alike in this, that 
the votaries all treat their Saint as a savage does his fetish. 
Never a moment’s misgivings as to whether the prayer is one 
meet to be offered to a God who is a spirit and to be worshipped 
in spirit and in truth, never the queStion raised if the vow is 
just and good and holy, never any scruple as to whether they 
deserve what they ask for, or whether they ought not to do some- 
thing themselves in order to gain the end. They make the vow, 
promise a sum of money, pay, give thanks, and are quits with 
their idol. Moral scruples rarely intrude in this dreary procession 
of superstitious requests. 

It is true that the editor of the Propagate; prefaces the traits 
inédits from which the above specimens are taken with a caution 
that “they are humbly submitted to the judgment of the 
Church,” and that “ they possess but a purely human authority.” 
But what reflections must they arouse in the minds of educated and 
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sensible Catholics. Let one of the latter publish a book like the- 
Life of Father Hecker, in which ideas of truth and justice are 
boldly proclaimed, and a real attempt made to shake off the 
slough of medieval superstition and monkish corruptions, at once- 
the Roman curia is perplexed, angry, and tumultuous. The 
machinery of the Inquisition is set in motion and the work 
solemnly condemned. But not a word of censure from the Pope- 
or any of his Bishops for the monks who batten on the supersti-. 
tion of the vulgar; not a syllable of blame for the besotted 
journals which publish its outpourings. Nowhere any protest 
of a higher religion, any attempt to raise the tone of the faithful, 
to spiritualize their hopes and prayers. The traffic in in- 
dulgences of the sixteenth century was not morally half so. 
deadening. 

And in France what hope is there of a better state of things?’ 
It is true that six grown men out of seven sit loose to the Church, 
even when they are not actually hostile to it. But nearly all who. 
have partly emancipated their own minds and consciences, con-- 
tinue to sacrifice to the system the better half of themselves, I 
mean their wives and children. The priest or monkish confessor is 
allowed to dominate and debauch the souls of the latter as much 
as he likes. Few men have the courage so far to break with the 
Clrurch as to withdraw their family circles from its debasing in-- 
fluence. It is a sign of the time that many enlightened French-- 
men, among them M. Yves Guyot, are beginning to see that a 
merely negative attitude on the part of fathers and husbands is 
of no use. The bacillus of superstitution can only be eliminated 
by the culture in the mind of some healthier germ. Such a germ 
they see in French Protestantism, from which they have hitherto 
held aloof, however deep might be their antagonism to Catho-. 
licism. Now they frankly urge that all who are dissatisfied with 
the superstitions of Rome should openly declare themselves 
Protestants and commit the religious training of their children to 


the nearest paste”. In no other way can their country escape 
the fate which has overtaken Spain. 


FRED. C. CONYBEARE. 
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THE SOUTH AFRICAN WAR. 


WE are slowly gathering our strength for the great’ war in South 
Africa, the nature of which had to be acquired by rude experience. 
The war was inevitable. Looking back a few months to the time 
of our negotiations, it seems incredible that we should have been 
labouring innocently to maintain peace while the Pretorian}Autocrat. 
had stealthily made all his preparations for war, andfhad surrepti- 
tiously equipped the whole Boer people with the most formidable 
weapons of war which were procurable in Europe. We faced the 
prospect of a little war reluctantly. It did not seem a noble thing 
to crush a small people. The resistance and reverses we have 
experienced have taught us that we are engaged in a great war. 


We can face this with greater equanimity because we have no 


qualms of conscience, are put on our metal, and aroused to a. 
sense of stern necessity. 


Mr. Spenser Wilkinson had some extremely interesting remarks. 


in The Morning Post upon the spirit in which the respective belli- 
gerent Governments entered on the war. He said :— 


‘In the present war, as in every war, the course of events is the direct outcome 
of the character and the action of the Governments that are in conflict. Mr. 
Kruger and his allies knew their minds all along ; they meant to keep the British 
in the Transvaal in the status of helots ; they meant to substitute Boer for British 
supremacy in South Africa, and they meant to fight if Great Britain should be in 
earnest. So soon as they saw that to be the case they called out their men, 
equipped them, and moved them to the border. The British Government, on the 
other hand, was not in earnest. Sir Alfred Milner, who knew that the Boers of 
both Republics meant fighting, was not believed. The Ministers thought that. 


speeches and declarations that they ‘had set their hands to the plough’ would 


do the work of two Army Corps. This want of seriousness was accompanied by 


an absence of preparation for war that gave the Boers a two months’ start, im 
addition to the start which could not be taken from them due to the three weeks 
voyage that separates Southampton from Cape Town. The history of the war up 
to to-day is the history of the consequences of the insouciance of the Cabinet from. 
May to October. It is the history of two rival plans of campaign. 

‘*The British plan, for which preparations were made, was for the advance of an: 
Army Corps and a Cavalry Division from the ports of Cape Colony to the Orange 
River, provision being made to guard the railways through the Colony, and then 
for an advance on a broad front between the Hopetown-Kimberley-Mafeking and 
the Bloemfontein-Pretoria railways or by one of these lines. This was an 
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admirable plan provided the British could be ready to make the first move, But 
as the British Government in June, July, and August, instead of getting its 
-army ready and on the spot for a war that was inevitable and necessary, was 
trying to polish iis conscience, and even in September could not bring itself to send 
more than ten thousand men to reinforce the garrison of Natal, the Boers made 
the first move, 

‘*In war, as in chess, the first move is a matter of importance. Black, the 
second player, cannot without danger act as though he were White, the first ; 
before he can do that he must wrest the initiative from his opponent, and that can 
rarely be done without a decisive victory or a very superior force. There were 
those who thought that, in spite of the investment of Ladysmith and the advance 
of the Boer army almost to Pietermaritzburg, the original plan should be 
followed. This would have been possible if the Commander-in-Chief had been 
prepared to leave Sir George White to his own resources until the end of the 
year or longer, and to allow the Boers to overrun and annex the whole of Natal 
to the suburbs of Durban. No British commander was likely to do that, and 
therefore the whole Army Corps could not be sent up to the Orange River. 

‘*The conditions required a fresh plan, of which the great object should have 
been to assemble the strongest possible force to fight and beat the principal Boer 
army. The chief Boer force was in Natal, and to Natal a thorough-going fresh 
plan would have taken the British Army Corps, leaving the communication troops 
‘to hold the Cape.” 


LORD METHUEN’S CAMPAIGN. 


December has to be noted as a gloomy month in the British 
history of the campaign. November concluded with some 
apparent success on the part of Lord Methuen, who had won 
‘some stiff battles in the western sphere of operations. The first 
of them, the battle of Belmont, took place on November 23rd, 
and was referred to in the last number of THE National REVIEW. 
‘The stubborn character of this fight and the nature of the contest 
is well brought out in the following description of one part of the 
battle which appeared in The Daily Chronicle :— 


‘*On our right front, towering above its fellows, was an immense kopje, the 
‘sides and the top covered with huge ironstone boulders. To the left of the Cold- 
‘streamers was a smaller kopje. Both of these swarmed with Boers, who main- 
tained a very hot fire. The Coldstreamers, looking upward, could see the depressed 
muzzles of the Boer rifles, which discharged a perfect hail of lead. For amoment 
the line halted, and then the order to charge rang out, and with a cheer the two 
battalions of Coldstreamers rushed up the sides of the kopjes without even waitimg 
to fix bayonets. The moment the enemy heard the order to charge they waited 
no longer, and scampered out of cover and away towards a low range of hills. 
The two battalions of the Coldstreamers gained the summit in time to pour 
several volleys into the retreatingenemy. The Boer markmanship was wretched, 
otherwise not a single Guardsman out of the two battalions could have lived to 
reach the top. The kopje, considered the key of the position, was deemed to be 
impregnable, and the main Boer camp was here, The Boer commander fled, 
leaving all his personal belongings in his tent.” 


On Saturday, November 25th, Lord Methuen fought another 
engagement near Graspan or Enslin. Here he found 2,500 Boers 
entrenched, with six guns and two machine guns. The position 
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was carried after four hours’ fighting. The Naval Brigade, Royal 
Marines (this corps had 92 casualties out of a total of 183 in the 
fight), 2nd Yorkshire Light Infantry, and 1st North Lancashire 
especially distinguished themselves. The British losses were severe. 
This is not surprising when we are informed that most of the 
kopjes were over 200 feet in height, that they were “furrowed 
with trenches, and the ground had been carefully measured to 
find the ranges.” The Naval Brigade had four officers and ten 
seamen and marines killed, and two officers, thirteen petty 
officers and seamen, and seventy-six marines wounded. The 
army casualties amounted to ten killed and eighty wounded. On 
November 28th Lord Methuen fought his third battle. This was 
on the Modder River, where a large Boer force, computed at 
11,000, had concentrated in order to oppose his passage of the 
river. They were strongly entrenched, and had ten guns. The 
river being full, there was no means of carrying out an .out- 
flanking operation. The following description of the battle of 
Modder River appeared in The Times :— 


‘“* Modder River itself is a pleasant watering resort, and the town has been built 
‘entirely for the convenience of pleasure-seekers. It is situated on the northern 
side of the river, Along this bank there is a continuous fringe of trees and thick 
‘bush extending for miles. The crest of the hill before the fall of the river com- 
mands a plain on the other side for a great distance. The enemy, in addition to 
ithe natural strength of their position, had constructed sandbag trenches and all 
kinds of breastworks, They had occupied the houses, and posted guns at every 
point of vantage. Their line extended over a distance of about five miles, and 
they were so concealed from observation that their strategy deserves recognition, 
and the measure of success achieved by our troops merits the highest praise. The 
«livision, which had been strengthened by the arrival of the Argyll and Suther- 
land Highlanders, moved out from Witkopslaagte Farm shortly after 5 a.m. 
When the column had marched up, both sides of the river were found alive with 
Boers. The artillery occupied a position on either side. The Scots Guards on 
the extreme right marched through the Old Reservoir, and immediately they 
emerged from cover a desperate volley was poured into them. A Hotchkiss gun, 
in the possession of the enemy, was directed against one of our Maxim guns with 
marvellous accuracy, killing the sergeant in charge and wounding an officer, and 
rendering the Maxim useless. This was an unfortunate beginning to a terrible 
engagement. The infantry lay down in a line extending almost along the entire 
face of the enemy’s position. The Boer cannon opened fire from all directions. 
‘On the extreme right of the crescent the cavalry and mounted infantry got into 
action, and the Boers were driven from house to house. A farmhouse in which 
-one of the enemy’s guns was posted was razed to the ground by the Y5th Battery. 
There was no flinching on either side, and not a moment’s pause for five hours. 
‘Our batteries poured tons of shrapnel shells into the enemy’s position. The fire 
from the Boer guns was silenced at many points, only to be resumed from a 
different vantage-ground. Later on, however, the 18th Battery made the enemy 
evacuate their positions, There was a lull in the storm of bullets just at noon, 
but a quarter of an hour later it was resumed with renewed vigour. The plain 
was swept throughout its whole extent by a continuous stream of the enemy’s 
bullets. No one who set foot on it was out of range. The stretcher bearers found 
it impossible to go forward. In a few cases they attended to such wounded men 
as managed to crawl from the firing line in the midst of the bullet shower. The 
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ambulance waggons displayed their flags prominently, but did not thereby secure- 
immunity. Time after time they were driven back, and had to take refuge out of 

sight of the Boers. As soon as the sun was setting the fire slackened, but when 

darkness set in musketry fire was still proceeding. Our force retired and camp- 
was formed near the battlefield. The enemy had had enough of it. During the- 
night they were busy clearing out. Our cavalry crossed the river and the Argylls 

marched over. The scene on the Boer side of the river was fearful. The stores. 
and houses which the enemy had used for cover were riddled with shrapnel. Ina. 
few houses dead Boers were found. Some of the buildings had been turned intw. 
hospitals, and they were found filled with wounded. No effort had been made to. 
dress their wounds. The trenches were impregnable to rifle fire. It was our 

superior artillery which won the day.” 

A correspondent of The Daily News writing a week after the: 
battle said :—* The battle of Modder River may be aptly and fitly 

described as a soldier’s fight. There is little generalship required 

to place a dozen infantry regiments squarely before a line of en-- 
trenchments, and tell them to go in and win. The youngest 

newly-joined officer from Sandhurst could have threaded the regi- 
ments at regular intervals before the five miles of Boer entrench- 

ments, and have issued the orders which resulted in the victory. 

It is to the indomitable pluck of the British infantry and artillery, 

to their individual dogged determination to make Modder River: 
one on the list of the victories of the Kimberley Relief Force, that 

Lord Methuen owes the success of the day. For sixteen hours 

the battle raged. For sixteen hours on a plain as bare of cover as. 
the dome of St. Paul’s, the infantry advance by the shortest of 
rushes in the sweltering heat, to shoot—and get shot. The Guards. 
Brigade were in the thick of the fight, and, as usual, behaved 

splendidly. Most of the wounded have, strangely enough, been 

hit in the lower extremities. The most common are wounds of 
the thigh and leg. One man was shot through the brain and lived 

for a week! There are many of the men who have been shot 

through the lung and are still living, whilst on the other hand 

trivial wounds have often resulted in death. Modder River was an. 
Alma. It was a soldier's fight. Grit, doggedness, and pride of caste- 
made us masters of the trenches.” The victory was, as usual, 

dearly won. Four officers and seventy men were killed and 394. 
were wounded. Lord Methuen described the battle as “one of 
the hardest and most trying fights in the annals of the British 

Army.” A correspondent of The Times wrote to point out that 
Lord Methuen’s force had only suffered a loss of 7} per cent.,. 
whereas the percentage in loss at Albuera was 48 per cent., at 

Waterloo 29 per cent., and at Inkerman 31 per cent. 


It is interesting to bear in mind how different the conditions of’ 
war are now, compared to what they were in earlier times. With. 
the range of modern weapons the enemy is generally out of sight. 
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We know an officer who was severely wounded at the Modder 
River battle towards the evening, and he did not see a Boer the 
whole day! The mistake made in this battle was that we thought 
we were turning their flank with the Scots Guards, when we were 
-attacking their centre. We sufiered also from want of cavalry. 
There was only one regiment with Lord Methuen, and that had to 
-do thirty miles a day scouting, and was too fatigued to pursue. It 
was most exasperating at Belmont and Graspan, after the battle 
‘was over, to see the enemy quietly trekking away unmolested. If 
we had had a couple of freshly horsed batteries, and two regiments 
-of cavalry, we should have routed the Boers and have been spared 
‘the repulse at Magersfontein. After the Modder River battle 
Lord Methuen halted for some days to reconstruct the bridge over 
ithe Modder River, which had been destroyed by the Boers, and 
‘to recuperate. He had received himself a slight wound, which 
necessitated a few days’ repose. In the meantime, the Boers 
entrenched themselves at Magersfontein and received reinforce- 
ments. Lord Methuen attacked them early on Monday morning, 
December 11th. The number of the enemy was stated to be 
12,000. The attacking force was probably less, though Lord 
‘Methuen had been reinforced. Properly, it should have been three 
‘to one. The Highland Brigade advanced to the assault. It had 
not yet deployed for action, but was still advancing in close 
formation, when it came upon the enemy’s trenches with 
unexpected suddenness. The whole hill blazed with musketry 
tire. It was still dark, although day was just commencing to 
break. It is not clear through what mischance the force, which 
was led by guides, got so abruptly within 150 yards of the Boer 
‘trenches. The Boers allowed the Brigade to advance thus close 
without showing a sign of life. The cross fire to which the force 
became exposed is described as appalling. General Wauchope, 
-one of our best Generals, was killed, and thirty-six other officers 
were killed and wounded. The Ist Battalion Highland Light 
Infantry actually forced its way into one of the trenches, but was 
‘compelled to retire. The Guards in the meantime repelled a flank 
attack, and the artillery did tremendous execution. The net 
result of the day was that “our troops held their own in front 
of the enemy’s entrenchments.” On the following day General 
Methuen retired to his previous position on the Modder River. 
‘The total number of British casualties at Magersfontein was 963. 
The Boers were reported to have suffered severely. Their loss was 
estimated at 700. The prisoners said that the word was passed 
along the Boer line to prepare for retreat at nightfall. 


The following is the full official Boer account of the battle of 
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Magersfontein :—* Having received large reinforcements, and his 
army having rested since November 28th, Lord Methuen advanced 
against General Cronje’s army, which occupied a position which 
extended for many miles on both sides of the railway. The 
fighting was opened by heavy cannonading at four in the morning, 
under cover of which dense masses of infantry moved towards our 
position, They were received with a heavy, steady fire which 
repulsed the advance before the English had come within measure- 
able distance. A second attack met the same fate. The bravery 
of the English was wonderful against the hail of Mauser bullets. 
that met them. About this time the corps of Scandinavians, who. 
had a great record for reckless courage, charged. They were cut. 
off on a scrub-covered kopje, and lost several killed and wounded 
and many were taken prisoners. In the afternoon all the British 
reserves were brought into the attack, which was delivered with 
sublime courage. The plains north of the Modder River were 
black with the forces deployed for the charge. But no courage: 
could break through the Boer defences, and late in the day the: 
British retreated to the Modder River, leaving the ground covered 
with their dead and dying. Exclusive of the losses suttered by the 
Scandinavians, of whom eighteen were killed and forty-three 
wounded and taken prisoners, the Beer loss was insignificant. 
The English loss in killed and wounded is calculated to be 2,000. 
Prisoners we have taken say that the Black Watch was quite cut. 
up.” It will be noticed here that the Boers double the actual 
number of British casualties. Since Magersfontein, Lord Methuen 
has remained on the defensive. He still holds the Modder River 
bridge and railroad. By this time he must be amply supplied 
with provisions and ammunition, as his communications have been 
maintained. The Boer position has of course become stronger 
thanever. Magersfontein is said to have been made into a Gibraltar. 
It is sincerely to be trusted that Lord Methuen will not attempt 
another frontal attack until a field column has been organized 
which will menace the Boer flank or sever their communications. 
In the meantime it must be admitted that Methuen’s reverse 
seriously affects the position of Kimberley. Its relief is indefinitely 
postponed, and there is not, probably, a supply of provisions and 
forage which will last far into January. The defence of Kimberley 
has been admirable. Sorties have been frequent and damaging to 
the enemy. A reconnaissance was made on November 25th by 
mounted troops under Colonel Scott-Turner. The enemy’s en- 
trenchments were rushed and thirty prisoners captured. On 
the 28th another sortie was made and a Boer laager was captured. 
This success was heavily purchased by the loss of Colonel Scott- 
Turner, who was killed. 
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The brilliant episode for British arms in the course of the war so- 
far has been the defence of Mafeking. Colonel Baden-Powell has. 
displayed qualities in his perilous command which have made us 
wish he had been available on a larger field of operations. He has. 
out-witted the Boers, and shown splendid dash and enterprise. He 
has attacked the besiegers, and prevented their occupying com-. 
manding positions. There have been some desperate fights outside 
the town in various sorties, a narrative of which appeared in The 
Times of December 26th. ‘I'he attempts of the Boers to establish 
themselves on Cannon Kopje is thus related :— 


** It would seem morally improbable that forty-four men could withstand the- 
unceasing shower of shells and hail of bullets which dropped in Cannon Kopje. 
Had our men wavered they might well have been excused ; had they fallen back 
upon the town their movement would have been in order. But they stopped at their 
posts, the mark for every Boer rifle, the objective of the enemy’s shell, until so- 
great had been their execution upon the enemy that the Boers themselves pro- 
claimed an armistice under the protection of their Red Cross flag. When this was. 
decreed one-fourth of the detachment in the kopje were out of action ; but, on the 
other hand, not 400 yards away, we could see the Boer ambulance picking up their 
dead and wounded. Such was the unfortunate construction of Cannon Kopje that 
it was not possible for the men to use their loopholes, and it was necessary for each 
to stand to his feet and to expose himself above the breastwork as he fired. We 
fired by six, we fired independently, and whenever it was possible the Maxims were 
turned on, but it remains almost a mystery how we could prevail against the Boer 
numbers, Cannon Kopje, in itself a mere cluster of stones, is a terrible lesson, and’ 
also a magnificent example of gallant conduct in the field. Captain the Hon. 
D. Marsham was killed, and Captain Charles Alexander Kerr Pechell died 
in the course of the morning from wounds received. The casualties for this. 

‘action alone were eight killed and three wounded—four being killed upon the spot, 
and four dying of their wounds within twelve hours of the action, Captain Mar- 
sham, Sergeant-Major Curnihan, Private Burrows, and Private Martin were killed 
in the fort ; Captain Pechell, Sergeant-Major Upton, Private Nicholas, and Private 
Lloyd died from wounds; Sergeant-Major Butler, Corporal Cooke, and Private 
Newton were the survivors, and are progressing satisfactorily.” 


THE SOUTHERN BORDER. 


Turning now to the southern border, we have the disagreeable task 
of relating the misfortune which befell a column under the com- 
mand of General Gatacre, on December 10th. His intention was. 
to attack Stormberg, a junction station held by the Boers, at early 
dawn. For this purpose he concentrated a force of 2,500 men at 
Molteno the evening before, and it was started off on a long night 
march at 9.30 p.m. At four in the morning, when the column was. 
nearing the object of its attack, a sudden and unexpected fire was 
opened by the enemy on the right. The column was thrown into 
confusion, as it was in marching order and wearied by a long night 
march. General Gatacre’s report said :—“ Boers commenced firing 
from top of unscaleable hill and wounded a great many men. 2nd 
Battalion Northumberland Fusiliers tried to turn enemy out, but 
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failed. 2nd Battalion Irish Rifles seized kopje near and held on, 
‘supported by mounted infantry and Cape Police. The guns under 
Jeffereys could not have been better handled, but I regret to say 
one gun overturned in deep nullah, one sunk in quicksand ; neither 
could be extricated in time available.” The artillery got into play, 
but the enemy’s position was too strong, and our troops were 
ordered to retire towards Molteno. One account said the attack 
was delivered against the wrong part of the enemy’s position. 
General Gatacre’s explanation was that “a policeman took us round 
some miles, consequently we were marching from 9.30 p.m. until 
four in the morning, and were landed in an impossible position.” 
A Times correspondent gave the following account :— 


“ There was no genuine attack delivered by our troops, who were taken com- 
pletely by surprise while in column of route, the men simply rushing at the 
nearest hills without orders and without knowing exactly where the enemy might 
be. When fired upon, the troops were marching against the north-western por- 
tion of the enemy’s position, while that selected for attack was the south-western. 
Owing to an error of the guides a wide detour round the enemy’s right flank was 
made, the result being that men were utterly exhausted and unable to do any- 
thing. Our men had been at’ work or on the move from four o’clock on the 
Saturday morning. They travelled by rail in open trucks under a broiling sun 
to Molteno, which was reached so late that the march was delayed two hours, 
Consequently the men only had one hour’s rest during the night instead of a 
reasonable time in which to recover from their fatigue before fighting. The 


-chapter of untoward accidents is endless. I]l-luck pursued the column from the 


‘The Boers brought their guns along the tops of the kopjes, and 


followed the troops on the road below for miles, sending shell after 
shell down into the valley. The shells dropped and burst on the 
roadway, close to the men. The retreating troops got into con- 
fusion and broken up into parties. In consequence of this a great 
number of prisoners were made. 540 surrendered. The wholesale 
surrender of British soldiers in the field of battle is a disagreeable 
feature in the present war, and is the result of placing them in an 
untenable position. We venture to say this much, although sitting 
in the derided “armchair.” Besides our loss in prisoners we had 
thirty killed and fifty-five wounded. The Boer loss was said to be 
five killed and sixteen wounded. We may safely multiply that by ten. 
General Gatacre got back to Molteno with his diminished column 
by eleven"o’clock in the morning. The political effect of this un- 
fortunate affair has been very injurious. It occurred in the ‘heart 
of a disaffected country, and numbers of Dutch in the north have 
passed over to the enemy, while the natives have commenced to 
lose heart as to the strength of the British. We shall recover 
from this as well as from every other reverse, but the check is 2 
seriousjone, and delays the success of our campaign. Before 
leaving}this part of the country it is satisfactory to note the ex- 
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cellent work done by General French in the neighbourhood of 
Arundel. He is in a district suitable for cavalry, and had a very 
successful engagement on December 13th. The New South Wales 
Lancers and New Zealanders have been engaged in constant patrol 
work, and have displayed both gallantry and efficiency. 


THE NATAL CAMPAIGN. 


So far we have been pursued by ill-luck—we console ourselves 
by reflecting that things might have been much worse. Consider- 
ing the numbers and mobility of the Boers it is quite certain they 
might have dealt us a much more severe blow than they have done 
had they invaded Cape Town Colony. At the outbreak of the war 
we had in the whole Cape Colony but 3,000 troops. Had an in- 
vading force of 30,000 Boers been despatched, it is difficult to see 
how we could have saved Cape Town. So far the Boers have only 
succeeded in producing a position of stalemate. Perhaps *the 
rudest shock we have received was the reverse which General 
Buller’s force suffered on December 15th. He was defeated with 
severe loss, amounting to 1,145 killed and wounded, and with the 
loss also of nine guns, in an attempt to cross the Tugela River. We 
write at a time when it is possible to place in parallel columns the 
official account on our side and the official account published by 
the Boers. We do not place implicit reliance on the latter, because 
we know it is the habit of the Boers to minimize their losses. 
Nevertheless, these are the two accounts which have been given 
to the world :— 


GENERAL BULLER’S ACCOUNT. 
Chieveley Camp, Dec. 15th, 6.20. 

I regret to report serious reverse. 

I moved in full strength from camp 
near Chieveley this morning at 4 a.m. 
There are two fordable places in the 
Tugela, and it was my intention to force 
@ passage through at one of them. 
They are about two miles apart, and 
my intention was to force one or the 
other with one brigade, supported by a 
central brigade. 

General Hart was to attack the left 
drift, General Hildyard the right road, 
and General Lyttelton in the centre to 
support either. 

Early in the day I saw that General 
Hart would not be able to force a 
- passage, and directed him to with- 
draw. He had, however, attacked 
with great gallantry, and his leading 
battalion, the Connaught Rangers, | 
fear, suffered a great deal. Colonel 
Brooke was severely wounded. 


VOL. XXXIV. 


THE BoER OFFICIAL ACCOUNT. 
December 15th. 

At dawn to-day the long-expected 
attack by the British was made. Com- 
mandant Pretorius, with the artillery, 
gave the alarm that General Buller’s 
Ladysmith relief column was advane- 
ing on the Boer positions close to the 
Tugela and Colenso, and was in full 
battle array. 

The centre consisted of an immense 
body of infantry, while the flank was 
formed by two batteries of artillery. 
On each side were strong bodies of 
cavalry supporting the troops, The 
Boer artillery preserved absolute silence, 
and did nothing to disclose their posi- 
tion. Two batteries of British artillery 
came up within rifle range of our fore- 
most position, and the Boers then 
opened fire with deadly effect. 

Our artillery next commenced oper - 
ations, and apparently absolutely con- 
fused the enemy, who were allowed to 
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I then ordered General Hildyard to 
advance, which he did, and his leading 
regiment, the West Surrey, occupied 
Colenso station, and the houses near 
the bridge. 

At that moment I heard that the 
whole of the artillery I had sent back 
to that attack—namely, the 14th and 
66th Field Batteries and six naval 
12-pounder quick-firing guns, the whole 
under Colonel Long, R,A.—were out of 
action, as it appears that Colonel Long, 
in his desire to be within effective range, 
advanced close to the river. It proved 
to be full of the enemy, who suddenly 
opened a galling fire at close range, 
killing their horses, and the gunners 
were compelled to stand to their guns, 

Some of the wagon teams got shelter 
for troops in a donga, and desperate 
efforts were made to bring out the field 
guns, but the fire was too severe, and 
only two were saved by Captain 
Schofield and some drivers whose 
names I will furnish. 

Another most gallant attempt with 
three teams was made by an officer 
whose name I will obtain. Of the 
eighteen horses thirteen were killed, 
and as several of the drivers were 
wounded I would not allow another 
attempt. 

As it seemed they would be a shell 
mark, sacrificing loss of life to gallant 
attempt to force passage unsupported 
by artillery, I directed the troops to 
withdraw, which they did in good 
order. 

Throughout the day a considerable 
force of the enemy was pressing on my 
right flank, but was kept back by the 
mounted men under Lord Dundonald 
and part of General Barton’s Brigade. 

The day was intensely hot and most 
trying to the troops, whose conduct was 
excellent. 

We have abandoned ten guns and 
lost by shell fire one. 

The losses in General Hart’s Brigade 
are, I fear, heavy, though the propor- 
tion of severely wounded is, I hope, not 
large. 

The 14th and 66th Field Batteries 
also suffered severe losses. 

We have retired to our camp at 
Chieveley. 
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think the bridge open for them to cross 
the river. 

The British right flank meanwhile 
attacked the southernmost position held 
by the Boers, but our Mauser rifle fire 
was so tremendous that they rolled back 
like a spent wave, leaving ridges and 
ridges of dead and dying humanity 
behind them. 

Again the British advanced to attack, 
and again they fell back, swelling the 
heaps of dead. The cavalry charged 
up to the river, where the Ermelo com- 
mando delivered such a murderous fire 
that two batteries of cannon had to be 
abandoned, and the Boers are now going 
out to brin: them into camp here. 

Twice the British essayed to bring up 
horses for the purpose of removing the 
guns, The first time they succeeded in 
hitching up one cannon, but on the 
second attempt the horses attached to 
the guns went down in a heap. 

The British by this time are in full 
retreat back to camp, but they con- 
tinued to send a heavy fire of shrapnel 
on to the Bulwer Bridge across the 
Tugela in order to prevent the burghers 
from obtaining possession of the lost 
guns, which they were endeavouring to 
do. 

Colonel de Villebois Morreuil, the 
French military attaché, (sic) and the 
German officer Braun, (sic) say the fight 
could not have been improved upon by 
any army in Europe. 

Generals Botha and Trichart were 
always present at the most dangerous 
points of the fighting. 

Eleven ambulances were at work in 
removing the British killed and 
wounded. So tremendous a cannon- 
ade has seldom been heard. The veldt 
for miles around was covered with dead 
and wounded. 

The result of the engagement was a 
crushing British defeat. 

Nine cannon were captured} and 
brought across the river. 

The official returns of the Boer losses 
were thirty killed and wounded. 

The British asked for and were 
granted a twenty-four hours’ armis- 
tiee for the purpose of burying their 
dead.— Reuter. 


One thing is certain, the account here given of the Boer casualties 
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is untrue. General Buller has already called attention to the false 
character of the Boer returns, and gave a striking illustration of 
the truth of his accusation. We know that our own returns are 
accurate, since every man’s name is given who is killed, wounded, 
or missing. The British official return of the Battle of Tugela was 
1,145, and we are asked to believe that the total Boer list of 
casualties amounted to thirty ! 


Since General Buller’s despatch was forwarded we have further 
particulars concerning the loss of the guns. One account (The 
Daily News correspondent’s) says that their loss was due to a 
withering rifle fire which was suddenly directed against the bat- 
teries from the Boers ambushed in rifle pits to the east of Colenso. 
Both batteries were within 700 yards of the enemy’s entrenched 
position. Another account, that of the Natal Advertiser, says :— 

‘*Two batteries under Colonel Long moved forward to within 800 yards of 
the Tugela and 1,200 of their objective, a ridge just beyond Fort Wylie on the 
other side. On nearing the ground selected, the batteries found themselves ex- 
posed to a hail of bullets and shells from the enemy’s concealed positions. They 
opened fire in return almost immediately, but men and officers fell fast. Finally, 
the shell was exhausted, and the few survivors doubled back with the wounded to 
a donga twenty yards to the rear. Colonel Bullock, with two companies of the 
Devons and Scottish Fusiliers, came to their assistance, and heroic attempts were 
made to save the guns. Captains Congreve, Reed, and Schofield, and Lieutenant 
Roberts, galloped across the field to a donga, and endeavoured to lead the detach- 
ment with the horses back to the guns, though the terrific fire of the enemy made 
the attempt seem almost hopeless. Captain Schofield succeeded in saving two guns 
belonging to the 66th Battery. Captain Reid failed in his effort, as all the horses 
were shot before they could be hitched on to the guns, and the party had to 
scramble back to the donga, Shortly afterwards the firing abated, but whenever 
anybody showed above the donga he was instantly made a target of. A few 
escaped, but the majority were made prisoners, the guns being captured. Colonel 
Bullock declined to deliver his sword, whereupon the Boers threatened that if the 
surrender of the party were not prompt and unconditional they would all be shot.” 


According to this account the guns were partly disabled for want 
of ammunition. This failure of the supply of ammunition is a 
technical question which is well discussed by the able military 
expert who instructs readers of The Daily News. Since the Battle 
of Tugela no movement has been made. Sir Redvers Buller awaits 
reinforcements and artillery. The Boers have, it is said, rendered 
their position impregnable. 


The siege of Ladysmith has been diversified by two brilliant ex- 
ploits. On December 8th, at night, General Hunter, with 500 Natal 
Volunteers under Royston, and 100 Imperial Light Horse under 
Edwards, set out to surprise a Boer battery. The enterprise was 
admirably carried out and was entirely successful, the hill being 
captured, and a 6 in. gun and a 4.7 in. howitzer destroyed with gun- 
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cotton by Captain Fowke and Lieut. Turner, R.E. A Maxim was 
also captured and brought to Ladysmith. On the 10th another 
sortie was made, by Lieut.-Colonel Metcalfe with 500 men of the 
2nd Rifle Brigade, to capture Surprise Hill and destroy the 4.7 in. 
howitzer mounted there. They reached the crest of the hill un- 
discovered, and drove off the enemy. The gun was destroyed by 
gun-cotton successfully. On returning, the sortie force found its 
retirement barred by the Boers, and it had to force its way through 
with the bayonet. Lieut. Fergusson and ten rank and file were 
killed. Three officers and forty rank and file were wounded. 
Ladysmith can apparently hold out for some considerable time. 
Sir Charles Warren and most of his division have joined the 
Natal army. Owing to the absence of transport on our side and 
the superior numbers and mobility of the enemy throughout the 


theatre of war, we must possess our souls in patience for the 
present. 


A BUDGET OF PRIVATE LETTERS. 


The war has produced a most interesting budget of private 
letters from those at the front, many of whom apparently write as 
well as they fight. Some of these letters have found their way 
into print. We reproduce the few for which we have room, in the 
belief that such human documents cannot fail to interest our , 
readers. A young officer in the Ist King’s Royal Rifles, Lieu- 
tenant R. G. Stirling, sent home the following vivid account* of 


the storming of Talana Hill, commonly called the Battle of 
Glencoe :— 


‘*I now write to tell you all about the Battle of Talana Hill, on Thursday, 
October 19th. 

** We paraded as usual in the morning, 4.30. We had dismissed the men, and 
went back for a cup of tea, when one of our fellows said, ‘There they are!’ 
Of course, we all laughed, went and got our glasses, and saw them all on two 
hills, two or three miles away. We were so amazed we must have stood there 
for nearly a quarter of an hour, when suddenly a shell brought us to our senses. 
The men were all falling in by then. Tents, which I think a mistake, make such 
a splendid target. It was rather funny seeing everyone dodge them as they 
whistled through the air. Luckily, the shells were badly managed and refused 
to burst, or half of us would have been killed. I was talking to Nugent when 
one shell came straight for us, the wind it made knocking the cigarette out of his 
mouth ; it must have come between us, as it fell two yards from us. 

“We had been standing there ten minutes, which seemed like so many hours, 
when our guns began. I think they began at a quarter-past five, and by seven 
o’clock they were silenced. We started to attack the hill about a quarter to six 
o'clock. The Dublins (Irish Fusiliers ?) were the first or firing line, we the 
support. We marched in extended order nearly one and a half mile, when 
we came to a nearly dry river. Just as I got there they began ‘their quick- 
firing guns, five or six at a time. I had just jumped into the river when 
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one of the beastly things hit the ground at my feet and covered me with 
sand. We stayed under the bank about half an hour and collected our 
men. We were about one mile from the summit. Beyond the river was 
a bit of open ground, about a quarter of a mile, then came a wood, then 
a bit more open. When we got the order to advance my heart was rather in my 
mouth, as I knew then we were under fire, and in a minute or two I might be a 
corpse, or rather cold. However, up I had to get and give my men a lead. They 
all behaved splendidly. Bullets came whizzing past rather unpleasantly. I 
was dying to run to get to the wood, However, I got so excited I forgot every- 
thing. 

‘**Half-way across the open was a fence, and getting over there some poor 
fellows were shot; a‘ last we got to the fence. Sev@éral Dublins had been 
wounded. They then moved while we took a rest. Bullets here kept coming 
sideways from the second hill. Then we moved again, and came right through 
the wood. In the wood there were plenty of ditches, and at the end of the wood 
was a wall. We lay there to get breath. Poor Hambro was shot through the jaw, 
but would take no notice. Then came the bad part. There was a bramble hedge 
on the top of the wall, so one could not get over, but there was a gateway, and 
through this we all had to go, and it was a hot time. But there werg some 
beautiful rocks about fifty yards off, so not much damage was done. When we 
got under the wall some heavy firing took place, lasting nearly two hours. I had 
several shots with the men’s rifles. Then we crossed the road to take the hill; 
that was the worst place. Nugent, who went over with me, was shot in the leg. 
When I got half-way up the hill I found myself next to Hambro, who had been 
wounded twice ; we lay down under the rocks, as the firing was very heavy. We 
saw lots of men shot as they crossed the wall. Hambro and I had to retire. I 
had my helmet knocked off with a piece of rock the shell hit. When I went up 
the hill a second time, Hambro was lying almost dead, with his legs reduced to 
pulp. Too terrible! I suppose a shell must have hit him behind. We must have 
been there for an hour, bullets whizzing over us. Colonel Sherston was dying ; his 
groans were awful.” 


Mr. Stirling describes the terrible contretemps that occurred at 
this point. Such episodes are believed to be unavoidable in 
modern warfare, as the guns carry almost out of sight :— 


‘Then an awful part happened—our artillery, mistaking us for Boers, began 
firing on us. Colonel Gunning, who was just below me, stood up and yelled out, 
‘ Stop that firing!’ These were the last words I heard him speak, but I believe his 
last words were, ‘Remember you are Riflemen.’ Of course, we could not stand 
our men firing on us, so retired over the wall safely. I saw Nugent had been 
badly wounded and being helped over by some men, so I took him over—he had 
been shot in the knee and back. When we got over the wall the scene was 
terrible. Three of our officers shot within five yards of one another, Pechell and 
Taylor dead, Boultbee wounded in the groin. 

“ By this time our artillery had stopped. We again ascended the hill, and got 
to the top, to see the veldt black with retiring Boers—a good many Boers were 
dead on the top. Beyond, on another hill, we expected to see Boers. The Rifles 
consisted of three very junior officers—Marsden, Reade (joined six days), and 
myself. We made a charge at it, but there were only a few Boers flying away. 
However, it was meant well—effort is everything. Then we saw three Boers 
riding up with a white flag. The hospital was just beyond. By some mistake the 
artillery did not fire at the retreating enemy. We Rifles went down to the 
hospital, where we found about 200 rifles, ponies, saddles, ammunition, &c. We got 
two flags. The hospital, a six-roomed cottage, was filled with wounded. It was 
pelting rain, and the poor wounded on the hill must have had an awful time. An 
18th Hussar officer was brought in and laid on the floor with the Boers. Marsden 
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went away to get oxen to take the rifles away, so I was in charge, in a Boer 
mackintosh. I had heard Crum was lying two miles away with a broken arm, so 
sent Reade off in a cart to find him. 

“They were all kindness at the Boers’ hospital, the chief man being English, 
whom the Boers had commandeered. They even offered me something to eat ; 
I refused, although I had a cup of tea at five, just twelve hours ago. Wounded 
Boers, drenched, were being brought in; our shells had been fatal. The men 
thought I had gone home, and all gone except four. I went back to hospital, 
stayed until 6.30 for Crum, but no signs. Thought he had been taken to camp, 
so, having picked out the best Boer horse, went home. Got in about seven, and, 
though I had eaten nothing all day, did not feel hungry, but dolloped the brandy 
down. Reade had not returned with Crum—I felt a brute for leaving him. 
However, in a quarter of an hour he returned, having left Crum at Boer hospital. 
It had been a terrible day, and we were down in the mouth ; dead tired, I was 
soon asleep.” 


Serjeant J. Freeman, also of the 1st Ring’s Royal Rifles, describes 
the same battle from the non-commissioned officers’ point of 
view :—“ The advance was carried on under a very heavy fire, and 
we went across the open in skirmishing order, every now and then 
dropping and firing volleys at the Boers’ position on Talana Hill. 
The enemy’s rifle fire played havoc with our troops. When the 
foot of the hill was reached the enemy poured in on us a terrific 
fire from rifles and those terrible Nordenfeldt quick-firing guns, 
The latter were going plunk, plunk, plunk, as fast as the very 
d——1 can run. We were what you may call playing hop-scotch— 
literally hopping and skipping over them as best we could. . 

The order was given by General Symons to storm the hill. He 
called out, ‘Forward, the Rifles, the gallant 60th, and take that 
hill’ Well, our Colonel (Colonel Gunning) then called out, 
‘ Advance, and threatened that he would shoot any man he saw 
hanging back. He turned and led the way, and in a minute or so 
he was shot dead. It was terrible work storming that hill. ; 
Several of our men picked up Mauser rifles, bandoliers full of 
ammunition, bags and satchels, and waterproof mackintoshes, and 
caught some ponies belonging to the Boers. One of the prisoners 
I had handed over to me was named Conrad Cronje. He was one 
of the leaders, a commandant, I believe. He was well-dressed in 
plain clothes, and was fully armed. I took over his arms and 
searched him. From his bandolier and satchel I took, I daresay, 
250 rounds of ammunition, and then I felt through his pockets, 
in one of which I found thirty rounds. He had plenty of money, 
notes and coin (Dutch and English), besides documents and other 
papers, and a watch and chain. I took all the documents and 
everything except his watch and chain and money. The same 
proceeding was gone through with the other prisoners. By the 
way, two of them were English (commandeered) and one a German. 
. . . I had to stay on guard that night, which made three 
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nights I had no sleep.” He thus describes the famous march 
to Ladysmith:—“ All night we marched through mire and 
over rocks. It was pitch dark. We crossed rivers up to our 
waists, and all the time it was raining hard. We were not 
allowed to smoke nor to strike matches. . . . We were so 
tired that at every halt we would drop down on the wet 
ground to rest. In fact, we were all more or less asleep—asleep 
walking. . . . We marched a distance of nearly eighty miles 
since we left Glencoe to the time we reached Ladysmith. We 
went very near Rorke’s Drift.” Serjeant Freeman makes this curious 
allusion to the Nicholson’s Nek disaster :—“ During an engagement 
the day before yesterday outside Ladysmith, the Gloucester 
Battalion and about three companies of the Royal Irish Fusiliers 
were led by two of the enemy’s spies (who were, unfortunately, 
engaged by our authorities to conduct them into camp) into the 
very midst of the Boer camp. A very neat trap, indeed. Of 
course they were overwhelmed and broken into small parties, and 
the whole of them taken prisoners. They were then despatched 
in several special trains to Pretoria. . . . We often have cause 
for a little merriment. To-day the men of our battalion had some 
fun and excitement in chasing some pigs. They had belonged to 
a farmer around here, a Natal Boer, who had left his farm and 
gone over tothe enemy. Our men caught sixteen of his pigs, and 
to-night they are cooking them and eating them by the wood fires, 
They sit around the fires eating and telling tales amid jokes and 
roars of laughter. Just like the British, is it not ?” 


Lieutenant W. W. Macgregor, of the Gordon Highlanders, an old 
Etonian, thus describes his “ baptism of fire” at Elands-laagte in 
the congenial columns of the Zton College Chronicle :— 


«It is a nasty sensation to hear the shells whistle over your head, and you see 
five or six men duck their heads and run to one side when one comes particularly 
near, [am not ashamed to say I did the same. One shell covered the colonel 
with dust, another just missed my company. I did not see it, but was told so. 
The fire only lasted about five minutes, as their three guns couldn’t stand our 
fire. Ican’t really remember what the ground was like or where we really came 
under rifle fire ; but once we did it was very hot, and you could hear the bullets 
whizzing all round, and I really don’t know how any of us got through safely. It 
will revise modern tactics, as all discipline ended and every man fired inde- 
pendently. We advanced by rushes, one lot covering the advance of the others, and 
all the words of command were ‘ Cease fire’ and ‘ Advance.’ We got on over the 
‘ fire-beaten zone ’ somehow, no one seemed to think of not going on, and although 
men must have been falling pretty thick, you didn’t see them. I only saw two 
people hit, and one was poor Fin (Findlay), and Captain Paton of the Manchesters. 
The enemy’s position was an absolutely perfect one ; it afforded natural cover, as 
the ground was covered with stones and rocks. We could see nothing of them 
until we got to within a hundred yards, or when they retired over the sky-line. 
The wonder wasjwe ever got there at all, as our advance was over the open and 
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they could see us perfectly, except when we threw ourselves down to fire behind 
rocks. We assaulted the left of the enemy’s position, mixed up with the Man- 
chesters, and the Devons on the left. When we advanced to attack, the guns 
were on our left, and they only shelled the enemy’s guns, and I think that was 
one reason why we lost so heavily ; and our kilts are a good mark, too. 

‘‘ Well, to continue, you'll see in the papers, ‘ Position carried at the point of 
the bayonet.’ Really they’d gone before we were anything like there, and we only 
walked in. And nowa thing that nearly turned the whole show into a defeat— 
they played that low-down game of theirs, and showed a white flag. Colonel Ian 
Hamilton (who was in command of the infantry) had the ‘ Cease fire ’ and ‘ Retire’ 
sounded at once, and the men, who were swarming down the slope, began slowly 
to retire back again up the hill, and at once the Boers opened fire on us, and our 
men legged it back, and it was with the greatest difficulty they were stopped ; but 
they did stop, and again advanced, and then the Boers went, and very soon it was 

' quite dark, and we re-formed as best we could and occupied the hill opposite. We 
were disturbed all night. That’s all the account I can give of the show, and I can 
only say I never want to go through anything like it again. They say Dargai was 
nothing to it. 

‘« We spent a terrible night on the hill ; the men only had coats. I had just had 
some bread and cheese, and was beginning to shiver, when someone shouted from 
the bottom of the hill for someone to come down and help get the wounded in, so I 
went down with Jimmie (Lieutenant Dick-Cunynham, the Colonel’s nephew) and 
Ian Forbes, and walked about over the battlefield, giving wounded men brandy 
and covering them up as best we could ; but we could do very little, as there were 
very few stretchers, but it was a terribleexperience. We got back about 1.30a.m., 
and had a certain amount of sleep, but the hill was all rock and there was a biting 
wind, I luckily secured a Tommy’s coat, which I gave away twice to wounded 
men, but it always came back to me. Some of the wounded that were out all 
night must have suffered a great deal. Most of us were up as soon as it was day- 
light, and my company were sent down to the Boer camp to destroy ammunition, 
It was a funny sight, as there was any amount of loot of all sorts going. The 
Boers had left all their waggons there, and I must say the Boers behaved very 
bravely and fought well, and some of them didn’t leave their position till the last 
minute. Report says that they were specially ordered to fire at the kilts. We 
took a lot of prisoners ; they all speak English perfectly, A good many gave 
themselves up, and some said they were glad to be taken as they wouldn’t have 
to fight any more ; they were sick. Very few had beards, which surprised me, as. 
I thought they all had them. Sir G. White, who was watching, is reported to 
have said: ‘Look at my boys? nothing can stop them.’ He commanded the 
regiment once.” 


As Mr. Stead, Dr. Leyds, and other Anglophobes have been 
circulating mendacious statements as to the treatment of Boer 
prisoners by the British, it may be as well to quote a translation of 
a private letter published by The Daily News. The original 
appeared in a leading Dutch paper, the Nieuwe Rotterdamsehe 
Courant, on December 3rd, in the form of a letter :—“ Owing to 
reports circulated concerning the treatment of prisoners by the 
English on the Penelope, I feel compelled to communicate the 
following: A near relation—Hollander by birth, and a volunteer— 
being taken prisoner at Elands-laagte, writes concerning the state 
of affairs on the Penelope: ‘Thursday we were brought here; our 
treatment is excellent (witstekend). We each had a new canvas 
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hammock, with substantial woollen blankets and mattresses; our 
food is good, and we are always at liberty to be on deck. Daily 
rations consist of 14 lb. of bread, good and tender meat, green 
vegetables, and potatoes ; cocoa in the morning, and tea in the 
afternoon. Everything is clean and decent—net en zinleligk—so 
that one can get along all right.’” As against this may be set one 
of the many sinister stories of Boer—or German—treachery, of 
which the evidence is now overwhelming. The son of Mr. E. Lunn, 
of Kirkgate, Wakefield, writes as follows:—“I was, in company 
with a sergeant, in charge of some wounded Boer prisoners. One 
of these was lying on a stretcher, and was being carried in, when he 
whipped out a revolver and aimed at an officer near. The sergeant 
was carrying his gun on his shoulder with the barrel in front of 
him. He quickly dashed the revolver out of the Boer’s hand, 
clubbed his own rifle as he would a striking hammer, and dashed 
the prisoner’s brains out where he lay. He was not satisfied with 
one blow, but had three, and beat the man’s head toa pulp. The 
captain did not see what the prisoner had done, so ordered the 
sergeant’s arrest. A comrade slipped out of the marching line, 
and asking to be excused, saying he thought the sergeant’s circum- 
stances needed some explanation, and told the captain how things 
stood. The captain gave the order for the sergeant’s release, con- 
gratulating him, and thanking him for saving his life.” The same. 
writer continues :—“I saw a Lancer who pitied an old Boer be- 
cause of his grey hair and whiskers. The Lancer said that when 
he pushed him out of the way, he could not give him the thrust, 
because at the moment he thought of his old father. Well, the 
Lancer got five yards or so past him, when the old boy aimed and 
fired at his preserver, but the bullet missed. A comrade, who saw 
the act, rode back, and thrust the Boer through the heart with his. 
lance, giving him a second thrust to make sure.” 


DIARY OF THE WAR. 


October 10.—Boer ultimatum received. 

* 11.—State of war began. 
Boers seized a train from Ladysmith to Harrismith. 
Wires cut in Natal. 
Mansion House Fund opened. 

™ 12.—Boer troops entered Natal. 
Albertina Station (Natal) seized. 
Boers derailed an armoured train at Kraaipan, 

near Mafeking. 

Mr. Rhodes arrived at Kimberley. 


” 


” 


” 
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13.—Newcastle abandoned. 

Fighting near Mafeking. 
14.—Newcastle occupied by Boers. 

Sir Redvers Buller left Southampton. 
15.—Armoured train engagement at Spytfontein. 
17.—Meeting of Parliament. 
18.—Action near Acton Homes. 

Boers advanced towards Glencoe. 

Militia called out. 
19.—Telegraphic communication north of Elands-laagte 

cut. 

Train captured by the Boers at Elands-laagte. 
20.—Battle of Glencoe. 

Boers capture large number of Hussars. 

Fighting near Kimberley. 
21.—Battle at Elands-laagte. 

Second attack on Glencoe. 

Mafeking bombarded. 

Guards left Loudon. 
22.—General Yule retreated from Dundee. 

Boers shelled Dundee. 
23.—Boers entered Dundee. 

Death of General Symons. 

Transvaal National Bank seized at Durban. 
24.—Engagement at Rietfontein. 

Mafeking bombarded. 

Fighting near Kimberley. 
25.—Night sortie from Mafeking, Boers retreated. 
26.—General Yule’s column arrived at Ladysmith. 

Fighting at Rhodes’ Dritt. 
27.—Sortie from Mafeking. 

Skirmish at Ladysmith. 

Parliament prorogued. 
29.—Fighting outside Ladysmith. 
30.—Fighting at Farquhar’s Farm, near Ladysmith. 

Nicholson’s Nek surrender. 
31.—Fighting near Ladysmith renewed. 

Sir Redvers Buller arrived at Cape Town. 


November 1.—Fighting near Colenso. 


Free State Boers enter Cape Colony and seize 
Colesberg. 
Dynamite explosion near Kimberley. 
General assault at Mafeking. 
2.—Fighting on Tatham’s Farm, near Besters. 
Colenso evacuated. 
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November 2,—Ladysmith isolated and communication cut oft. 
Loss of a convoy from Colonel Plumer’s force in 
South Rhodesia. 
" 3.—Boers successfully attacked by cavalry at Lady- 
smith. 
Stormberg abandoned. 
Successful sortie from Mafeking. 
“ 4.—Fighting to the north-west of Kimberley. 
" 5.—Bridges over Orange River wrecked by the Boers. 
m 6.—Successful assault on enemy’s position at Mafe- 
king. 
” 8.—Ladysmith bombarded. 
" 10.—Engagement to the east of Belmont; Colonel 
Keith-Falconer killed. + 
” 12.—Lord Methuen arrived at Orange River. 
“ 13.—Party of Boers crossed the Tugela River. . 
Kuruman attacked. 
. 14.—Ladysmith garrison shelled the Boer camp. 
Boers occupied Burghersdorp. 
‘és 15.—Armoured train derailed at Chieveley ; Mr. Win- 
ston Spencer Churchill captured. 
- 16.—Fighting near Orange River. 
Skirmishes near Kimberley. 
* 17.—Boers took up a strong position near Ennersdale. 
Fighting near Estcourt. 
FS 18.—Skirmish near Tuli. 
n 19.—Fighting near Mooi River. 
a: 20.—Lord Methuen’s force reached Witteputs. 
Boers withdrew from Kuruman after six days’ 
fighting. 
* 22.—Boers began shelling outposts of Lord Methuen’s 
force. 
‘ 23.—Battle of Belmont. 
Engagement at Beacon Hills. 
e 24.—Armoured train engagement near Graspan. 
i 25.—Battle of Enslin. 
Sir Redvers Buller’s arrival at Natal. 
. 26.—British advance from Estcourt. 
“ 28.—Battle of Modder River. 
Boer laager near Kimberley captured. 
Boers blew up Colenso Bridge. 
December 3.—Transport Jsmore ashore in St. Helena Bay, 
‘ 6.—Engagement at Mochudi. 
. 7.—Arundel occupied by British. 
Skirmish at Halseton. 
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December 8.—Railway culvert blown up near Graspan. Tele- 
graphic communication interrupted. 
Engagement at Graspan. Telegraphic and rail- 
way communication re-opened. 
Sortie from Ladysmith. Three large Boer guns 
destroyed and Maxim captured. 

" 9.—Small engagement near Kimberley. 

” 10.—General Gatacre suffers reverse in attacking Storm- 
berg. 

Sortie from Ladysmith. Gun blown up on Sur- 
prise Hill. Troops engaged on return. 

Lord Methuen moved forward from Modder River 
and bombarded enemy’s trenches. 

" 11.—Battle of Magersfontein : General Wauchope killed. 

m 12.—Lord Methuen retired to Modder Bridge. 

. 13.—Successful skirmish near Naauwpoort. 

Skirmish near Orange River. 

‘ 14.—Reconnaissance towards Magersfontein. 

ss 15.—Sir Redvers Buller suffered reverse while attempt- 
ing to force the passage of the Tugela. 

‘s 16,—The 7th Infantry Division ordered to be mobilized. - 

- 17.—Field-Marshal Lord Roberts appointed as Com- 
mander-in-Chief at the Cape, with Lord 
Kitchener of Khartoum as his Chief of the 
Staff. 

Nine battalions of Militia allowed to volunteer for 
active service. A force of Volunteers from 
Yeomanry Regiments to be formed for service 
in South Africa. 

" 21.—Parliaments of New South Wales, Queensland, 
South Australia, and New Zealand approve the 
despatch of additional contingents. 

Mansion House War Fund amounted to £438,000. 
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CORRESPONDENCE. 


After the War. 


To tHe Eprror or “Tae Narionat Review.” 

‘Sir, 

I rubbed my eyes in astonishment when I read in your last issue 
the letter by which Sir Henry Meysey-Thompson eloquently criticized a 
short article of mine written in October, and which treated of our future 
policy as to the two Dutch States in South Africa. The first thing that 
caught my eye was the words “ But Mr. Ashley will have none of all this.” 
Then followed a long paragraph. I examined this, and to my absolute 
bewilderment I found that what I am supposed to have none of is as 
follows:—(1) The necessity for our retention of the Cape. (2) The assertion 
that any measure of self-government given to communities of white men 
in South Africa must be limited by the above-mentioned necessity and 
the general good of the Empire. (3) The maxim that the territories in 
question shall not be used for the disadvantage of the Empire. Does Sir 
Henry take me for the smallest of Little Englanders? Was my scanty 
outline even more remarkable for its confusion of style than for its 
scantiness, that so friendly, though somewhat unimaginative, a critic as 
Sir Henry should dream of saying that I “will have none of all this”? 
‘On the contrary, I would have all of it, and I only suggested that it could 
be secured without the burden of a long military occupation with its 
attendant evils, among which I reckon the prolongation of racial 
animosity. Force in evidence is always more irritating than the same 
force in the background. 

Let me recall the conditions which I adumbrated for the future. A 
considerable rectification of frontier, whereby Natal, Cape Colony, and 
Rhodesia would be enlarged, and the territory of the two Dutch States 
correspondingly diminished. The amalgamation into one State of what 
is left to them ; to be called the Transvaal State, and to be proclaimed as 
henceforth subjected to the suzerainty of the Queen. Sir Henry says 
this is all mere words of no avail, as we have seen in the past. I would 
point out that, so far as the Orange Free State is concerned, there has 
never been as yet any question of suzerainty; and so far as Transvaal 
proper is concerned, the suzerainty has been denied by President 
Kruger, and virtually abandoned by us during all the critical time since 
1884, and, we have, as a fact, never since that date attempted to interfere 
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except when the trifling special written conditions of the Convention 
could be proved to have been violated. This uncertainty will be ended, 
and our right of intervention when Imperial interests are at stake be 
undisputed and indisputable. Has Sir Henry never heard of the Native 
States in India? Is the Queen’s supremacy there a mere word, or is it 
a living fact? But native feeling in India is soothed and conciliated by 
the existence of these native territories. So it will be in South Africa. 
As to the possible recurrence of the dangers we are now combating, it 
was to be prevented by absolute prohibition of the maintenance of any 
organized armed force. The emancipation of our compatriots out there 
was to be secured by the absolute equality of all white persons, coupled 
with the use of the English language—equally with Dutch—in all public 
instruments and institutions. Johannesburg, erected into a separate 
municipality with its own police, and freed from the fortresses that now 
overawe it, would, when armed with the franchise, as well as with more 
material personal weapons, rapidly work out the problem by sapping the 
Dutch majority, and raising the British element. 

We shall have a Resident at Pretoria, whose duty it will be to warn the 
Paramount Power at once should any of the forbidden things be attempted 
or any of the prescribed points be neglected—and our strengthened troops 
in Natal and Cape Colony will be at hand to support our remonstrances, 
It may be said by any one that all this is sanguine and unpractical, but it 
cannot be said that it pushes aside the aims and objects which are set out 
as indispensable. 

However, since I wrote in the middle of October matters have taken a 
turn different from what everybody wrongly expected, and the end is not 
so near as was anticipated. It is, therefore, I own, premature under 
present circumstances to discuss the future, and silence is best because 
I feel very certain that the cry of annexation pure and simple has a 
dangerous tendency to prolong the war, and that if the Boers could look 
for a recognition of their nationality, however circumscribed, they would 
not be so eager, as they otherwise will be, to fight to the bitter end. But 
one thing should be considered as absolutely certain—namely, that the 
future of these Dutch States must be settled by the Imperial Government 
in consultation with the public opinion of South Africa. At the time 
when the offers of the Transvaal Government after the Bloemfontein 
Conference were held by our Government to be insufficient, I suggested in 
the columns of 7’he Times that a Conference should be held of represen- 
tatives of all the different South African States under the Presidency of 
the High Commissioner, and that their opinion should be publicly asked 
as to whether President Kruger’s proposals were adequate or not. I 
maintain that it was a great calamity that some such idea was not 
carried out, Even if it had done nothing more than gain time and allow 
passions and suspicions to subside, it would have been of great service. 
But it would further have arraigned the Transvaal before the public 
opinion of the whole country encircling them, and many of the Dutch 
burghers would have learnt from the proceedings of such a conference that 
of which they were quite ignorant, namely, the narrowness of the aims and 
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objects for which they were about to be called upon to fight. I believe the 
result would have been also very important as regards our Dutch fellow- 
subjects in Cape Colony and Natal, who would have realized the honesty 
of our purpose, and would have resented any unreasonable and obstinate 
resistance of the Transvaal to a moderate compromise. Their sympathy 
_ goes to the Transvaal against an attack on their Independence from 

outside, but it is only a very small minority who sympathize with the 
Transvaal as a selfish oligarchy. 

Your obedient servant, 


Evetyn ASHLEY. 
Broavianps, Romsey, Deceiber, 1899. 


““M. Urbain Gohier’s Charges.” 


To tHe Epiror or “THe Nationa Review.” 
Dear Sir, 
The imperative demand I have received from your Roman 
Catholic correspondent obviously obliges me to send a reply.* 

He asks, in the first place, for a list of sentences of condemnation for 
breach of morals passed upon priests and congregationalists during the 
months of September and October. This period is cleverly chosen, as it is 
precisely when the Courts take their holiday. I confess it seems to me 
sufficient to keep in the main to the statistics I have given. I do not go 
in for making a collection of such abominations. In order to see them 
set out in detail it would be necessary to devote oneself to the perusal of 
the Confessional Manuals drawn up by our holy bishops. Nevertheless I 
can indicate here a few of the cases which have come under my notice in 
the preceding months. ' 

Assize Court of Meurthe and Moselle: Ory, Curé of Aussonville, four 
years’ imprisonment for five assaults on girls below the age of thirteen. 

Assize Court de la Charente Inférieur: The Curé of Ars-en-Ré and 
Frére Challat, each twenty years’ hard labour. 

Assize Court de la Haute Loire: Joseph Edwards, a Brother of the 
Franciscan Order, eighteen months’ imprisonment pow? attentats a la 
pudeur de 16 jeunes garcons. 

Assize Court of Vienna: Abbé Polisset, of the Church d’Orches, five 
years’ confinement for the same offence, 

Correctional Tribunal of Sens: Dollaire, priest of St. Martin du 
Tertre, one year’s imprisonment for the same offence several times 
repeated. 


Assize Court de l’Isere: Abbé Trouillond, three years’ imprisonment 
for abortion. 


* See THE NATIONAL Review, December—‘ M. Urbain Gohier’s Charges,” 
by Henry Gibbs. 
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Correctional Tribunal of Versailles: The Curé of Viroflay, one year’s 
imprisonment for adultery with the Lady President of the Order of 
the Virgin, 

Correctional Tribunal d’Aire: Abbé Delamarre, two years’ imprison- 
ment for inciting minors to debauchery, 

Cases actually in course of proceeding:—Against a Brother of the 
Martigné Herchaui School (Vitré); against the Curé of Born (Haute 
Garonne) ; against Louis Cocg, Mariste Brother, at Lille, who ruined 
several children; agairst Brother Honoré, of the School of St. Jude; 
against Abbé Arnaud, Curé of Salon-la-Tour; against Abbé Blaudel, at 
Hengon ; against the Vicar of Sainte, Léger, at la Lanouse (Lozére), &c. 

Some of these individuals are in prison—others have fled from justice. 
If I had time to follow it out, I could prolong the list indefinitely. I 
think, however, that these cases will be enough for your correspondent, 
and, above all, for the rest of your readers. 

I would ask you to observe that corresponding to each criminal 
arrested there are a large number of children involved, either in his 
school or parish, as sometimes the scandal has been going on for months 
or even years before a family decides to seek justice. For the sake of 
the poor children themselves the parents keep silence, but when once 
proceedings have actually been taken, a long list of victims is disclosed, 

In the second place, your correspondent asks for the lists of “ stifled” 
cases. Precisely because they are stifled the list cannot be known. 
But I will give as one example the case of Foveau, which lately caused 
great excitement in the Departement du Nord. A child was found 
violated and strangled in a convent, A brother named Flamidien was 
arrested. The whole Catholic world exerted itself, and threw itself into 
the movement to intimidate the doctors, experts, magistrates, and 
witnesses, Justice was paralysed, and Flamidien acquitted. There has 
been no further enquiry since. All the same the little child could not 
have violated or strangled itself, This is a “stifled” affaire, 

Lastly, your correspondent wishes to know whether I recommend an 
English St. Bartholomew massacre of Catholics, or what I do mean? 
I do not aspire to giving advice to the English as to what they should do, 
I only submit to them the consequences of our French blinduess, in 
order that they may derive a lesson from it, and as to what 1 mean that 
I have explained in the September and November numbers of Tue 
Nationat Review. 

Your obedient servant, 
Ursain Gouier 


— 


